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will be placed in the hands of our soldiers 
or sailors at the front. 
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[In this eventful time in the history of the 
United States and of the world, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN believes that no more ap- 
propriate Christmas message can be carried 
to its readers than is embodied in this sermon 

n ‘* Bit or Best,’’ delivered by an eloquent 
speaker fired with the spirit of loyalty and 
patriotism. This is a time when every loyal 
citizen is expected to do his best, in what- 
ever sphere of usefulness his talent or his 
labor may be utilized, and to every such per- 
son this message should come as an inspira- 
tion for better living and greater efforts in 
behalf of the cause of humanity.—EpITOor. | 





“For if the readiness is there it is acceptable according as a man hath, not according as 
he hath not.’’—2d Corinthians, 8 :12. 


‘‘Doing my bit.’’ That is perhaps the 
phrase that has emerged from this war more 
clearly than any other short sentence. It 
came to us from those phrasemakers, our 
British cousins. Doing my bit. A soldier 
writes from the trenches, from the field and 
the hospital, from aviation, from submarine 
flotillas or destroyers, ‘‘I am doing my bit.’’ 
A woman is knitting away—‘‘I am doing my 
bit.’’ A boy seout is going around seeing 
what he ean do—‘‘I am doing my bit.’’ A 
man goes to his savings bank and buys a 
Liberty bond at 4 percent, protected by the 
best security in the world. He says he is 
doing his bit. It is a very striking phrase. 
I am not disposed to quarrel with it at all, 
- I want to analyze it a little bit tonight. 

Map sins our bit.’’ It is a great thing to do something in a noble cause. Some- 


thing : is a big percent on nothing. I would never think of despising the aggregation 
the littles, for it means too much in this world—gathering them together. Take 
the cause of Christianity, patriotism, philanthropy, or any other great cause. Suppose 


that the time, the strength, the talent, the money of everybody could be enlisted even 
to a small extent—what a glorious success any cause would attain. 


I remember when I was beginning to at- 
tend great religious assemblies, where they 
came by the hundreds and thousands to the 
vonventions, that in one crisis in missions when 
times were hard and money seemed scarce and 
they were wondering what could be done a 
man who was reputed to be rich clamored for 
recognition from the chair. Finally he re- 
ceived recognition in his turn and said, ‘‘T 
have a solution for this problem,’’ and pulled 
out a paper upon which he had been figuring. 
‘«There are so.many millions of members in 
our convention and 10 cents apiece would not 
only raise this debt, but would put hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in the treasury. And,’’ 
he added, ‘‘I am willing to show my faith by 
my works,’’ and he came down to the front 
and said ‘Here is my 10 cents!’’ It was perhaps not as thrilling as it ought to have 
been. The man was right in a sense, but O what would become of the starving mission- 
aries and their helpless little children, what would become of those lost causes on the fir- 
ing line in the far flung front, while they were waiting for that man to collect the other 
10 cent pieces from the rest of the millions? And he did not offer to do that. He simply 
paid his own. And yet I say we must not think of neglecting the small things. It is a 








*A stenographic report of a sermon delivered recently at Seattle, Wash. 


BIT OR BEST 


[By Rev. Carter Helm Jones] 












great thing for us to do something. I am glad we have stopped singing that hymn we 
used to sing 


Nothing either great or small 
Remains for me to do, 


and I do not hear another stanza sung as insistently as it was in my youth: 


For the least we do for Jesus’ sake 
Shall be precious in his sight. 


And yet I could sustain both of those propositions theologically if I chose to do it, 
and I do not choose. I would not disparage the bits, but I raise rather, in the 
second place, this question: 

What does your bit mean to you? I am 
not thinking about the other men. What 
does your bit mean to you? What does it 
cost you—the bit you are doing for your 
country—the bit you are doing for your God? 
Ah, we know what it means when some say, 
“‘T am doing my bit.’’ I have seen the 
look, a hundred times and more in the last 
few months, in the mother’s eyes as she sees 
the khaki clad figure disappear in the dis- 
tance. I know what it means when some men 
square their shoulders and go off perhaps an 
unreturning way. They are doing their bit. 
I know what it means when glorious heroes 
like Dr. Clark and his wife who stood in our 
church a month or two ago and quietly, mod- 
estly, but magnificently, told of their bit 
that they had been doing in darkest Africa thru decades of unheralded suffering and 
inconspicuous daily martyrdoms. How much does your bit mean to you? Those of 
you who heard Mr. H. P. Davidson, one of the greatest business men living in the 
world today, were deeply touched by the simple, manly fashion in which he talked 
about the cause of the Red Cross, subliming 
it above dollars and above materials and put- 
ting it where it belongs—in the climate of 
Christ and the atmosphere of the great Spirit 
of God. He said: ‘‘ When the call came to 
me to leave my business and give my whole 
time to the chairmanship of the Red Cross 
War Commission, I went to bed that. night 
and said, ‘It is inconceivable that I should 
accept this appointment.’ But when I arose 
the next morning I said, ‘It is inconceivable 
that I should do anything else in the world 
except take the appointment.’ ’’ 

Some years ago a very quaint preacher 
started a homely piece of doggerel that went 
all around our ¢ountry and all around our 
English speaking world. It had so much 





truth in it that it stuck to you: 


What kind of church would my church be 
If every member were just like me? 
And I have been paraphrasing it in my mind another way: 


What kind of country would my country be 
If every patriot were just like me? 


And why not? What right have we vicari- 
ously to put our hands upon some Careys 
and Livingstones and Judsons and more mod- 
ern heroes and say, ‘‘ You do our Christian- 
ity for us at the front?’’ What right has 
a country to rise up and say to certain men, 
‘*You go and carry the flag and shed your 
blood for us’’?? What right have we to say 
to Jesus Christ, ‘‘You go and hang on the 
cross at Calvary and let me be carried to 
the skies on flowery beds of ease’’? What 
does your bit cost you? We are all doing a 
bit for Christ or country, or country or 


[Concluded on Page 37] 
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We Manufacture 


the following goods out of 


California White Pine Lacedllle 


(The wood that has no substitute. ) 








Panel, Sash and F a Doors, 
Windows, Sash and Transoms. 


Put up or knock down to 
suit any market requirements 














3-Ply Veneered Paneling, Screen 


Doors, Cupboard Doors, and Dimen- 


sion Shingles, (rounded edge) Corner 
and Plinth Blocks. 








We manufacture a special line of 


3- Ply Veneered Panel Doors = tna combine Beauty, Quality and Durability 


Send for prices and information. 


aS 
Weed Lumber Co. Weea, caiiz. Hiepag 


Weed and Quality are synonymous. 























imo, Lhe Fruits of Our 


Selected Timber 
Expert Manufacture 
Conscientious Service 
Uniform Grades 


Invariably Are 
Satisfied Customers 
for Our 


MADE INU Ss 4 





Hardwoods 


Elegant 


Birch, Maple, Basswood, Ash, Elm, Gum- 
wood, Oak, Cypress, Cottonwood, Etc. 





Write today for List and Prices. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, »%22:"%... Wisconsin 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 














(Watch this space) . —_ 





weromiaee Stock, 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 

40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 

70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

25 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 

20 M ft. 2x12—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 


WRITE US FOR PRICES. 














TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid ‘for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 


NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 





—_ 
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Inland Empire Mills Plan for Greater 
Labor Efficiency 


Having definitely determined to put their mills on 
an 8-hour day, a number of western white pine manu- 
facturers in the Inland Empire have organized an 
** Association for Labor Effieiency’’ and will take steps 
to bring about maximum efficiency among their em- 
ployees and thus offset any loss that might otherwise 
acerue as a result of a reduction in working hours. 
An employment manager expert will be placed at the 
head of the organization and Dr. Carleton Parker, of 
Washington University, was commissioned to go east 
and secure for this position the best man possible, re- 
gardless of the salary required. In addition to this 
each member of the association will send a selected man 
this winter to Washington University for a short course 
in business efficiency, including cost accounting, stand- 
ardizing of sanitation, standardizing of recreation in 
camps and mill towns, and employment management 
and cook house management. These men will have 
charge of the employment of all labor for their com- 
panies as well as supervision of all welfare work. 

In taking this step Inland Empire manufacturers 
have lifted that part of the lumber industry that they 
represent out of the commonplace and put it in the 
front rank of the efficient industries of the country. 
It required considerable nerve for these manufacturers 
to break away from an old established custom and, in 
the face of protests and a feeling of certainty by some 
that the action would prove disastrous, place the manu- 
facture of lumber on the same basis as other highly 
organized and efficient industries by adopting the 8-hour 
basic day. j 

Good business judgment, of course, indicated that the 
operation of the mills on an 8-hour day under loose, 
haphazard methods that unfortunately prevail in too 
many lumber and logging operations in all likelihood 
would be disastrous; and in determining, no matter 


what the initial cost, to bring their labor up to the 
highest possible point of efficiency, making every min- 
ute count and cutting out all lost motion and useless 
waste, these manufacturers have taken a further 
advanced step that will really mark an epoch in the 
lumber industry. 

In an efficient organization such as this association 
contemplates there can be no place for the traitorous 
I. W. W. or the disloyal or shiftless labor agitator, 
and conditions that will prevail should be such as to 
attract and hold the very highest type of labor and 
justify the expectation of maximum production, in 
both quantity and quality. 

Having determined to adopt the 8-hour day, Inland 
Empire manufacturers are to be congratulated upon 
their wisdom in going further and perfecting plans 
for guaranteeing the highest labor efficiency in a 
broad, sensible way that is sure to get results. 





Congratulations and Christmas Greetings 
to the Lumber Trade 


Congratulating the lumber industry upon the splendid 
spirit of practical patriotism it has shown and is showing 
in the numerous ways in which it is assisting the Govern- 
ment in its preparations for bringing to a successful 
conclusion the great world war for humanity and for 
democracy; congratulating the Government upon having 
at its disposal the influence and assistance of the men who 
compose this, the country’s second largest industry; trust- 
ing that the holiday season will be marked by sensible, 
practical gift giving that will maintain the spirit of 
Christmas but not divert uselessly or wastefully those 
things in money and materials that are essential to the 
conduct of the war and the relief of the starving and the 
homeless in the war-swept regions of Europe; hoping that 
from the heat of the conflict will rise a world citizenship 
refined and purified ; praying that ere another twelvemonth 
has ended war will have ceased and the world will be at 
peace; the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN extends to the members 
of the industry it represents, each and every one, hearty 
and sincere wishes for a Christmas season bearing a maxi- 
mum of happiness and good cheer and a minimum of 
sorrow and sadness. 





Liquidation of Stumpage Values Is Not 


Income 


The attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been 
called to the system of disbursement to stockholders 
that is being followed by one of the large lumber manu- 
facturing corporations. This corporation, during the 
year 1917, has sent eleven checks to its stockholders, each 
check representing a dividend of 14 percent, and has also 
sent twelve checks each for 1 percent and marked ‘‘Spe- 
cial Disbursement.’’? With its last dividend check for 
the year it sends out a circular letter that states that the 
12 percent in special disbursements ‘‘represents the 
amount of timber consumed during the current year, 
based on a fair value, as of March 1, 1913.’’ The cir- 
cular further states that the company is advised that 
when such deductions from working capital are made by 
the consumption of timber in manufacture the amount 
of such disbursements is held to represent a return of 
capital to the shareholder, and is, therefore, not subject 
to the income tax in their hands; only the 514 percent 
which was disbursed as dividends from the profits, there- 
fore, should be reported by the stockholders in making 
up their income tax returns. 

There are undoubtedly a number of other lumber cor- 
porations that are protecting their stockholders in this 
way by informing them what proportion of the moneys 
received by them from the corporation are really diminu- 
tions of the company’s working capital. When, how- 
ever, the corporation neglects this the stockholder should 
make special inqufry into this fact in order not to pay 
income tax upon money that is not, according to decisions 
of the courts, actually income. 

This particular subject was greatly cleared up by three 
lumber case decisions; one being what is known as the 
Mitchell Brothers case, which was reviewed in the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN on July 8, 1916, and the other two 
being cases that were tied together and known respec- 
tively as the Hornby and the Turrish cases. These were 
reviewed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in a first page 
article on Oct. 21, 1916. 

In the Mitchell Brothers case the court decided that 
the turning of timber into money by manufacture and 
sale as lumber was, as far as the value of the timber 
was concerned, merely a liquidation of assets, and not 
either profit or taxable income, The court 4 er de- 
cided that the value of the timber in question on May 1, 
1913, when the income tax law of that date took effect, 


was a fair market price at that date, and not what was 
originally paid for it, nor its value as carried upon the 
books of the corporation. The collector of internal rev- 
enue had attempted to force the company to pay taxes 
upon the avcretion in value of the timber subsequent to 
its purchase and prior to May 1, 1913. 

In the Hornby and Turrish cases this principle was 
extended further to the individual stockholder in the 
corporation. Counsel for the Government in that case 
set up the plea that, regardless of the character of the 
funds when in the hands of the corporation, whether 
they represented actual profits earned or merely a con- 
version of timber assets into cash, the individual stock- 
holder had no interest or title in them until they were 
paid to him in the form of dividends, and that they 
were, therefore, as far as he was concerned, taxable in- 
come. The court, however, did not take that view of 
the matter, and held that the individual stockholder was 
taxable only upon that portion of the moneys received 
from the corporation that represented corporate profits 
or income. 

_ These are points that it would be well for stockholders 
in lumber manufacturing or timber holding corporations 
to remember in making up their schedules. 
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Trade Associations as Quasi-Public 
Organizations 


In the annual report of the Federal Trade Commission 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1917, appears on page 
51 the following paragraph: 

Trade Associations.—The economic significance of trade as- 
sociations and the correction of abuses which arise in their 
operations have forcibly indicated to the commission the need 
of a comprehensive investigation. Certain facts have already 
been clearly developed from the investigations of this commis- 
sion and from those of the former Bureau of Corporations, 
which was merged in it; namely, that in various industries 
one of the chief obstacles to the normal operation of com- 
petitive forces is the lack of adequate trade information re- 
garding supply and demand and prices; that where trade 
associations collect such information it generally does not 
becothe a matter of public knowledge; and that such associa- 
tions are frequently tempted to extend their activities be- 
yond the useful function of collecting the information referred 
to above and to engage in activities tending to artificially 
control prices and the channels of distribution. It is recom- 
mended as a partial remedy for these conditions that all trade 
association files should be made public records. Such pub- 
licity would extend the knowledge of all producers and con- 
sumers regarding conditions of supply and demand and help 
to prevent abnormal trade fluctuations in supply and prices. 
It would also tend to curb association activities of an objec- 
tionable character. 

Because of the authoritative relation of the commission 
to such matters the above paragraph deserves very care- 
ful reading and study by all interested in industrial or- 
ganizations, and in the lumber industry particularly. It 
suggests a radical departure in many respects from the 
practices and the principles that heretofore have been 
considered necessary to the practical progress and exist- 
ence of a trade association. 

Why this is so is very well understood in the lumber 
industry, but may well be restated in this connection. 
The most successful and the largest associations in any 
part of the lumber field have actually upon their mem- 
hership records only a moderate proportion of the per- 
sons who are eligible to membership. The association is 
generally supported and financed by thirty or forty or, 
in rare cases, perhaps 50 percent of the people who should 
be members of it. 

The inducement to membership is, first, that the asso- 
ciation is, in a general and impersonal way, a benefit to 
the industry; and, second, that the association is, in a 
direct and personal way, of benefit to the individual mem- 
hers. Usually, the second inducement must be strongly 
present in order to induce and secure membership; the 
altruistic motive is strongly present in many loyal asso- 
ciation workers, but hardly in the majority of members. 

In other words, the average association member joins 
because he can by joining get valuable information that 
would not otherwise be accessible to him. On the other 
hand, the work of the association has produced a great 
volume of information that has not been restricted to its 
members but that has bees of general benefit to the trade 
at large. To mention only one feature, the establishment 
of standard association grades for lumber in the various 
species has been a great work that benefits everyone who 
buys or sells lumber, whether or not he ever contributed 
a dollar to the very considerable expense of developing 
and maintaining such grade standards. 

Now if the association records, its compilations of sta- 
tistics and the like are all to be freely open to the public, 
what incentive is there for the association members to 
remain in the association and contribute very material 
sums to the expense of the collection of these facts if 
they are to have no advantage whatever over the non- 
association member who does not contribute a dollar to the 
work? 

Further, in the collection of statistical information, it 
has been customary to restrict the distribution of the ac- 
cumulated statistics to those members of the association 
who have actually contributed their individual reports. 
That has been the inducement held out to them to secure 
their codperation. 

It may be that the suggestion of the Federal Trade 
Commission is workable, but it would have to be accom- 
panied by some other provisions; if the work of the trade 
association in accumulating trade statistics is given a 
quasi-public character, with that responsibility should also 
come a quasi-public authority. In other words, it should 
have the authority to compel the furnishing of the infor- 
mation. 

Furthermore, if information when thus secured is to be 
given to whomever asks for it the cost of securing it should 
be distributed in the same way by making an individual 
charge for each copy which will meet all the costs of 
producing it. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, does not believe 
that the suggestion is entirely workable, even with 
these provisions. It can not see where the manufacturer 
of lumber who has steadfastly refused to become a mem- 
ber of the manufacturers’ association and contribute his 
share to its support has any standing for complaint that 
its members are getting something which they have paid 
for and which he, having refused to pay for, naturally 
has not gotten. If a hundred lumber manufacturers are 
asked to contribute repérts upon the costs of manufac- 
ture so that these may be assembled into a compilation 
for the mutual benefit of all, and if only ten respond, it 
can not be seen why the other ninety have any cause to 
complain because the compilation, when made, is distrib- 
os only to the ten who have contributed information 
o it. 


lo sum up the matter, the suggestion of the commission 


for absolute publicity of all trade association records 
might, perhaps, be bolstered by a complexity of other 
provisions that. would make it equitable and workable. 
The commission itself, however, does not accompany the 
suggestion with any such details, and without them it is 
merely a suggestion for the establishment in industry of 
a socialistie community in which the proceeds of human 
toil and energy are to be enjoyed by all alike, altho not 
all are required to make like contributions. No such form 
of socialism has ever succeeded or ever will succeed. 





Potential Profits Are Not to Be Subject 
to Taxation 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of an inquiry 
from a large lumber retailer as to the method that should 
be followed in inventorying merchandise on hand under 
the Federal Income Tax Measure. It states that it has 
a paper profit of $6 to $10 a thousand feet on the stock 
in its yards at the present time, but this profit, of course, 
can not be realized until this stock is actually sold, and 
it wants to know whether income tax must be paid upon 
this increase in market value of unsold merchandise. 

Fortunately, this point is elucidated in a daily press 
dispatch from Washington under date of Dec. 19, which 
says that a ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue was approved on that date by Secretary McAdoo, 
which allows the appraisal of inventories of unsold securi- 
ties, supplies, raw materials, unsold merchandise, and 
works in process of production at ‘‘cost or market price, 
whichever is lower.’’ 

This ruling follows the principle that has long been 
approved by accounting authorities of not anticipating 
profits until they are actually earned, but of accepting 
losses as soon as they appear. The Bureau of Business 
Research of the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, of Harvard University, which is acting as adviser 
in accounting matters to a large number of retailers 
thruout the country, in its manual of instructions uses 
the following language in regard to inventory: 

‘*Merchandise should not be inventoried at a price 
higher than cost. Altho the market prices for some mer- 
chandising stock may be higher at inventory time than 
when the goods were purchased, the benefit of the higher 
prices is not realized until the goods are sold. In con- 
servative business management profits are not known 
until they have been earned. 

‘¢When merchandise is inventoried at cost a separate 
record is kept of the depreciation of the articles that are 
worth less than they cost. * * * If the market price 
of merchandise is lower at inventory time than the billed 
cost the difference is credited to this [depreciation] ac- 
count; otherwise, the valuation’ would not be conserva- 
tive. A safe rule is ‘cost or market, whichever is lower.’ ’’ 

The ruling in question, however, goes on to state that 
whichever is adopted (cost or value) as the basis for 
inventory valuation in the present instance this must be 
adhered to in succeeding years. This particular part of 
the ruling does not comply with approved accounting 
practice; however, in the long run, it will make no particu- 
lar difference, as if an excessive income is shown in one 
year it will produce a corresponding reduction in the 
income of the year previous or the year succeeding it. 
This particular inequity of the ruling will become of 
importance only in case of serious declines in values of 
merchandise on hand, a condition that it is hardly likely 
will arise during the continuation of the war. 





Piano Manufacturers Use Short Length 
Clear Spruce 


The layman has an idea that a wonderful musical in- 
strument is a sort of miracle. Generally it is not thought 
that the quality of tone of a musical instrument depends 
so much upon the kind of the material used, its selection 
and suitability, as upon some sort of miraculous power pos- 
sessed by the maker. Given the proper materials, pre- 
pared in the proper way, however, musical instruments of 
wonderful tone can practically be duplicated time after 
time, altho, of course, the better instruments may be pro- 
duced only by the employment of extraordinarily skillful 
workmanship. 

To determine the qualities that materials that go into 
musical instrument construction should have, the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co. has been conducting under the di- 
rection of Frank E. Morton, acoustic engineer, a series of 
experiments with all of the materials entering into the 
construction of such instruments. On page 42 of this 
issue there appears an article entitled ‘‘Spruce—Its 
Selection and Treatment From the Tree to the Piano 
Sounding Board;’’ by My. Morton, which interestingly 
details the results of experiments to determine the best 
woods for piano sounding boards. 

Before our entrance into the war lumber manufacturers 
were just about as opposed to sending men into the woods 
to select trees for certain purposes as hoboes are averse 
to taking baths. However, the airplane and wooden ship 
schedules have changed this attitude, and it is more than 
possible that after the war many. concerns will be willing 
to cater to the trade that desires to select its own trees and 
then to manufacture the material’ according to speeifica- 
tions designed to supply the material in just the shape 
the buyer desires it—provided .the buyer pays the price. 

At present, however, for material for sounding boards 


for pianos it is not necessary to select the trees in the 
woods. The wider the board, provided it is of the quality 
necessary, the better the sounding board will be, but 
sounding boards may be and generally are made up of a 
number of narrow strips glued together. More than that, 
the lengths are short, stock from three to five feet in length 
being most desirable. When so much spruce of the very 
best quality is being cut for the airplane building pro- 
gram a goodly amount of perfectly clear short length 
spruce is certain to be left over that is exactly suited to 
the needs of the piano manufacturer. Of course, this 
short length spruce may be made up, in some eases, into 
bevel siding, or into packing boxes, but it should bring 
far more money and result in the foundation of a lasting 
trade if sold to the piano manufacturers. It is essential 
that spruce manufacturers get every dollar possible out 
of the product of the spruce logs in order to pay for the 
increased logging and manufacturing cost, without, of 
course, interfering with the production program. As 
most of this spruce is cut up into lumber within a fey 
days after the trees are felled in the woods it would not 
be necessary to peel the bark off and the lumber shoul, 
in every way, be suitable for piano sounding board coi 
struction. This is a market worth investigating. 





State Anti-Trust Sleuths Have 
Overlooked an Opportunity 


A few weeks ago announcement was made that the 
Southern Pine Association, as soon as a certain propo: 
tion of its subscribers had approved the idea, would 
adopt standard terms of sale the effect of which would be 
to give force to the trade acceptance as an instrument 
of eredit. The idea was widely approved as an excellent 
one, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has in its possession 
letters from leading bankers of the country approving 
the move. To the average citizen it would appear that 
if the use of the trade acceptance is as desirable in thi: 
country as it has been represented to be by the Federa! 
Reserve banks and other official or semi-official financial! 
authorities, it would be none the less desirable if fo: 
mally approved by trade associations. 

It appears, from the announcement in last week’s issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, that this is an 
unintelligent view to take of the matter. It is considere: 
that joint action in this matter might be against the laws 
of certain southern States, and therefore the idea has 
been abandoned. 

The announcement itself is somewhat vague upon this 
point, but may perhaps be connected with information 
that was already at hand.. There are certain southern 
States, and most notably perhaps Mississippi and Texas, 
in which the antitrust laws follow the text of the Sher- 
man law in declaring illegal anything that tends to 
‘‘yestrain trade;’’ and in which the courts have gone 
much further in their drastic interpretation of the 
language of the law than the most extreme decisions of 
Federal judges. 

Now ‘‘trade’’ consists of the exchange of a certain 
quantity of a certain commodity for a certain value in 
money. One of the considerations of value is, of course, 
the time and manner in which the money is to be paid. 
The manufacturer who sells a certain bill of lumber fo: 
$30 a thousand feet does not know whether he has made 
a good sale or not unless he knows whether he can get the 
money in thirty days or in six months. 

Now if it be held highly desirable in these States that 
this uncertainty regarding the value of the purchase 
price should be maintained, why not have an equal uncer 
tainty regarding the value of the commodity for which 
it pays? Why is not the action of the lumber association 
in establishing grades and in saying that a certain grade 
of lumber shall have only so many knots of a certain 
kind to the board not equally in restraint of trade? 
Why is it not also a discrimination against some of the 
natural products of the State, inasmuch as it contains 
many trees that have a greater percentage of knots? 

The trade acceptance has been widely proclaimed as 
not only a useful and necessary financial instrument but 
as in effect a patriotic necessity, as without it a large 
proportion of our financial resources remains locked up 
in frozen credits. If the lumber association may not be 
permitted formally to agree upon the adoption of such 2 
commercial instrument, why should it be permitted to 
agree upon standard grades of the commodity that it 
sells? : 

Incidentally, it might be well to call the attention of 
these State authorities to another very suspicious circum- 
stance in connection with the sale of lumber. One would 
naturally suppose that under free competitive conditions 
it would be sometimes sold by the thousand feet, some 
times by the cord, sometimes by the pound, sometimes by 
the bushel, and, in. occasional cases, by the lineal foot 
and yard. Instead, it appears to be almost universally 
sold upon a single standard of measure, per thousand 
feet board measure, and the buyer ‘who wishes to buy 
according to any other standard of measure is thereby 
limited in his ability to purchase. This seems to have 
been overlooked and should at once be investigated and 
corrected. 





A RECENT compilation of fire losses shows that for the 
first eleven months of 1917 these losses aggregate $241,- 


‘200,340, or $30,000,000 more than for the same months 


of 1916. 
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UERY AND COMMENT 


PLANS FOR LOG HOUSES WANTED 


please send the address of some reliable publisher of a book 
containing plans for log houses—bungalow styles for summer 
homes; neat, cozy ones with fireplace ete. If, however, you 
have such sketches I will be glad to remit price on receipt of 
your quotation.—I nquiry No. 120. 


{The above inquiry comes from a Wyoming lumber 
manufacturer. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not know 
of any collection of log house plans in book form. Only 
oceasional plans for such structures have been observed, 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has, itself, published a 
plan for a summer cottage of this construction, No. 74 
in its series, price 50 cents. If any of our readers can 
suggest any other useful log house plans that are for 
sale the information will be appreciated.—EpITor. ] 


KEEPING WATER BARRELS FROM FREEZING 


We have several water barrels about our yard for fire 
protection, Recently I wrote to the insurance company for 
an anti-freezing solution. They advised me to use a solution 
of 100 pounds of salt and 8 pounds of soda to a barrel of 
water, water to be hot at the time of mixing to better dis- 
solve the salt. This solution is a little expensive and very 
inconvenient to use. 

I ihought you might be in a position to know of a better 
solution. It runs in my mind that some concerns use a 
calcium chloride solution, but I do not know and have not 
been able to find out in what proportion it is to be used. 
If you could advise me in this matter, or if you know of any 
other solution, please write me at once.—INQuIRyY No. 116. 


[Caleium chloride is somewhat more expensive than 
sodium chloride, the ordinary salt of commerce. The 
inconvenience in the insurance company’s recommenda- 
tion probably lies in the matter of heating the water in 
order to secure solution. This is entirely unnecessary if 
a little longer time is allowed, and if the salt is put in 
old burlap sacks and suspended as close to the top of 
the barrel as possible from a stick laid across it. The 
heavier brine as fast as it dissolves out of the salt 
sinks to the bottom, allowing fresh water to replace it. 

The writer probably had calcium chloride in mind be- 
cause this is sometimes used as an anti-freezing solution 
in the cooling systems of automobiles, altho it is not to 
be recommended, because it has some corrosive effect upon 
the iron and tends also to clog the finer passageways 
in the radiator.—EDITor. ] 


A NEW FUEL FROM SAWDUST AND WOOD WASTE 


The article referred to appeared in Power, issued on Oct. 
16,1917. The discovery was made by the writer. The article 
in Power has the figures somewhat mixed up. The fuels are 
as follows: three tons of reasonably dry straw will make one 
ton of fuel of the following composition: 94 percent carbon, 
2ash, 2 volatile, 2 moisture. In carrying out the process any 
byproducts not required in fuel manufacture are to the good. 
These have not yet been ascertained. Three tons of reason- 
ably dry wood will also make one ton of the new fuel of the 
same composition. Any wood or vegetable waste will make 
the fuel not less than 90 percent fixed carbon. The manu- 
facture is carried out by a new progressive distillation process 
and system, which enables the transformation to take place 
with great rapidity. 

The cost of the production on the Pacific coast, where wood 
Waste is rampant, and on the Canadian prairies, where twenty 
million tons of straw are wasted every year, will not exceed 


$3 per ton for domestic fuel, $4 for light industrial fuel and 
$6 for metallurgical coke. 

In carrying out the process gas of good quality is a by- 
product, and if no market can be found for it it can be used 


on the plant and save other fuel. This gas is not a low 


power gas, as secured from wood distillation by ordinary 
practice, but gas of over 500 British thermal units per cubic 
foot and too good to waste. In certain States where condi- 
tions are favorable—namely, those now producing turpentine 
—this fuel can be made at a much lower cost, possibly at 
one dollar per ton. 


The discovery has only been made recently, and only small 


quantities have been produced. The writer has been perfect- 
ing the system and is now ready for capital for practical 
development. 

In carrying out research work in connection with the pro- 
dix ‘lon of carbon fuel we have also worked out a system of 
manufacturing mineralized coke, “by the same transfusion 
a which means that wood waste of every description, 
straw 


in fact, any vegetable waste—can be transfused in 
any proportion, density or porosity, into any material, there- 
by making it possible to smelt without any metallurgical coke 
Whitsoever; and, what is more, the smelting can be carried 
= in a vastly superior manner, with less loss and limited 
eactions, 

Tn the case of iron ore charcoal iron of the very best 
quality will be the result. And in all smelting operations 
Smelter men will be able to carry out the process of smelt- 
ing at nearly theoretical temperatures. With this system 
ra use, black sand, flue dust and iron ore dust can be manu- 
ag into pig iron with waste vegetable matter and pro- 
= * an article superior to that produced by the most modern 
AB ‘urnaces using expensive and scarce metallurgical coke. 

she writer is a well known gas engineer, having a long 
Sage in Europe, the United States and Canada, and has 
te questions of fuels a life study; so this new dis- 
wr ¥ is not the dream of a theorist or unpractical person. 

. _ the new fuel has not yet been produced in practical 
Lp pd by reason of its recent origin, the writer has in- 
= s smokeless heat generator, which consumes wood or 
Pee Te smoke—absolutely no smoke. Six are in use 
- Columbia. One just completed is attached to a 
— rev erberatory furnace at the Vulcan Iron Works, Van- 
~ ica B. C., and these works only asked for 1,600 degrees 
= Aas and at the test last Wednesday, using wet slabs right 
He saw from a mill close by the works, 2,000 degrees 

““" Was maintained thruout the test, with certainty and 


“he writer has 
Mer lurgical coke 
Gas Co,, Nanaimo, 


just mailed to your address a sample of 
from sawdust.—WALTER THOMAS, Nanaimo 
B. C. Docket No. 71. 
above amneaM LUMBERMAN is disposed to regard the 
ig Bs Wh S comemonianisen of considerable importance. 
Ao — noteworthy, also, from the fact that the 
setieee UMBERMAN has had two previous communi- 
fee: —— new uses for sawdust, one suggesting its use 
Bona rs material in new and cheaper forms of insula- 
r the conservation of coal, and the other suggesting 


its value as a raw material in the manufacture of fire- 
proofing slabs and other structural forms. Both of these 
letters were from experts in their respective lines, and 
here comes a third letter from a man who has also had a 
great deal of technical experience in the field to which the 
quoted communication refers. 

The sample referred to in the contribution has been 
received and has been added to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’s reference museum. In appearance, it is like a 
piece of ordinary coke, having the open, spongy appear- 
ance that results from the coking of coal. 

The process is interesting also because of facts which 
our correspondent does not, in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN’s opinion, sufficiently emphasize. In the production 
of a concentrated fixed carbon fuel by the new carbon 
process the volatile combustibles in the wood are dis- 
carded as by-products of the process. These, however, 
have a very material fuel value at the plant, and this 
suggests that this process would work admirably as an 
adjunct to lumber manufacture. As is well known, saw- 
mills burn a large proportion of their waste under the 
boilers to provide power. It ‘has already been well estab- 
lished that the conversion of this waste into producer gas 
and its use in explosion engines furnish a more efficient 
power. This is in practical use at a number of points, 
but most notably at Gretna, La., where a cotton oil mill 
is operated upon producer gas manufactured from cypress 
waste. Cypress waste is used because it happens to be 
more conveniently obtained at that point, altho tests 
have been made upon yellow pine waste which show it to 
be somewhat superior for this purpose. The producer 
gas system is used because it furnishes power at a cheaper 
cost than if the wood itself were used as fuel under the 
boiler. 

At this plant the producer gas in question has a calorific 
value of about 130 to 135 British thermal units per cubic 
foot of gas. This is a much lower value than that stated 
above for the waste gas of the new process, and if this 
process supplies the gas in a continuous flow at a fairly 
steady rate, which of course would be required if it is 
to be directly used for power purposes, the lumber manu- 
facturing plant could not only save its fuel but also sell 
it. In other words, it could transmute the fixed carbon 
of its mill waste into a fuel for sale and use only the 
volatile gases from the wood for power plant purposes. 

Developments of the new process will be awaited with 
interest, and the present is an especially promising time 
for their appearance.—EDITOR. ] 


SHORT BOX LUMBER OFFERED 

I have just built a new factory building for the manufac- 
turing of interior finish. I get considerable short stock from 
the sawmill such as basswood, elm and maple that would 
work into boxes. How can I get in touch with the box trade, 
or how can I get in touch with the proper authority of the 
Government that has to do with buying boxes for ammuni- 
tion? 

I am not bothered with the labor problem. I could get 
plenty of labor here and would like to use my factory to help 
the Government in this struggle.—INQuiry No. 106. 

[The above inquiry comes from the interior of Michi- 
gan. Box lumber has been in great demand and our in- 
quirer will probably have no trouble whatever in getting 
an outlet in that field. The publication of this inquiry will 
probably bring a number of replies. 

Munition box orders are being placed by the Equipment 
Division, Ordnance Department, U. S. Army, Washington, 
D. C.—EpiTor. ] 





PROPORTON OF LUMBER USED IN DWELLING 
CONSTRUCTION 

In reading the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN I notice that reports 
are frequently given on the issuance of building permits and 
like statistics relative to the consumption of lumber for dif- 
ferent building purposes. Do you have any information as 
to the comparative amount of lumber consumed in the build 
ing of dwellings, in percentage to the total consumption of 
lumber? Can you tell me how many feet of lumber were 
consumed during 1916 for all purposes ?—INQuiry No, 117. 


[In ‘‘Organization of the Lumber Industry’? the au- 
thor, Wilson Compton, now economist for the Federal 
Trade Commission, gives the following as the production 
in 1912 of the principal building woods, stated in per- 
centages of the total production for that year: 





Yellow pine 37.6 Tos ne ee 32 
( 2 ORS eer 13.2 i ear 3.1 
White pine 8.0 — 
NS cre carer 6.2 EOE Ss cnevicivewees 71.3 


Due allowance should, of course, be made for the fact 
that all of these woods are in demand to some extent 
for factory uses, and particularly white pine. On the 
other hand, cypress and yellow poplar, not included in this 
list, enter to a considerable extent into building con- 
struction. In general, the above woods are used chiefly 
for the construction of buildings. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall ever having 
seen any estimates as to what proportion of the lumber 
used in building construction goes into dwellings. Con- 
sidering, however, the consumption for the entire coun- 
try, including farm construction as well as towns and 
cities, it is rather a large proportion; and this propor- 
tion is rather more in urban localities than on the farm, 
because of course more lumber is used in the barns and 
the outbuildings than in the average farm house. In a 
country village, however, the residence section repre- 
sents a much larger use of lumber than do the busindgs 
streets. In the larger cities, also, the business section 
represents a much smaller consumption of lumber be- 
cause so largely of fire-proof construction and, while the 
residence portion of large cities runs much more to flat 
and apartment construction than to detached dwellings, 
the interiors of such buildings are very heavily of wood 
construction, even tho their outer and main partition 
walls are of brick. -It is very likely that between 30 
and 40 percent of the entire lumber cut.of the country 
goes into dwelling construction.—Eb1Tor. | 


‘tions besides in the lumber material for the cars. 


INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT SAWS, PAST 
AND PRESENT 


I am wondering whether you can cite me to any literature 
where I might obtain information on the history and devel- 
opment of the sawmill. What I would like special informa- 
tion on'is the evolution of the saw.—INqQuiRy No, 105. 


[This inquiry comes from a State forester. A book 
has recently appeared on ‘‘Saws, Their Care and Treat- 
ment,’’ by an English author, which is for sale at $2.50 
net by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and which is a very 
complete handbook, even tho this is from a European 
standpoint. It deals more, however, with present prac- 
tice then with past history; in other words, more with 
saws and their revolutions than with their evolution. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not recall at the present 
time any place where a thoro study is made of the past 
history of the saw as a cutting instrument.—EbITOoR. } 


INTEREST ON DELAYED REPARATION CLAIMED 


We would like to have your opinion as to whether or not 
the legal rate of interest could be collected from a railroaa 
company for money which they have collected and for which 
a refund claim has been on file several months. This is not 
an ordinary case, which is the reason why the question of 
interest is brought in. 

The amount in question is $500 and represents a double 
collection of freight charges during May of this year. Two 
cars of lumber had been prepaid from a point in Wisconsin 
to a point in Pennsylvania, owing to the fact that one of the 
connecting lines refused to accept the shipment until pre- 
payment was made, even tho the destination was not a pre- 
pay station. Thru the mixup it was some time before re- 
ceipts for the prepayment were received, and in the mean- 
time the cars reached destination and charges were again 
collected from consignee. When both expense bills were in 
possession of shippers they filed claim for refund, which, in 
view of the proofs shown, should have been handled without 
any delay whatever and the shippers reimbursed. Instead 
of getting the money, however, the claim has hung fire for 
several months, and there is no telling at this time how soon 
this $500 will be returned. 

It seems to us that the shipper is entitled to the legal 
rate of interest under these circumstances. Will you kindly 
give us your answer thru your Query and Comment columns? 
—Inquiry No. 110. 

[A search of the ‘‘Pierce Digest of Interstate Com- 
merece Commission Decisions’’ and also of the later ‘‘ Lust 
& Merriam Digest’’ does not show any decision bearing 
directly upon the question of allowing interest upon 
deferred payment. It is, however, quite clearly indicated 
in these decisions that reparation payments should be 
promptly made and should, in the case of overcharge, be 
made without reference to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and without the necessity of securing an order 
from it. 

In the case of Van Patten vs. C., M. & St. P. Railway, 
decided in 1897, it is stated: 

The measure of 
schedule rate is the 
rate actually exacted. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has, on several 
veeasions, scored the railroads for delay in refunding 
obvious overcharges. In Tyson & Jones Buggy Co. vs. 
A. & A. Railway (17-I. C. C. 300-334) it says: 

The practice among carriers of failing to refund over 
charges promptly is open to severe criticism. The retention 
of an overcharge by a carrier is not only an unjust discrimi- 
nation but it is a violation of the Interstate Commerce Act 
and the Elkins Act. When an overcharge has been discovered 
it should immediately be repaid by the carrier that collected 
the charges, whether a demand has been presented by the 
shipper or not. The claims offices of carriers should be so 
organized as to enable them to dispose of all overcharge 
claims within thirty days, except those of unusual or special 
character, and such claims ought to be disposed of within 
sixty days at the utmost. 

This delay is also stigmatized as criminal in several 
different decisions in 22-I. C. C. 34, as follows: 

It is as unlawful for a carrier to overcharge the shipper 
as to give debates. Criminal prosecutions will follow if over 
charges are not promptly refunded when admittedly due. The 
retention of an overcharge by a carrier is not only an unjust 
discrimination, but is a violation of the Interstate Commerce 
Act and the Elkins Act. 

In 20-I. C. C. 64, the commission also says: 

The commission will regard it as its duty henceforward 
to enforce this provision by indictment in cases where the 
carrier refuses * * * to make restitution immediately 
upon its attention being called to its improper and unlawful 
action [where an excessive rate has been collected] 

It should be sufficient, therefore, in the present case, 
to call the attention of the railroads’ claim. department 
to these decisions and to notify it that further delay in 
making this refund will not be tolerated.—Eb1Tor. | 
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STANDARD SIZES FOR RAILROAD CAR 
MATERIAL 

Some time ago you mentioned something in your paper 
about cars being built from same sizes of timbers. I think 
this is the time when such a plan should be pushed vigor- 
ously, when we are needing new cars sO much and conserva- 
tion is the main topic. I handle many cars of car timbers 
and the way they vary is frightful. Perhaps one shop has 
posts 54x54; the next 4%x54%; while another uses 44%4x 
5%. Of course in these times if you do not get your orders 
out on time they just wait and accept when you do get them 
out, but almost every small sawmill in the State has formerly 
had from a few hundred feet to a half carload of timbers 
left on its hands because from some unavoidable cause they 
failed to fill their bill on time, and no one could use those 
sizes then. It is a great waste of material, time and energy. 
Car builders should get together and agree on certain sizes 
for cars of certain class, and these should be just as standard 
as wagon axles, so there would always be a sale,.and shops 
and railroads would not have half the trouble getting timbers 
to use in building cars.—INnquiry No. 108. 

[This letter comes from a hardwood specialist in 
Indiana who has had considerable experience along this 
line and who appreciates the importance of staridardiza- 
tion in this particular field. It would obviously be of 
material value, and would effect economies in other direc- 
If rail- 
roads generally used a limited number of, size standards 
repairs for such ears could .also. be standardizéd.— 
EpIror. | ete, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Despite the rush of holiday business the dominant note 
of trade continues to be Government business, which is of 
enormous proportions. The cold weather and snow have 
rendered the fuel shortage acute, a number of factories 
being compelled to close down temporarily while strenu- 
ous efforts are made to remedy the situation. Collections 
continue satisfactory in most sections and the amount of 
money that is changing hands is of record breaking pro- 
portions. Credits, however, are scrutinized carefully and 
loans are made only upon conservative undertakings. 
There is a growing tendency to discountenance the financ- 
ing of public improvements, flotation of bonds for new 
industrial enterprises and the undertaking of large de- 
velopment schemes unless such undertakings are vital to 
the conduct of the war, it being claimed that the financ- 
ing of Government loans should not be interfered with 
by private or municipal projects. The condition of the 
stock market continues to be disturbed and many sound 
securities sell at less than ever before and well below 
their actual worth. The reasons for this are many; in 
fact, no two reasoners seem to be able to agree upon the 
actual cause, tho possible war developments and Govern- 
ment control of industries do play a major part in the 
situation. Cotton continues to be very strong and the 
short crop should be more than offset by the phenomenal 
prices obtained. Wheat growers retained far more of the 
grain this year than is customary and now the railroads 
are called upon to haul wheat, corn and oats at the same 
time, the last two named being record crops. This nat- 
urally greatly increases the transportation difficulties. 
The latest Government report on the winter wheat situa- 
tion is not so good as could be desired by any means. 
Despite a record acreage sown, the condition is the poor- 
est since the reports have been issued. The actual re- 
sult, however, will depend pretty largely upon the weather 
of the next sixty days and the situation may improve 
greatly. Considering the restrictions and regulations.that 
war imposes the condition of general business is very 
good. 

* * * 

The ear shortage continues to be the dominant market 
factor in the southern pine territory and because of the 
resulting condition it is difficult to gage the actual buying 

by retailers. Mills are well loaded 


SOUTHERN with orders and so refuse to accept 
YELLOW orders from the retail trade in many 
PINE eases. In fact, a number of promi- 


nent manufacturers have withdrawn 
from the market. Thus orders go from one firm to an- 
other until a taker is found or else the buyer despairs of 
placing them. Naturally this makes the buying demand 
appear larger than it really is. Of course, cutting of 
Government orders continues unabated and mills that 
have contracts of this nature will close down for just as 
short time during the holidays as possible. This means 
larger production during December than is normal, which 
is very satisfactory in the face of the demand for all 
kinds of lumber. The holiday season, the approach of 
the inventory period and the inclement weather have all 
tended to decrease the volume of buying by retailers. 
Firms in the Southwest are making heavier purchases 
than those farther East and North, while the mills in the 
Southwest are especially well loaded up with retail or- 
ders, resulting in much turning down of business even 
when offered by telegraph. In the Southeast the mills 
are especially engaged with Government business and good 
progress is being made in producing the needed lumber 
and piling. The railroads would be excellent customers 
if it were possible to fill their needs without interfering 
with the needs of the Government; some of the roads are 
using shortleaf during the emergency. Prices on all sizes 
of timbers are very firm, while the list on yard stock is 
practically unyielding, with advances on many items. 
For the week ended Dee. 14 reports from 143 mills place 
orders booked at 63,656,064 feet, shipments at 63,679,536 
feet, and production at 71,224,136 feet, while normal pro- 
duction is estimated at 89,750,000 feet. Unfilled orders 
for 28,890 cars are on hand, which compare with orders 
for 19,954 cars on hand Sept. 1 and give a graphic illus- 
tration of the manner in which order files have fattened 
up during the last three months, 

* * * 


Stocks of cypress in first hands are badly broken and 
considerably smaller than is usual at this season. In 
the face of this situation the demand from the indus- 

trial trade as well as from the retail 
CYPRESS trade holds up in excess of the abil- 
ity of manufacturers to ship, be- 
cause of the car shortage. The result is that a number 
of firms will take on no more business until order files 
ean be cleared up to a certain extent. Many of the 
mills are giving a great deal of attention to getting 
out ship lumber and cars for this stock are generally 
available. Some retailers are looking about for spring 
stock and the distributing yards in northern and east- 
ern territory find the call for stock is increasing. Prices 
are firm and well held at recent advances. 

* * * 


Reports differ regarding the volume of hardwood busi- 
ness, especially in the South. The fact is that business 
is not so hard to get as cars or even logs and the ability 

to get cars is much more apt to be 
HARDWOODS _ considered when a statement regard- 
ing the condition of trade is made 
than is the ability to book orders. The hardwood trade 
is receiving a number of orders from the Government and 
as these must be taken care of promptly the already lim- 
ited supply of cars for civilian uses is still further re- 
stricted, Weather conditions, together with the short- 
age of cars for log hauling, have very greatly reduced 
production of southern hardwoods, so that sellers are loath 
to part with stock the full price of which is not received. 
In the North logging conditions have been excellent so 
far, but due to the shortage of labor the input of logs 
will be less than last winter. The demand for practically 
all species of hardwoods is excellent and supplies of some 





species bring very fancy prices. Ash suitable for air- 
plane construction, for example, is wanted in far greater 
quantity than it has been possible to discover and stock 
of this kind brings a good, fat premium. Hickory is 
also in excellent request. It is practically impossible to 
say what the market price for many of the hardwoods is, 
for it is determined so largely by the ability to make de- 
livery and suitability for the use intended that rigid lines 
of value were long ago wiped out. Hardwood box stock is 
sold with the greatest ease and it seems impossible to fill 
the total demand. 
* * * 

There is demand for all grades of white pine sufii- 
cient to absorb all that is offered. The buying by 
retailers to fill out broken stocks has fallen off, it is 

true, but the amount of lumber 
WHITE called for by factory consumers is 
PINE great enough to take care of all of 
the stock that is offered. Shipments 
of white pine from the North have exceeded the cut 
this year and the same was true last year. Hence it is 
very clear that reserve stocks have been badly de- 
pleted, a fact that is borne out by an inspection of the 
yards. The Government is buying a good deal of white 
pine, in both the North and the West, and this further 
reduces the amount available for civilian needs. The 
production of logs for this winter’s and next year’s 
cut is not getting along as fast as could be desired, 
largely because of the scarcity of labor, and it seems 
that the cut of 1918 will be even less than that of 1917. 
Prices are firm. 

* * * 

As in all of the other producing sections, the chief 
impediment in the way of trade in the North Carolina 
pine territory is the lack of transportation facilities. 

Added to the ear shortage are em- 


NORTH bargoes that are unusually numerous 
CAROLINA in this territory, tho one or more is 
PINE occasionally lifted for a few hours. 


Orders are generally accepted with 
the understanding that shipment is to be made when 
the seller finds it possible to get cars; otherwise busi- 
ness is not booked, as no promises of delivery can be 
made. Storms have so restricted the production of 
both logs and lumber that, even with restricted ship- 
ping facilities, it seems impossible that the cut will 
equal shipments for December. This means, of course, 
that stock on hand will not increase and that manu- 
facturers will not be out looking for business to the 
extent that concessions of size will be offered, for they 
are entirely capable of carrying the present stock. 
Dressed lumber naturally is not selling briskly, because 
of the shortage of cars in which to make shipments, 
but several of the mills recently made sales of good 
size for future delivery, the prices in some cases being 
above those generally current. This has a strengthen- 
ing effect upon the market. Government orders, while 
not so large as a short time ago, call for a considerable 
volume of lumber and there are a number of operators 
that expect a large increase in business from this 
source. Prices are satisfactory and, on the whole, are 
well maintained. 

* * * 

Spruce manufacturers, despite the handicap of insuffi- 
cient railroad facilities, have little difficulty in dis- 
posing of their product at good values. Much spruce 

is going to be used in the rebuilding 
SPRUCE of Halifax, and while the quantity 
will be much less than certain press 
reports have stated it will be large enough to provide 
an outlet for much Canadian wood that otherwise would 
be sold in competition with wood from this country. 
Building activities in the eastern spruce territory are 
scanty, but there is a large enough demand from other 
sources to provide an outlet for all of the boards and 
frames that can be shipped. In the West the most at- 
tention is given to getting out airplane lumber, but in 
so doing much low grade stock is produced that is being 
absorbed locally in the making of box shooks and by the 
retail trade in the interior in the shape of inch boards. 
Prices are firm. . 

& * * 

A considerable bit of hemlock is being used for 
repair or enlargement work at the northern canton- 
ments and this really makes up the bulk of the busi- 

ness that some mills are getting, 
HEMLOCK because of the car shortage. Just 
the same, the amount of business 
that is coming in is about as heavy as could be handled, 
for mill stocks are small, they are badly broken and 
efforts to increase the output have met with small 
success. In the embargoed eastern territory much hem- 
lock is being substituted for woods from more distant 
sections and good prices are obtained. Hemlock sellers 
are not downcast by the relative slowness of the trade, 
for it is felt that as long as yellow pine prices main- 
tain their present basis hemlock prices will not be 
affected. Some buying has been done for spring de- 
livery, but generally manufacturers are unwilling to 
commit themselves so far in advance. 

* * 


The way in which the production of the western pines 
holds up is both surprising and gratifying. The mills 
all have on hand enough logs to keep them running 

until winter weather forces a shut 
WESTERN down, and so far the winter has been 
PINES very mild all thru the producing ter- 
ritory. Production, for example, in 
the Inland Empire increased for the week ended Dee. 8 
and was the greatest since the week ended Nov. 10. A 
group of twenty-six Inland Empire mills, for the week 
ended Dec. 8, produced 18,141,284 feet, shipped 15,- 
884,443 feet and booked orders for 16,700,000 feet. The 
mills are not going after business vigorously, stock 
available selling well without much solicitation. If 
the buyer does not want to pay the price asked all in- 


————e 


terest is lost in the deal by the seller, for it is main- 
tained that there will be an eager market for all the 
lumber that the mills can produce, and besides lumber 
is needed to round out the stock on hand. In (Cali- 
fornia sawing operations are continued wherever possi- 
ble, but many of the mills are having difficulty in keep- 
ing up with the demand. The use of lumber for making 
box shooks has not decreased; in fact, it will not be 
long before some of the mills start cutting up shop 
to make box shooks, so brisk is the demand. Prices are 
well maintained at all producing points. The ear 
shortage hampers shipments to a considerable degree, 
* * * 


While the present demand for redwood is not very 
heavy all of the mills have good sized order files, mate. 
rial reduction of which is prevented by the ear short- 

age, that is very acute. The buy- 
REDWOOD ing by the retailers in southern 
California has picked up a bit, but 
the eastern trade is largely awaiting developments 
after the first of the year. The sale of stock for re- 
manufacturing purposes is good, and with further de- 
velopment of the oil fields in California and Wyoming 
the demand for stave stock is sure not to decrease, 
The export business is good when the shortage of ves- 
sels and the very high ocean freight rates are consid- 
ered, the greatest demand being for rough clear red- 
wood and for ties. Prices are well maintained thruout 
the list and give every evidence of remaining so. 

* * * 

Probably the most important development in the 
Douglas fir section was the increase in production 
over that of the preceding week, and the rate of cut 

will be kept up right thru the Christ- 
DOUGLAS mas holidays as far as it is possible, 
FIR tho of course there is bound to be 

some curtailment. For the week 
ended Dec. 8 a group of 132 mills cut 77,271,311 feet, 
as compared with the production of 73,022,478 feet by 
135 mills the preceding week; normal production is 
estimated at 91,600,000 feet. Orders placed were 
below actual production 9,331,678 feet, or 12.08 percent, 
while shipments were below actual production 13,099,- 
313 feet, or 16.95 percent. Perhaps the volume of ship- 
ments might have been better if the mills had not 
rigidly kept from shipping anything that might come 
under the embargo restrictions imposed by the Govern- 
ment. The result was that rail orders were booked for 
2,370,000 feet more than was shipped by rail. It must 
not be understood that there is an adequate supply of 
cars on the Coast, for such is not the case; it is the 
desire to point out that other conditions besides the 
car shortage are partly responsible for the slowness with 
which shipments are made. The Government continues 
to place large orders for fir, and as more and more of 
the output of timbers is taken by this purchaser the 
quotations to civilian purchasers have a tendency to 
firm up. Special cutting bills are plentiful and good 
prices may be realized. Generally speaking, fir prices 
are firm. 

* * * 

The red cedar shingle market is still in the condition 
brought about by an excess of transit car shipments. 
The market is weaker at producing points than it is 

in the middle West and in the Last, 
SHINGLES, where embargoes have prevented so 
LATH great a flooding of the market. Be- 
cause of the general dullness in build- 
ing and the lack of buying that usually attends the 
holidays and the inventory period shingle buying may 
be expected to remain quiet until after the first of the 
year. As the car shortage is becoming acuter an im- 
provement in the market may be expected after the 
ears already in transit are disposed of. The price of 
white cedar shingles has not changed and the demand 
is equal to the supply. About the same situation is 
observed among the cypress producers, tho it should 
be remembered that shingle stocks are low, badly 
broken and difficult to obtain. The demand for lath 
is not so brisk as it was two months ago, but there 
are sales of sufficient size to take care of practically all 
the offerings at good prices. 

* * * 

The car shortage’s unpleasant presence is felt in 
every section now and those that put off from week to 
week and month to month the placing of orders are 

not in very good condition. Perhaps 


GENERAL the movement to make southern ports 
LUMBER the outlets for much of the food and 
FACTORS grain to be shipped to Europe will 


result in a better supply of cars for 
the lumber manufacturers of the South, but no imme- 
diate relief from that source is in sight. The cars 
might come in very handy for the Government, for that 
matter. The report made public this week of the health 
conditions at some of the army camps is certain to 
bring some changes and it is pretty broadly hinted 
that some of the canvas camps will be changed to wood 
camps. The majority of these camps are located in 
the North Carolina pine and southern pine territories 
and the manufacturers of these woods would be called 
upon to supply much of the lumber, but manufacturers 
in more remote sections would receive indirect benefit 
in that competition would be lessened. Along with 
the sustained volume of Government purchasing of lum- 
ber the question of price control keeps bobbing uP. 
Lumbermen who have investigated the workings ° 
the price fixing of steel and coal report that those 1- 
dustries are not harmed. This is especially pertinent 
to the retail lumberman, for coal retailers are said 
to be well pleased with the results obtained. Perhaps 
the plan would work equally well in the lumber indus- 
try if the retailers would adopt modern methods of 
accounting that would actually show the cost of doing 
business. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








In a national crisis, it is difficult to know where to 
draw the line in the conservation of resources and the 
elimination of waste. That any widespread cessation of 
buying would bring about a reaction in business that 
would be serious is obvious; at the same time, it is evi- 
dent that the country can not continue in the lavish ex- 
penditure of money and the waste of former years. Frank 
A. Vanderlip, in his thrift campaign, is severely criti- 
cized by business men as being too pessimistic in his 
utterances. If those utterances are interpreted literally, 
there is much in the criticism that is justified, but Mr. 
Vanderlip is a student of human nature and knows full 
well that no mind is going to accept and follow his state- 
ments literally. The American people have lived too long 
in the lap of luxury to be suddenly converted to an ultra- 
conservative policy of living. 

George E. Robert, Mr. Vanderlip’s assistant and, for 
many years, the director of the United States Mint, in 
discussing this phase of the situation said that all the 
talk in favor of saving would not curtail buying to an 
extent where it would prove injurious to general business. 
It may have a temporary effect in that direction, but the 
American people forget easily, and will soon revert to old 
habits unless the pressure is put on very strong. It is 
generally conceded that there must be a concerted effort 
at conservatism, not only in buying but in all of our 
activities. Every atom of energy must be utilized in 
such a way as to produce results, and every dollar must 
receive the same treatment at the hands of the American 
people if this country is to accomplish the desired results 
in our present undertaking. 

The first thought must be to support the Government, 
and in doing so every effort must be directed toward the 
supplying of money and men and food stuffs and war ma- 
terials to the Government and its Allies. In doing this 
there necessarily must be some profit to the producer, to 
the end that he may contribute to the financial needs of 
the country. This means active and prosperous business. 
When the Government has been supplied with its needs, 
buying should continue in order to provide the needs of 
the individual, and this means ‘‘ business as usual’’ after 
the Government has been cared for. It means the elimi- 
nation of waste, and to the extent that we eliminate 
waste and forego the purchase of things we do not actu- 
ally need to that extent will we contribute to our own 
prosperity and increase our capacity for buying. 

So far in the campaign for conserving our resources 
the educational feature has been directed principally to 
the individual. There are other features equally as im- 
portant; the business world has a duty to perform. Each 
line of trade must follow the same general policy of con- 
servation, to the end that waste be eliminated and our 
resources be utilized to the utmost possible extent. One 
of the greatest causes of loss is our rather crude methods 
of doing business. Manufacturing establishments have 
been systematized by efficiency engineers, but the method 
of selling and handling credits has been entirely over- 
looked. The open book account, which has caused more 
headaches than any other feature of modern business, has 
been a source of heavy loss to business generally. 

National waste is being eliminated. This is true in 
producing, manufacturing, distributing, purchasing, 
hoarding, and in the handling of credits. The Federal 
Reserve system has provided a way for the treatment of 
commercial credit obligations at a minimum cost. The 
trade acceptance, if put into general use, will go far 
beyond a mere improvement in financial methods. The 
business man who unnecessarily ties up resources in open 
book accounts operates against national interest just as 
surely as does the farmer whose wheat rots in the field, or 
the lumberman who fails to provide against forest fires, 
or any other producer who neglects properly to protect 
the output of his business. 

In this national crisis all of our resources must essen- 
tially be handled in a way that will make them available 
at all times for the use of the country at large. Few 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


people realize how much credit is tied up in ‘‘open book 
accounts’’ that are not liquid. Supposing that credit 
were carried in a liquid form so that it would be available 
at all times, the result would be a tremendous increase in 
our available banking funds, and this would not only 
make Government financing easier but would afford busi- 
ness the relief that it needs in the way of additional 
credit. 

There has been much discussion in recent months of 
the trade acceptance in general business. At first this 
was looked upon as something that could be applied only 
to certain lines of business, especially small business or 
exceedingly big business. Fortunately, the acceptance 
holds in it possibilities of merit not confined to the pur- 
poses of either small or big business, or any particular 
class of business. In its use the concern operating with 
modest capital finds the possibility of meeting its more 
heavily capitalized competitors upon terms of practically 
business equality. The United States is at war, and the 
interests and future of the nation can best be served 
when the credits of the country are put into such shape 
as to enable every dollar to exert its maximum strength 
and service. 

Under the new banking system the trade acceptance can 
be used as a basis of currency issue. The use of the 
trade acceptance in financing both domestic and foreign 
transactions facilitates the operation and is an economy 
and a benefit to the buyer, the seller and the consumer. 
That the demands of commerce and industry be ade- 
quately cared for at all times is essential, and this is a 
problem at a time when the Government requirements are 
so great. It is essential that our banking and our busi- 
ness position be kept as liquid as possible. The strength 
of the banking position under the Federal Reserve system 
is measured largely by the amount of paper that is eligi- 
ble to rediscount at the Federal Reserve banks. Trade 
acceptances and commercial paper, in proper form, are 
not only eligible for rediscount but the trade acceptance 
also commands a preferential rate at the Federal Reserve 
banks. 

Business would be greatly strengthened by the univer- 
sal use of the trade acceptance. Instead of the manu- 
facturer carrying a large amount of his sales in open 
book accounts and being compelled to use his own credit 
thru borrowing on commercial paper or otherwise at the 
banks, he would be able to utilize the credit of the pur- 
chaser of his products to finance the transaction. In 
other words, the trade acceptance is simply a negotiable 
acknowledgment of the receipt of goods and a promise to 
pay for them at a fixed date and place. It creates a 
liquid asset, it certifies to the correctness of a transac- 
tion, and it requires less borrowing by the seller,on his 





own paper at a relatively higher rate. It makes for econ- 
omy in the collection of accounts, reduces loss by bad 
debts, mitigates friction arising from the taking of un- 
earned discount, releases capital for more important pur- 
poses, fixes maturity and dates and helps the seller in his 
calculations for future purchases by relieving him of the 
necessity of selling accounts receivable at a high rate of 
interest. It also assures him of a preferential rate of 
discount, besides providing a double liability for the 
banker. On the other hand, it helps the buyer complete 
his contract and increases his own financial standing. 

The trade acceptance is receiving close attention, not 
only from the wholesaler but the retailer as well, yet 
there is much missionary work to be done to bring it into 
universal use. The Anierican business man is slow to 
adopt new methods of doing business, especially when 
they relate to credit; but nothing else appeals so strongly 
to the business man as the financial advantage to be 
gained thru the use of improved methods. The retailer 
will find that he can secure better terms and probably 
price concession once the trade acceptance is in universal 
use. He certainly improves his credit standing by ex- 
pressing his willingness to meet his stated obligations at 
stated times. He reduces the necessity of securing from 
the bank a large line of credit, frequently larger than 
necessary, because each transaction is taken care of on a 
credit basis as it comes along. 

One of the first features to be considered in connection 
with the general use of the trade acceptance is the crea- 
tion and development of an open discount market. Such 
a market would prove beneficial not only to the banks but 
to the business men generally, and is inevitable. Many 
business houses that have been using the trade accep- 
tance have had little occasion to discount any of the ac- 
ceptances; they carry them as a cash reserve, and this 
speaks volumes for this method of making commercial 
credit liquid as well as increasing the liquidity of bank 
assets. 

Canada has been using the trade acceptance for years 
and it has become one of the fundamentals of Canadian 
business practice. There the seller, once or twice a month, 
takes the accumulated accepted drafts to his bank, which 
forwards them to the branch bank or correspondent lo- 
cated nearest the buyer. In Canada, of course, we have 
branch banking; in this country we have not. The drafts 
are there presented for acceptance and are held by the 
collecting bank until maturity. By arrangement between 
the buyer and the bank such acceptances are treated as 
checks, and on the due date are charged against the 
creditor’s account without any date. Thus it will be seen 
how the acceptance in Canada simplifies the method of 
doing business. 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BUILDING FIELD 


Persons who are disposed to postpone building operations 
until after the war, figuring that materials will be cheaper 
then, are basing their hopes upon false premises and are 
doomed to disappointment. Nothing seems more certain 
than that there will be a rush of building as soon as hos- 
tilities are ended, the inevitable result of which will be to 
force prices still higher. When everybody wants building 
materials and labor at once there certainly will be no lower- 
ing of prices. The prudent course is to proceed with needed 
construction without regard to post bellum conditions. The 
chances are that money will be saved by so doing. 


The special advisory war shipping committee of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York last week issued a report 
calling attention to the serious difficulty ship builders in and 
adjacent to that city are experiencing because of the lack 
of housing for their workmen. One ship builder who needs 
2,000 additional men says that he could easily get them 
were he able to provide housing. The ship builders have had 
to put such large amount of capital into plant enlargement 
that they are unable to finance the building of houses as 
well, and private investors are chary about taking hold of 
the proposition on account of high cost of materials, uncer- 
tainty as to utility of the houses after the abnormal war 
activity is at an end, and other causes. The ship builders 
express the opinion that the Government must finance the 
building of workmen’s houses if the necessary asa are to 
be turned out on time, 


A movement to stimulate building in Cleveland, Ohio, thru 
gaining codperation from local banking interests is being 
carried on by the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers. It is 
the belief of the lumber and other material dealers that if 
the banks of Cleveland would loosen up and loan money for 
building purposes a vast improvement in conditions would 
result. A strong demand for housing exists, as the popula- 
tion has increased phenomenally in the last two years owing 
to the many new manufacturing plants coming to Cleveland 
and the large amount of war orders on hand. 


Among the important building projects planned for the 





coming year at St. Louis is the erection of an elaborate sys- 

tem of independent warehouses and terminals. It is proposed 
to expend approximately $3,000,000, exclusive of the cost of 
the ground. Plans for the enterprise have been perfected by 
Harry H. Wiggin, president of the Terminal Wharf & Rail- 
road Warehouse Co., of Boston, Mass., and the proposed ware- 
houses and terminals will be erected after the designs of those 
in Boston. The site is on the property of the C. F, Liebke 
Hardwood Lumber Co., comprising fifteen acres on the north 
and south sides of Buchanan Street and extending from Sec- 
ond Street to the Mississippi River, and from Algelrodt Street 
to Dock Street. Two operating and holding companies have 
been organized—the North St. Louis Terminal Realty Co., 
with a capital stock of $350,000, and the Dock Street Realty 
Co., capital stock $150,000. 


Halifax (N. S.) will soon be calling for all available boards 
in the Canadian Provinces, to be used for the immediate erec- 
tion of shelters and soon for house building. A list of im- 
mediate necessities stated the demand as follows: 18,000 
sash; 2,000 doors; 1,000,000 feet of boards; 300,000 square 
feet of wall board; 1,000 kegs of nails; 25,000 feet of scant- 
ling; fifty tons of putty; and more than 1,000,000 lights of 
glass. 


It is believed by the committee in charge of the restoration 





1 doant want t’ git my naime in th’ 
papers as bein’ one o’ these heyer heros 
but they know down t’ Washington they 
kin allus sell ‘nother one o’ them librty 
bons if they send it t’ th’ camp where I'm 
workin’ "bout payday. 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 











of the devastated area of Halifax that the task of re- 
building the houses in the two and a half square miles sus- 
taining the greatest damage will require more than a year. 

A textile mill about to be erected in Maynard, Mass., calls 
for more than 1,000,000 feet of spruce, largeiy dimension. 
Bidding on it has been slow because there is so much 24 feet 
in it that few care to bid on it as a whole. 

The total building contracts entered into in San Francisco 
during November amounted to $884,390, classified as follows: 
Brick, $430,979; frame, $192,179; alterations, $261,232; a 
total of $884,390; State work, $9,031, and city and county 
of, San Francisco work, $51,660, making a grand total of 
$898,587. 

An extensive publicity campaign is about to be launched 
by about thirty dealers in suburban real estate in New York, 
for the purpose of inducing rent-payers to buy homes. This 
movement grew out of a meeting held recently at the call of 
J. W. Doolittle, president of the real estate exchange of Long 
Island. The campaign is planned to extend over a period of 
six months. Initial expenditures to the amount of $25,000 
or more are planned, and it is expected that this fund will 
be largely augmented by additional sums to be raised from 
public service corporations, dealers in building materials and 
others who would benefit by the increased building of 
suburban homes, The committee plans to approach the sub- 
ject on the basis of thrift, better living, patriotism, and 
sound investment. 

The shortage of houses in Tacoma, Wash., is acute. It is 
said by men in close touch with the situation that the im- 
mediate erection of at least 1,000 new houses is urgently 
needed, and that even that number would by no means sat- 
isfy the demand. One real estate firm has fixed up thirty 
or forty old houses that a short time ago would have been 
considered hopeless for residence purposes. It has been 


suggested that the merchants of the city and others who are 
directly benefited by the influx of newcomers and who are 
interested in retaining as many of them as possible as per- 
manent residents should organize with a view to remedying 
the situation by helping finance the building of houses. 
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WOODSMAN IS AFTER THE KAISER’S GOAT 


Tells His Fellows, in the Vernacular, How to Do 
Their Bit 


PORTLAND, OrE., Dec. 17.—The initials ‘‘L. L. L. L.’’ 
promise to become as well known thruout the Pacific 
Northwest as the three best-hated letters in the lumber- 
man’s alphabet: ‘‘I. W. W.’’ The quartet of ‘‘L.’s,’’ 
however, are as honorable as the sinister trio last named are 
infamous. The former stands for ‘‘ Loyal Legion of Lum- 
bermen and Loggers,’’ composed of men who are pledged 
to get out without a moment of avoidable delay the timber 
needed for war purposes. One veteran logger who is 
entitled to place the ‘‘four L’s’’ after his name makes 
a few pointed remarks to his mates in a letter addressed 
to the Portland Oregonian. His communication, which is 
signed ‘‘Old Timer,’’ reads as follows: 


Boys, have you read Colonel Disque’s appeal to us for more 
airplane and ship timber material? I have spent 37 years of 
my life in the woods with you and I’m still some man and 
I want to ask you boys, with the stag pants and cork shoes, 
if you are going to pass up this appeal or are you going to 
stand by him? 

Tom and Joe and Ben and Harry and a host of our num- 
bers who used to work with us have quit their $5, $6, $7 and 
$8 a day and joined the service for $30 a month and are 
already over there in our old element (the mud) to their 
waists with no chance to get out until they are told to. 

Loys, let me tell you that Wilhelm is some goer and we’ve 
got to fight like hell to whip him, but we are not going to try 
to whip him: we are going to whip him and you can do just 
as much here to do it as the boys can who have gone over 
there, and I’ll tell you how to do it. 

First, Mr. Foreman, every time you turn the crew out you 
are starting over the top. 

Second, Mr. Hook Tender (excuse me for calling you Mr.), 
every time you grab that haulback and start over the hills 
around a bunch of logs you are going over the top. 

You rigging men are helping to do it and every time you 
chokermen put a choker around a log you are putting three 
or four pairs of wooden shoes out of business. 

Mr. Donkey Driver, every time you pull that throttle you 
are heading a cannon ball straight at that accursed kaiser and 
his hell-bound bunch of murderers. 

Mr. Gang of Fallers, every time you drop one of our forest 
kings you are planting forty or fifty more sauerkraut eaters, 
where they will never sprout again. 

You buckers, monkey flunkeys, bull cooks, whistle punks, 
cook house and blacksmiths outfits are doing just as much 
for your country as tho you wore the shoulder straps of an 
officer. 

If I ever write you again I am going to tell you how to 
handle the kaiser’s bull cook when he starts trouble in our 
ranks. But, above all, let us help this man who has come 
among us to get these timbers. We may never get a military 
funeral, but let us show the world that we are game. Let 
us stand by Colonel Disque and President Wilson. Let us 
stand by the Grand Old Flag until her colors spell the word 
“freedom” to every nation on the face of the earth. 








NORTHERN PINE SHIPMENTS SHOW DECREASE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 18.—The November ship- 
ments of northern pine lumber as reported by twenty-five 
mills to the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
showed a decided decrease as compared with last year, 
the heaviest decrease of any month this year. Shipments 
were 54,143,616 feet, compared with 85,470,895 feet re- 
ported by twenty-eight mills for November, 1916, a de- 
crease of 31,327,279 feet, or 36.7 percent. Shipments 
for eleven months of the present year aggregate 772,- 
019,638 feet, compared with 920,263,071 feet for the 
same months in 1916, a decrease of 148,243,433 feet, or 
16.1 percent. Lath shipments were 8,080,200 for Novem- 
ber and 153,088,575 for eleven months this year, com- 
pared with 13,609,550 for November and 165,855,025 for 
the corresponding months last year. 

Production reported by the same twenty-five mills was 
only 12,120,375 feet for November of this year, com- 
pared with 33,845,393 feet for November, 1916. Pro- 
duction for eleven months of the present year has been 
608,387,714 feet, compared with 773,967,000 feet for 
the same period in 1916, a decrease of 165,579,286 feet, 
or 21.4 percent. Lath production was 2,894,200 for 
November and 122,996,516 for eleven months this year, 
compared with 7,230,300 for November and 196,473,600 
for eleven months of 1916. 





SHIP BUILDING BRINGS GROWTH TO BEAUMONT 


Beaumont, TEx., Dec. 17.—Nineteen wooden ships, 
sixteen of them for the Government, are now under 
course of construction in the six ship building plants in 
Beaumont, and at least five of them will be launched by 
early spring. 

The Government vessels will each have a capacity of 
3,500 tons and each will cost about $300,000. Approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber is being 
utilized in their construction and about 1,000,000 feet of 
hardwood is also being used. 

At the six local plants there are now 1600 mechanics 
and laborers engaged in building ships. All these men 
have been attracted to Beaumont within the last year and 
many of them are family men. The city’s population has 
increased fully 5000 people since Jan. 1 of this year, due 
to the ship building industry. The combined payroll of 
the six local companies is approximately $43,000 a week. 

Continually the plants are adding more men, and the 
Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., of which J. W. 
Link, of Houston, is president, put on a night shift last 
week in order to speed up the construction of the six 
Government boats being built in this plant. Within 
ninety days, the ship building concerns report, their 
forces will be doubled. ‘This Beaumont Ship Building 
company will launch its first vessel about the. last of 
February and the second a month later. 

Beeause of temporary labor trouble, the launching of 
Henry Piaggio’s two schooners has been delayed. Both 
hulls are almost completed and indications are they will 
be launched in January. These boats are being built 
for Mr. Piaggio’s own use, he being a prominent lumber 
exporter. 

The small schooner being built by the Tarver Ship- 
building Corporation will be ready to launch about 
March 1. This is a 700-ton vessel and is being built for 
commercial use. : 





The following table shows the number of boats being 
built by local companies and the number of men they 
employ: 

Beaumont Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., six ships for the 
Government; 400 men. 


McBride & Law Shipbuilding Co., four ships for the Gov- 
ernment; 400 men. 


Henry Piaggio, two ships for commercial use; 375 men. 

Lone Star Shipbuilding Co., four ships for the Government ; 
200 men. 

Tarver Shipbuilding Corporation, one ship for commercial 
use; 125 men. 

J. N. McCammon Shipbuilding Co., two ships for the Goy- 
ernment; 100 men. 

The Beaumont and Lone Star companies each have a 
Government contract for six boats; McBride & Law’s 
contract calls for four hulls and McCammon has a con- 
tract to build four. 


LET THE BOTANIST EXPLAIN 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 17.—Here, indeed, is a puz- 
zle from the great vegetable kingdom which persons 
living in the vicinity of Cincinnati would be very glad 
to have the professional timberman or botanist explain. 

Out beyond the confines of Cincinnati the Little Miami 
River makes its way, and in the summer persons with 
purses a bit too slim to allow of fleeing to Great Lakes 
or seashore utilize the quiet reaches of that stream for 
camping grounds. Camp sites, whether for tents or for 
permanent bungalows, have, as a result, gone to pre- 
mium; but as shade is a most determining factor in fix- 
ing values, landowners have kept a particular eye on the 
native trees fringing the stream. 

Far from least attractive of these natural covers for 
the summer camper is the great tree in the accompany- 
ing illustration, rising from the river bank between 
Epworth Heights and Loveland, here in south Ohio. 

In its youth the tree waxed tall and strong, as any 
other. Then, for some reason of its own, the main stem 
or trunk kept on reaching toward the sky, while a 
branching diverged at about the height of a fairly tall 
man. Nothing unusual in that, of course; trees without 
number can be found doing so. However, soon after 
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A FREAK OF NATURE NEAR CINCINNATI, OHIO 


this first limb had diverged another saw fit to stride off 
from the main trunk. It went out squarely, where the 
other had left at tangent; as a result, ere long this second 
branch came full in the way of the first limb. 

Just what happened must be left to the botanist for 
explanation. Natural grafting, overlapping, wrowing 
thru, whatever it was, is to be set forth by him. Suf- 
fice to say that each branch seemed to have continued 
on its own sweet way, much as intersecting railroad 
tracks might cross one another at a proper crossing. 

The picture shows the triangular orifice left between 
the main trunk and the intersecting limbs off from it. 
Each limb goes on, out its way, without seeming to note 
the interruption. Each is strong and healthy as any 
other part of the tree; each bears its full quota of 
foliage. 

What happened when limb met limb, and neither 
would swerve or give way, only the botanist can tell. 
It happened at some time when man was not around to 
see; but its results remain to these times to puzzle every 
visitor to this part of the historic stream who may 
chance to stop skiff or canoe here below the tree. 





GOOD LUMBER MARKET IN WEST INDIES 


Toronto, ONnT., Dec. 17.—E. H. S. Flood, Canadian 
trade commissioner for the British West Indies, reports 
as follows concerning the market for lumber in Bar- 
badoes: 


Stocks of lumber are low, particularly in spruce and white 
pine, the latter being practically out of supply. During the 
year the lumber trade has been quite up to the average of 
other years. The lumber has been coming down by schooner 
as formerly, small lots, however, by the Royal Mail. Freight 
rates are now quoted at $12 a thousand as against $6 and $7 
two years ago. Owing to the number of factories erected, and 
increased building operations thruout the year, the demand 
for lumber has been brisk, tho prices have been excessive. 
At present there are openings for consignments. If any 
Canadian firm is in position to consign lumber to this market, 
it would undoubtedly bring a high price, either spruce or 
white pine, particularly the latter. Ordinary spruce lumber 
is now selling at $50 a thousand and white pine about $55 
to $60. : 


_— 


GOVERNMENT WANTS AVIATION MECHANICIANS 


Special Need Is for the Navy—Rapid Promotion Is 
Probable 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17.—A fine opportunity is 
offered to'young men of mechanical ability in the avia 
tion branch of the United States navy. Secretary Dan- 
iels has issued a call for 8,000 men for the ground per 
sonnel of the navy flying service. It is stated that promo- 
tion will be as rapid as is merited. 

The requirements for enrollment will be the same as 
those for the regular service of the navy. Carpenters’ 
mates will train for approximately six weeks. On com- 
pletion of the training, the provisional landsmen, afte: 
examination, will be rated first or second class petty offi- 
cers. Carpenters, woodworkers, machinists, coppersmiths, 
blacksmiths, fabric workers, riggers, acetylene welders, 
gas engine repairmen and instrument makers are in 
cluded in the trades covered by these ratings. 

Landsmen for quartermaster need have no previous 
trade experience. Men of the trades such as rigging, 
fabric working and wire working are desired, as are also 
men experienced in the operation of hydrogen plants o: 
in the care and upkeep of dirigibles or balloons. Car- 
penters’ mates will look after the upkeep and repair of 
wings, pontoons, flying boat hulls and bodies, balloons 
and dirigibles. Their training will cover the practical 
application of their trade skill to general aviation work. 
Machinists’ mates must show previous experience in gaso 
line engines or any allied skilled trade such as that of 
electrician. They will be trained in the upkeep and over 
hauling of aircraft engines. 

Provision is made for men especially well qualified for 
enlistment or enrollment as carpenters’ and machinists’ 
mates to be enrolled directly for that second class rate, 
should their skill be sufficient. The rating badges for 
men in this service will be the same as in the regular navy 
except for the addition of double wings. 

Men enlisting in the eastern district, which includes 
New York and Brooklyn, will train at the Naval Air 
Station, Bay Shore, L. I. Central district men, which in- 
cludes those from Chicago, will be instructed at the Naval 
Training Station, Great Lakes, Ill., and the Dunwoody 
Institute, Minneapolis. The southern district training 
school will be at the Naval Aeronautic Station, Pensa 
cola, Fla., as well as at Bay Shore, L. I. The western 
district enlisted men will go to the Naval Air Station, 
San Diego, Cal., and also to Long Island, N. Y. 


DIVERTING FOODSTUFFS MAY RELIEVE CAR SHORTAGE 

BrauMont, TEx., Dee. 17.—The decision of the distri 
bution department of the Federal Food Administration 
to divert shipments of foodstuffs thru Gulf and south 
Atlantic ports, local lumber manufacturers believe, wil! 
tend to relieve the serious car shortage situation. The 
cars brought to the South with foodstuffs for export to 
the Allies will be utilized by the lumber manufacturers 
in distributing lumber to their trade in the middle West. 
The lumbermen will see to it that no ‘‘empties’’ aré 
returned to the wheat producing territory. 

That part of the shipments of foodstuffs will be 
routed thru Beaumont is indicated in a letter received 
today by Traffic Manager C. A. Bland, of the Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce, from Edward Chambers, head 
of the food distribution department of the Federal Food 
Administration. The latter urges the local traffic manage: 
to codperate with the Government and the railroads in 
every way to facilitate the movement of these shipments, 
the contents of which are so badly needed by the Allies 
and even by the American expeditionary forces in France 

Because of its military value to the enemy, detailed 
information regarding the exportation of foodstuffs is 
being withheld, the press voluntarily effeeting strict cen 
sorship, but it is generally known that the principal Guli 
ports of Louisiana and Texas are preparing to handle a 
great volume of tonnage during the next few months. At 
Beaumont the municipal wharves, docks, terminals and 
freight sheds have been tendered the Government and, 
judging from Mr. Chambers’ letter, the offer has been 
accepted. 


REPORT OF HARDWOOD INSPECTION WORK 


The statement of inspection work for November, 1917, 
issued by the secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, shows a total original inspection of 15,121,- 
222 feet and reinspections of 157,458 feet. 

Inspections made by salaried inspectors were as 
follows: 








Feet Feet 
Inspected Inspected 
Chicago, Ill....... 1,181,135 Chattanooga, Tenn. 256,078 


Minneapolis, Minn. 493/981 Bristol, Tenn..... 378,790 
Oshkosh, Wis..... 128,347 Asheville, N. C.... 243,398 
Detroit, Mich..... 797,294 Cincinnati, Ohio.. 587,397 









Grand Rapids, Louisville, Ky.... 508,162 
ae 823,070 New York City, 
St. Louis, Mo..... 905,403 Bs Riscasaccess gEaseeo 
Alton, Ill... 199,614 bUmAIO, IN. Dosis 0 450,678 
Cairo, Tl... 300,261 Pittsburgh, Pa.... 184,064 
Memphis, Tenn.... 801,128 Philadelphia, Pa... 541,240 
New Orleans, La.. 366,027 ‘Toronto, Ont..... 330,648 
Alexandria, La.... 258,572 Boston, Mass..... 358,792 
Demopolis, Ala.... 341,782 Clarksburg, W. Va. 103,144 
Helena, Ark....... 237,079 —— 
Nashville, Tenn... 203,972 Total so 60 eek w42,064 
Inspections made by fee inspectors were as follows: 
Menominee, Mich.. 621,741 Manistee, Mich.... 893,083 
Trout Lake, Mich.. 197,529 Boyne City, Mich.. 82,419 
Traverse City, Mich. 765,247 Sault Ste. Marie.. 70,217 
Escanaba, Mich... 155,009 Baltimore, Md.... 89,769 
Petoskey, Mich.... 830,715 —— 
East Jordan, Mich. 172,629 WOU sogiss seas 3,878,358 


H. A. Hoover, chief inspector, made the reinspection 
of 157,458 feet. 





THE International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
Italy, estimates that the wheat production in 1917 in 
the seventeen principal producing countries outside of 
the Teutonic alliance and Russia was 1,868,000,000 
bushels, or 98.8 percent of the 1916 crop. 
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FIR EMBARGO SITUATION IS PUZZLING 


Lumbermen Believe Effect Will Be Good—Shipping 
Board Issues Instructions Regarding Releases 


. 


SEATTLE, WASH, Dec. 15.—Seattle lumbermen are figu- 
vatively ‘‘up in the air’’ on the question of the fir em- 
hargo, and no one seems to have a clear conception of 
what the final effect will be. All are of the opinion, how- 
ever, that it will better conditions in every way, and no 
one has said a word against it. 

The following communication was addressed to the 
various Seattle companies this week by Charles W. Stim- 
son, appointed by Capt. John F. Blain, of the United 
States Shipping Board, as supervisor for the State of 
\Vashington : 

For the purpose of administering the embargo on lumber 

s established by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, W. B. 
Nettleton, at Seattle, has been delegated to act as my author- 
ived representative in your district, with power to release 
i ye for release on lumber, you will be required to 
furnish him complete specifications of same in triplicate. All 

leases are made subject to cancellation at any time prior to 
oe required to notify this office as soon as any lumber 
which has been released is shipped. 

Be sure to specify the number of each release in any and 
il correspondence. If for any reason you do not think that 
-ou come under this embargo act, I wish that you would write 
us immediately, stating your reasons therefor. 

This embargo does not apply to western pine, cedar or 
iemlock products. 

Similar letters have been mailed to the other sections 
if the Washington division of the embargo, naming the 
epresentative in each section, who are as follows: J. J. 
Donovan, Bellingham; R. Hambidge, Everett; J. G. 
Dickson, Tacoma; F. B. Hubbard, Centralia; W. B. 
Mack, Grays Harbor, and Charles Lewis, Willapa Harbor. 

J. E. Pinkham, of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., gave 
as his opinion on the embargo that it was merely a natural 
regulation which will act to the benefit of the industry, 
being in effeet conscription of the lumber output. Instead 
of one or two mills being forced to take care of all the 
Government requirements, it means that each mill will 
have a share of this business, and will not permit the 
cream of the commercial trade to go to the few mills that 
are willing to stand back and let the other man do the 
lighting. 

R. F. Dailey, secretary of the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ 
\ssociation, believes that the embargo will have to be 
modified so that the lumberman can ship other than 
(;overnment supplies, and that the Government will have 
to supply ears for such shipments. He says that if this 
is not done the lumbermen will be put into financial straits, 
sinee but 20 pereent of the output will consist of Govern- 
ment material. The mills have been furnishing the 
Government with all they could, and he does not think 
conditions will be materially different. It will be just a 
question of being resourceful enough to get the cars for 
shipments. 

The one rub that has so far evidenced itself in the 
embargo is in the case of ship yards which are building 
vessels for other than the American Government. A num- 
ber of Seattle plants have extensive contracts with foreign 
interests and private concerns for wooden ships, and these 
plants will be foreed to suspend operations unless an ex- 


line were discussed at the meeting and a committee of ten, 
comprising one or more representatives from each city 
was appointed to communicate with the shipping board in 
an effort to evolve a definite plan. 

The conference was executive, but it is known that the 
question of whether it will be necessary to raise an addi- 
tional $3,000,000 to supplant the Government appropria- 
tion, which has been urged here, was discussed. The ap- 
propriation of the shipping board is intended for a barge 
line between St. Louis and St. Paul, and one of the pur- 
poses of the committee will be to try to induce the Govern- 
ment to extend the scope of the plan so as to include the 
lower river cities. 

Richard 8. Hawes, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of St. Louis, presided at the conference. 

Several members of the appointed committee will go 
to Washington within the next few days to confer with 
Government officials. C. D. Johnson, vice president of the 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., has taken a deep interest in 
this matter. 

Capt. A. A. Poland, of the engineer corps, who is 
stationed here with the special duty of loking after the 
development of the river traffic, represented Brig.-Gen. 
William M. Black, chief of the United States Army Engi- 
neers, at the conference. 





WHAT AMERICAN LUMBERMEN ARE DOING IN FRANCE 


The two accompanying views are of unusual interest, 
showing as they do how lumbermen from the United States 
as well as lumber from this country are already in the 
thick of things in France. One of the views shows an 
American lumberjack in a characteristically nonchalant 
attitude on top of a load of logs being hauled up to the 
front. He is a member of one of the United States forest 
engineer regiments that are doing a lot of work behind the 
western front and are making a fine record for themselves 
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A UNITED STATES SOLDIER-LUMBERJACK IN ACTION 
BEHIND THE BRITISH LINES 
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MANY UNITED STATES TROOPS IN FRANCE ARE TO BE 


eption to the embargo is made in their favor. All the 
vessels being constructed can be commandeered, and for 
this reason the builders believe an immediate ruling should 
he made for their benefit, especially since the yards will 
lose their labor if compelled to shut down temporarily. 
One Seattle yard, operating its own sawmill, was forced to 
ship its ship timbers east, going without a supply for its 
wh requirements. However, this situation will no doubt 
receive prompt attention. 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER TRANSPORTATION GETS BOOST 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 18—River traffic and the ship 
vuilding industry got a substantial boost last week when 
the United States Shipping Board set aside $3,360,000 of 
its ship building fund for the construction of twenty-four 
barges and four tugs on the Mississippi River to relieve 
freight congestion. It has been estimated that between 
25,000 and 30,000 freight cars will be released for war 
ae by the operation of a Mississippi River barge 
ne, 

_ The matter was at once taken up by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and business men of Memphis and New Orleans 
Were asked to join in’ a conference here. The conference 
adjourned this afternoon after a two-day session. Plans 
for the organization of a government-controlled. barge 





QUARTERED IN WOODEN CANTONMENTS SUCH AS THIS 


and for their country. This particular American soldier 
lumberjack is working behind the British front and ae- 
cording to the notation accompanying the photograph 
seeured by the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN he is far from 
being out of danger. 

The quality of the logs shown is nothing to boast of; 
perhaps the larger one already has experienced the vicissi- 
tudes of war, at least this is suggested by its split and 
torn appearance. The other photograph shows some of 
the buildings being erected at the cantonments in France 
which are to house the United States soldiers. 

This is the first time a photograph of cantonment con- 
struction in France for the United States troops has been 
shown in this country and it shows clearly the intention 
of the Government to take the best of care of our soldiers 
while on foreign soil. The view suggests that the build- 
ings are of the knock-down type and this is borne out by 
the fact that many knock-down barrack buildings have 
already been shipped to France. As our soldiers are to be 
equipped with American guns, fed American food and 
clothed with American clothes it is only natural that so 
far as practical they are to be housed in wooden canton- 
ments made from lumber that grew in the United States. 
The work of erection of the cantonments in France is 
being pushed rapidly in order that the troops may be com- 
fortably quartered as soon as they arrive. The workers 
appear to be much pleased with their task. 


f MEDIATORS FINISH LUMBER LABOR INVESTIGATIONS 


Findings Will Not Be Announced at Present—Lumber- 
men Confer on Fir Production 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 15—Having arrived at ‘‘ definite 
conclusions,’’ regarding the lumber situation, President 
Wilson’s mediation committee left Seattle last evening 
for St. Paul, to undertake a settlement of the strikes in’ 
that city. Until the information gathered by the com- 
mission has been presented to President Wilson, no state- 
ment will be made regarding the settlement of labor diffi- 
culties in the lumber industry. The following statement 
is the only one officially issued by the commission: 

The President’s mediation commission has reached definite 
conclusions as to the labor problems in the Northwest lumber 
industry. The commission is proceeding to Washington to 


report personally to the President and to recommend to him 
action thereon. 


B. W. Sawyer, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Protective 
League, who also acted as secretary for the lumbermen’s 
committee at the hearing of the commission, said regard- 
ing the conference: 

We talked for two solid weeks, and then parted company 
with a handshake. ‘We were all pledged to secrecy, and until 
the commission divulges its findings, it is impossible for the 
lumbermen to tell what occurred. 

At the request of Secretary of Labor William B. Wilson, 
the Lumbermen’s Protective League called a special meet- 
ing of lumbermen interested in fir production at the Wash- 
ington Hotel on Wednesday. An all-day secret conference 
ensued, which was attended by 150 lumbermen of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. On Thursday another meeting was 
held, at which the lumber industry was represented by a 
committee consisting of E. S. Grammar, chairman of the 
Lumbermen’s Protective League; A. C. Dixon, of Eugene, 
Ore.; W. B. Nettleton, of Seattle; Alex Polson, of Ho- 
quiam, and J. J. Donovan, of Bellingham. B. W. Sawyer 
was secretary of the committee. Dallas V. Halverstadt, 
attorney for the league, also attended the conference. The 
Governnient was represented by Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son, as chairman; Col. J. L. Spangler, banker and coal 
operator of Bellefonte, Penn.; E. P. Marsh, of Everett, 
Wash., president of the Washington State Federation of 
Labor; John H. Walker, a labor leader of Springfield, 
Tll.; and Felix Frankfurter, secretary and counsel of the 
commission. 


PREPARING FOR GREAT EXPORT MOVEMENT 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Dec. 17.—The embargo placed upon 
export shipments to the north Atlantic seaboards and the 
promised diversion of a vast export movement to the New 
Orleans gateway have led to the purchase by the Public 
Belt Railroad of two additional squares of ground near the 
river front, upon which storage tracks will be constructed. 
The deal was closed last week and track construction will 
begin early next year. 

Other indirect results of the promised export activity 
inelude the transfer of the headquarters of the Wolvin 
Steamship Line from Texas City, Tex., to New Orleans, 
and the announced diversion from New York to New 
Orleans, of the export business of the Lucey Manufactur 
ing Co., of New York, dealer in machinery and other sup 
plies. The Wolvin Line operates steamers to Mexican 
ports. Its president, A. B. Wolvin, of Duluth, has an- 
nounced the appointment of R. B. Smith, vice president, to 
the post of ‘‘ general manager, with headquarters at New 
Orleans, vice James Beattie, resigned.’’ The Lucey Manu- 
facturing Co. handles a large export business to the West 
Indies, the Dutch East Indies and Central and South 
America, which has been handled heretofore thru New 
York. Its diversion to New Orleans, according to pub- 
lished estimates, will bring 3,500 to 4,000 earloads annu- 
ally this way. J. W. Hart, the company’s traffie manager, 
visited New Orleans to arrange for the business last week. 

The local commerce association is organizing a move 
ment to have New Orleans designated as a ‘‘ free port,’’ 
in ease Congress decides to establish such ports. Special 
Agent C. D. Greer, of the Federal Tariff Commission, 
recently inspected the port facilities here, and intimations 
have come from Washington that the Department of Com 
merce may ask for the establishment of free ports. Chair- 
man Weil of the commerce association’s foreign trade 
bureau, sent a telegram to Secretary of Commerce Red 
field last Thursday requesting favorable consideration of 
New Orleans as a free port. 


TO TEST COLLECTION OF TROPICAL WOODS 


Mapison, WIs., Dec. 18.—The United States Forest 
Products Laboratory here is preparing to test a colleetion 
of tropical woods sent from Colombia and Brazil in South 
America to the United States Forest Service. The tests 
are to be made for the purpose of determining the value 
of the woods for war purposes, and especially their fitness 
for airplane construction. 

The laboratory work will be under the direction of 
H. M. Curran, formerly of the Philippine Forest Service, 
and now interested in the commercial development of 
South American timber resources. He is able to supply 
complete field data on the woods under investigation,-as 
he personally was the collector. . 

This is the first comprehensive group of South Ameri 
can timbers to be tested for commercial purposes in this 
country. About fifty specimens of the more common 
varieties have been chosen upon which laboratory data 
are most needed. While the tests will be made primarily 
to ascertain the war values of each of the woods, the 
data obtained will also serve to correlate these tropical 
species with the commercial timbers of the United States. 

Many of the South American woods exist in almost 
unlimited quantities and can be cheaply exported. Know 
ing their characteristics, it will doubtless be possible to 
use them to replace some of the scarcer United States 
native woods. A few soft woods of the United States, 
such as basswood and yellow poplar, are duplicated in 
the collection. Other species peculiar to South America 
are expected to show qualities similar to those of ash, 
hickory, walnut, persimmon ete. A few fancy finish 





-woods, in which’ the tropics ‘abound, are included. 
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LUMBERMEN ADVANCE UNFAIR PRACTICES HEARING 


Sign Stipulation of Facts to Facilitate Establishing of Lawfulness of Methods, Obviating Trial on Original Issues— 
Argument at National Capital Will Involve Mail Order Practices—The Details 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 15.—Stipulations signed by 
103 of the 118 respondent lumber companies and indi- 
viduals cited by the Federal Trade Commission to answer 
complaints by mail order houses have obviated trial of 
the issues of fact raised, and the agreed facts will be 
put up to the commission after argument in Washington 
Jan. 4, to determine as matters of law what of the alleged 
practices are unlawful or unfair, if any. ’ 

The stipulations were signed by attorneys representing 
the lumbermen and by W. T. Chantland and W. M. 
Wooden, attorneys for the Federal Trade Commission, 
at conferences in this city during the last week. At this 
time fifteen of the respondents have failed to sign the 
stipulations, but it is expected that they will be reached 
and will come in before the hearing at Washington. 

The stipulations include an order forbidding the 
further practice of the acts complained of, but this order 
is not in effect. It is agreed to by the respondents to 
be made effective in the event that the Federal Trade 
Commission or the courts rule that the acts are illegal or 
unfair. It was erroneously stated in some Minneapolis 
papers that the orders had been made by the commission 
and were in effect. 

Most of the acts complained of had already been 
passed on in the decision of Judge W. F. Booth, of the 
United States district court, in the cases of W. G. Hollis 
and others. They have been discontinued long ago. 
Others have only been done in isolated cases. To avoid 
the tedium of a long inquiry into facts, however, the 
respondents all agreed to admit that some of them at 
various times have done the acts complained of, and to 
abide by the rulings of the commission on them. 

The Government has agreed to eliminate the question 
of conspiracy, which is charged in the original complaint. 
It is not admitted in any way. 

Another important element of the stipulation is the 
provision that may lead to a Federal Trade Commission 
inquiry into the mail order houses and their business 
methods. The respondents are permitted not later than 
Dec. 24 to file a statement specifying any acts of the 
mail order houses which they claim excuse or justify the 
measures taken against them. 

The order which the respondents agree to conditionally 
is embodied in paragraph 15 of the stipulation, which 
reads as follows: 


It is further stipulated and agreed by each of the stipulat- 
ing respondents that, subject to the reservations contained in 
paragraphs 4 and 9 hereof, an order may be entered against 
each one of them in the terms substantially as follows: 

. It is ordered that the respondents forever cease and desist 
rom : 

(a) Systematically or on a large scale or in bad faith or by 
subterfuge writing and sending, causing to be written and 
sent, or procuring others who are not bona fide customers 
or bona fide prospective customers of mail order concerns 
to write and send to mail order concerns requests for esti- 
mates of the kind, quality and prices of lumber and building 
material for certain building purposes, and for catalogs, 
printed matter and special information intended only for 
bona fide customers and bona fide prospective customers ; 
provided, that nothing herein contained shall be taken to 
prohibit such requests where disclosure is made by the parties 
making them of their connection with or their acting for 
respondent socalled regular dealers. 

(b) Furnishing to Platt B. Walker information calculated, 
or having a tendency, if published or otherwise circulated, 
to encourage the socalled regular dealers in making or caus- 
ing to be made of mail order concerns requests for estimates 
of the kind, quantity and prices of lumber and building ma- 
terial for certain building purposes, and for catalogs, printed 
matter and special information intended for bona fide cus- 
tomers and bona fide prospective customers. 

(c) Using their influence with banks and others who are 
called upon by mail order concerns to report the identity and 
occupation of persons suspected of making requests for in- 
formation not in good faith, to fail to make such reports or 
to make misleading reports. 

(d) Inducing or endeavoring to induce, by means of an 
actual or threatened withdrawal of patronage, manufacturers 
and wholesalers to refrain from or to discontinue furnishing 
supplies of lumber and building material to mail order con- 
cerns. 

(e) Furnishing to Platt B. Walker the names of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers which sell to mail order concerns 
for the purpose of enabling him to interfere with the free 
purchase of supplies by mail order concerns. 

(f) Employing or contributing to the employment of Luke 
W. Boyce to secure confidential information regarding the 
business secrets of mail order concerns and the movements 
of their salesmen. 

(g) Systematically following or causing to be followed the 
salesmen of mail order concerns from place to place with the 
object or effect of hindering and embarrassing such salesmen 
in their negotiations with prospective customers in the mak- 
ing of sales. 

(h) Employing or using Platt B. Walker, the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman, Luke W. Boyce or any similar agency or 
agencies for any of the purposes in this order prohibited. 


Reservations and Stipulations Agreed To 


The reservation contained in paragraph 4 is as follows: 


For the purpose of this proceeding it is further stipulated 
and agreed each stipulating respondent consents that an order 
and decree may be entered against him or it within substan- 
tially the terms hereinafter set forth in paragraph 15 as to 
the practices and methods therein referred to, which the 
Federal Trade Commission or the courts may hold, as a mat- 
ter of law, are unfair methods of competition. 


The reservation contained in paragraph 9 is as follows: 


It is agreed and understood that any of the respondents 
who so elect may submit to the commission, by mail not later 
than Dec. 24, 1917, a written statement in explanation of any 
trade conduct herein referred to and may specify therein any 
act or statement adopted or followed by their mail order 
competitors which they claim or believe excuses or justifies 
such conduct on their part. 


The stipulation in each case opens as follows: 


Whereas, it is to the public interest to have the matters 
herein complained of brought to a speedy termination and 
final hearing ; now therefore, prior to taking any testimony, 

It is hereby stipulated, subject to the approval of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, by the trial counsel for the commis- 
sion, and by the several respondents signatory hereto, each 
a aa or itself, that the facts are as hereinafter set 
orth. 


Paragraph 1 states that lumber products for many 











years have been distributed to the ultimate consumers 
thru retail lumber yards, which are hence forth termed 
‘‘regular dealers,’’ and that the regular dealers purchase 
their supplies from manufacturers and wholesalers in 
interstate commerce. 

Number 2 says that in recent years mail order houses 
located in large cities have been distributing lumber 
products to the ultimate consumers, soliciting their trade 
thru catalogs, advertising in newspapers and periodicals, 
and thru the mail, and that they are operating in com- 
petition with regular dealers. 

Number 3 says that both regular dealers and mail order 
houses are dependent, generally speaking, upon the same 
sources of supply, tho a few of the mail order dealers 
claim to control certain of their own sources of supply. 

Paragraph 4 says that each of the respondents indi- 
vidually, and some of them without concert or conspiracy 
with any one or more of the others; some with the pur- 
pose and intent of causing the mail order houses annoy- 
ance and delay in the transaction of their business, and 
damage and expense, and some without such purpose or 
intent; some with the purpose and intent of furnishing 
the information thus secured to the respondent Platt B. 
Walker for publication in the Mississippi Valley Lumber- 
man, and some without such intent, have done or caused 
to be done one or more of the acts charged in paragraphs 
8 and 10 of the complaint. The remaining clause of 
paragraph 4 is the reservation already stated. 

Paragraph 5 says that the respondents have been aware 
of the purpose of the publicity department of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman, and that it has regularly 
published matter detrimental to the system and methods 
used in mail order distribution of lumber. 

Paragraph 6 says that Platt B. Walker, editor and 
manager of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, for many 
years has held out such publication to be the special rep- 
resentative and trade organ of the so-called regular 
retail dealers, in his efforts to combat the competition of 
mail order houses and other so-called irregular com- 
petitors. 

Number 7 says that many of the respondents have 
either actively or passively availed themselves of the 
services of Platt B. Walker in the distribution of infor- 
mation intended to be both detrimental to and explana- 
tory of the business and business methods of mail order 
competitors. 

Number 8 recites that many of the respondents have 
subscribed for the Mississippi Valley Lumberman in 
recognition of the efforts of Platt B. Walker, and have 
caused the publication to be sent to their various local 
managers and agents of retail yards, and have urged such 
employees to read the paper for their information, and 
have used their influence with manufacturers and whole- 
salers to induce them to advertise in the Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman in appreciation of the efforts of its 
editor and manager, Platt B. Walker. 

Number 9 says that some of the respondents systemat- 
ically, and some occasionally and at infrequent intervals, 
have written and sent, and caused others to write and 
send, to mail order houses requests for estimates of 
quantity and kind and prices of lumber and building 
material for certain building purposes, and for catalogs 
and printed matter and other special information adver- 
tised and issued by mail order houses; that the writers 
had no purpose or intention of buying any lumber or 
building material from such mail order houses; that one 





Suppose You Couldn’t Get 
Any New Farm Machines 
Next Year? 


What would you do? 


That’s a pretty serious question, and 
it’s one you may have to face be- 
cause the big farm machinery fac- 
tories may be taken over by the Gov- 
ernment to make war material. 

If they are there may be a serious 
shortage of farm machines next year. 
The thing for every farmer to do is 
to take the best care of every ma- 
chine he now has. 


A Machine Shed Is an 
Absolute Necessity 


to protect them from rust and rot 
and every farmer who hasn’t such a 
shed now should put one up. 

We will be glad to help you plan 
one and figure it out to cost as lit- 
tle as possible. Delay on this mat- 
ter can easily be very serious. 


Come in Today. 


The Chicago Lumber Co. 


A. D. Baum, Manager. 











A RETAILER’S ADVERTISEMENT THAT HOLDS 
ATTENTION 





object was to secure information as to business methods, 
prices, terms etc. useful in meeting this competition, 
while others had as their object the harassment and injury 
of said concerns. The remainder of this paragraph is 
already quoted in the reservation permitting respondents 
to submit a statement regarding catalog house methods. 

Paragraph 10 says that some of the respondent lum- 
bermen have furnished data thus secured about mail 
order houses to Platt B. Walker for his information, 
and with the knowledge that it might or would be 
published. 

Paragraph 11 recites that some of the respondents 
have furnished Platt B. Walker with names of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers who have sold to mail order 
houses, with the knowledge that such information might 
be used to the detriment of mail order concerns in their 
continued efforts to purchase supplies from such sources. 

Number 12 says that the respondent Luke W. Boyce 
conducts the Northern Information Bureau at Minne- 
apolis and acts as agent for business interests and 
employers, and that some of the respondents have em- 
ployed Boyce to secure information as to the business of 
mail order houses, including their sources of supply, 
methods of operation, and the movements and represen- 
tations of their salesmen, and the facts as to whether or 
not they comply with the representations and warranties 
to the consumer advertised by them. 

Paragraph 13 recites that on the basis of information 
furnished by the Northern Information Bureau and in 
company with its employees, a few of the respondents 
have systematically followed or caused their employees 
to follow salesmen of mail order houses from place to 
place with the object and effect of hindering such sales- 
men in transacting their business. 

Paragraph 14 says that a few of the respondents have 
used their influence to cause banks and others called on 
by mail order houses to make reports as to the identity 
and occupation of the persons from whom said mail order 
houses have received requests not made in good faith, 
to fail to make such reports, or to make misleading 
reports. 

Paragraph 15 is already quoted. Paragraph 16 re- 
cites that the respondents waive the right to object to 
any order based on this stipulation on the ground of 
indefiniteness in designating the acts which each respon- 
dent has done, and each respondent consents that an 
order substantially as before set out may be entered by 
the commission against him on this stipulation and set 
forth in such order, which shall constitute an unfair 
method or unfair methods of competition within the 
purview of the acts of Congress. 

Under paragraph 17 it is stipulated that the law ques- 
tions herein reserved for presentation shall be presented 
to the commission on Jan. 4, 1918. 

Col. W. T. Chantland, counsel, and W. M. Wooden, 
special agent, represented the Federal Trade Commission 
here. Charles R. Fowler, of Minneapolis; L. C. Boyle, 
of Kansas City, and L. L. Brown, of Winona, Minn., 
represented 87 of the lumbermen. Platt B. Walker and 
the Mississippi Valley Lumberman were represented by 
Stanley B. Houck. Other lumbermen made special ap- 
pearances. 

Before leaving the city today Colonel Chantland said: 

The main question left in the case to be argued on Jan. 4 
is whether the lumbermen have the right, without disclosing 
their identity, to send for estimates and for catalogs to th 
mail order companies, causing them expense, with no inten- 
tion of purchasing from them. It is conceded that the lum- 
bermen have the right to do this if they will disclose their 
identity, but we contend they have not the right when the 
mail order houses have no means of knowing that the requests 
for such service are not bona fide. 

Hearings and negotiations leading to the stipulated 
orders were in progress in this city at intervals during 
four days. 


MILLS OPERATE HEAVILY DESPITE HANDICAPS 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Dec. 17.—Bellingham’s mills cut 
263,000,000 feet of lumber and 423,000,000 shingles in 
1917, despite the curtailment of last summer due to the 
strike and the car shortage, which compelled some 0! 
the mills to close a month or six weeks ago. The Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. operated its shingle mill 
only from March 4 to July 17 and its lumber department 
from March 4, since when it has been busy, part of the 
time working overtime to supply ship and airplane lum- 
ber. The Whatcom Falls mill closed a month ago on 
account of car shortage and the high price of cedar logs. 
The Siemons Lumber Co. was closed several weeks because 
of car shortage and the Upright Shingle Co. closed six 
weeks ago. Some of the Bloedel Donovan mills were 
closed for a short time. The cut in the districts outside o! 
Bellingham in northwestern Washington has been mate- 
rially reduced on account of strike and car conditions. 

The output of the Bellingham mills for 1917 follows: 

Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills—Lumber 124,400,000 feet; 
shingles, 165,086,000 pieces. E. K. Wood Lumber Co.—Lun- 
ber, 45,000,000 feet. Morrison Mill Co.—Lumber and boxes 
32,000,000 feet. Whatcom Falls Mill Co.—Lumber, 35,000,- 
000 feet; shingles, 130,000,000. Siemons Lumber Co.— 
Shingles, 50,000,000. Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.— 
Lumber, 20,800,000 feet; shingles, 50,000,000. N. Jerns— 
Shingles, 20,000,000. “Upright Shingle Co.—Shingles, 14,- 
758,000. George W. Smith—Lumber and boxes, 6,000,000 
feet. Lake Shingle Mill—Shingles, 10,000,000. Marietta 
Shingle Co.—Shingles, 4,000,000. 

The Blaine plant of the Morrison Mill Co. produced 
32,000,000 feet of lumber and boxes. Both the Blaine 
and Bellingham plants of this concern manufactured 
chiefly boxes. The bulk of the cut among Blaine mills 
consisted of shingles. In Anacortes the output was chiefly 
boxes and shingles. The box trade has been very good 
this year, 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


MORE TONNAGE TO BEAT THE BOCHE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 19.—Bainbridge Colby, mem- 
per of the United States Shipping Board, and Vance 
McCormick, chairman of the War Trade Board, accom- 
panied by Chairman Hurley, of the former, today laid 
pefore President Wilson the true facts regarding the 
extent of the German submarine menace to the allied 
cause and ocean commerce. Messrs. Colby and McCor- 
mick were members of the American Delegation to the 
Paris War Conference. 

It is understood that the President was advised that 
plans must be made for an ever greater shipping pro- 
gram than is now under way. Merchant shipping will 
not materially begin to overcome the menace until at 
least 5,000,000 tons of the ships now proposed have been 
actually completed. 

Chairman Hurley is authority for the statement that 
contracts have been let for more than 8,000,000 tons of 
shipping to be completed within eighteen months. About 
one-tourth of this tonnage is expected to be off the ways 
by the beginning of next summer. Meanwhile reliance 
must continue to be placed in the naval patrol main- 
tained by the United States and allied war craft. 





TO CONSULT FLEET CORPORATION OFFICIALS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—Capt. J. F. Blaine, of 
Seattle, district officer of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, arrived in Washington today for consultation with 
officials of the corporation. He said conditions were 
improving on the Coast when he left and appeared to be 
quite optimistic as to the outlook for the future. 





ASSURING GUN STOCK SUPPLIES FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—R. H. Downman, Director 
of Lumber, and members of his staff have completed a 
survey of the walnut situation, in which they have had 
the assistance of a number of well known specialists in 
the manufacture of walnut. The result of the survey is 
reassuring as to the adequacy of the American supply 
for gun stocks and airplane propellor material. 

In view of the requirements of the United States and 
its Allies, a final conference was held with walnut men 
in Director Downman’s office. As a result of this con- 
ference it seemed desirable that Mr. Downman, whose 
office is room 209, Council of National Defense Building, 
should be advised by individuals who are in position to 
supply either walnut logs or 214-inch walnut flitches, 
8 inches and over wide and 8 feet and over in length, 
with statements of the prices they want for the material. 
While the amount of walnut available seems to be estab- 
lished for all practical purposes, parties submitting this 
information may in many cases be provided with markets 
for their output with which they are not now familiar. 
The supply of walnut that is most suitable in size and 
quality and nearest the existing market will no doubt 
have first call on the business. 

This suggests a means by which owners of walnut may 
show their patriotism. It is inadvisable, however, for 
them to attempt to profiteer in walnut. There is nothing 
in the situation to justify an inflation in prices, and yet 
figures at which present business is being placed are 
such as to provide a very satisfactory commercial profit. 

The Russian Government has used some birch as a 
substitute for walnut for gun stocks, but the latter is 
preferred. Other possible substitutes, in the order of 
their recognized value, are mahogany, maple and gum. 
The American Government has secured a definite supply 
oi 24-inch birch as a reserve against a temporary break 
in the walnut supply due to a long period of unfavorable 
weather and bad country roads, but as long as ample 
a of walnut are forthcoming substitutes will not 
be used. 


LUMBER DIRECTOR TO SPEND CHRISTMAS AT 
HOME 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—R. H. Downman, director 
of lumber of the Council of National Defense, will spend 
the Christmas season in New Orleans, leaving tomorrow. 
lic may not return until about the middle of January. 
C. IL. Worcester already has left for home. Charles Edgar 
Will be in charge of the office in the absence of Mr. 
Downman. Joseph O’Neill, of the Henry O’Neill Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, who has been serving as secretary to the 
director of lumber, left for home today and will not 
return, C, A. Smith, of New Orleans, will serve as secre- 
tary for the present. 








WARNING SOUNDED ON POST-BELLUM TRADE 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
_ WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 19.—‘‘ The event of transcend- 
ing importance to the foreign trade of the country during 
1917 was the entrance of the United States into the war,’’ 
declares Burwell 8. Cutler in his first annual report as 
chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
of the Department of Commerce. Mr. Cutler continues: 


. trom the beginning of the war to the time of our entrance 
— it the business of the American manufacturer and ex- 
ee ter was to make the most of her opportunities in the mar- 
wed: nonbelligerent countries, to take wise and needful 
pe ©ps In preparation of trade after the war, and to sell muni- 
perce supplies to the belligerents. These were legitimate 
= ivities. They were vital to the industrial life of the na- 
Tent but when we entered the war the perspective changed. 
cs with our war associates assumed a new, a different, a 
m a greater significance in our eyes. It became ey, a 
it yd of winning the war rather than of winning profits. 
a aoe a link between the greatest storehouse in the 
i :d and the European nations with which we had cast our 
ot in the world struggle. 
i 8 attitude toward the markets in nonbelligerent coun- 
pein as also changed, as a matter of course. Trade with them 
now be conducted with a careful and patriotic defer- 


ence to the successful prosecution of the war. Preparations 
that we make to hold our place in those markets and to ex- 
ploit opportunities must be made for the time being with 
strict reference to policies that govern our political relations. 
However, it is confidently expected that our trade with South 
America, the Far East, South Africa and Australia will not 
be too seriously interfered with, and that we may reap in 
the future the benefits of having cultivated those markets so 
assiduously and intelligently during the last few years. 

Important as it is that we hold our own advantage in 
these and other markets, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that all such advantages are likely to disappear if we do not 
come out of the war victoriously. 





LATE FINDINGS OF THE COMMISSION 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 19.—In a formal decision the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has dismissed the com- 
plaint of the North Carolina Pine Association (Inc.) against 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. and others, docketed as 
No. 8560. The complaint involved the reasonableness of rates 
on pine lumber in carloads to Pittsburgh, Buffalo and other 
points taking the same rates from “Virginia cities’’ and cer- 
tain intermediate points, and from certain points south of 
Virginia cities from which the rates from those gateways are 
applied as minima. The commission finds that the rates 
under attack are justified. 

At the time of the hearing the rates on lumber from each 
of the Virginia cities to Pittsburgh were 17.3 cents per hun- 
dred pounds; to Buffalo, 17.3 from some points and 19.8 
from others. The attack upon the Pittsburgh rate was based 
on the twofold contention that the rates were excessive be- 
fore the 5 percent increase, and that there was no justifica- 
tion for an increase in the former rates in excess ef eight- 
tenths of 1 cent per hundred pounds. Rates of 13.8 cents to 
Pittsburgh and 16.8 cents to Buffalo were asked. The com- 
mission rejects this view. 

A brief has been filed by the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion in I. & S. No. 1112—lumber from the Southeast—in 
which strong arguments are advanced against the proposal 
of the carriers to cancel the route via Hagerstown, Md., and 
the Norfolk & Western. By canceling this route, it is con- 
tended, the carriers would make applicable a combination of 
local rates instead of existing joint rates, which would greatly 
increase existing rates. The brief points out that lumbermen 
are unable to move their products to market thru’the two 
Virginia gateways unless they get authority from the Hast- 
bound Lumber Conference Committee at Norfolk, while they 
have been able to ship via Hagerstown. 

Examiner Myron A. Pattison has filed a tentative report 
No. 9598—Earle Cooperage Co. vs. St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway Co. and others—attacking rates on hard- 
wood lumber and slack barrel cooperage material from West 
Helena, Ark., to points in Western Trunk Lines, Trans- 
missouri, Central Freight Association and Eastern Trunk 
Line territories. The examiner’s tentative findings are that— 

“The rates have not been shown to be unreasonable, but 
are unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed corre- 
sponding rates from Memphis, Tenn., and Helena and West 
Helena, Ark., to Missouri River cities, points west thereof 
and points taking the same rates or rate based thereon, and 
to other destinations north of the Ohio River and east of the 
Missouri River to the extent that they exceed the rates from 
Helena and West Helena to the same destinations. Authoritv 
is granted the carriers, except the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern, to continue lower rates on hardwood lumber 
from Helena and West Helena than they contemporaneously 
maintain from intermediate points. Reparation denied.” 

The commission’s order in No. 8608—Weis-Peterson Box Co. 
vs. Mobile & Ohio Railway Co. and others—has been modified 
so as to become effective Jan. 15 on five days’ notice. 








PUSHING YELLOW PINE FOR SHIP BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 19.—James H. Lang, Chicago 
representative of the Central Coal & Coke Co., has started 
this week on a tour of ship yards on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts in behalf of the Southern Pine Emergency 
Bureau. Mr. Lang came here for consultation with the 
Washington branch of the Southern Pine bureau. He dis- 
cussed the situation with other members of the emergency 
committee before leaving for the ship yards. He will 
make a report on conditions in the various yards using 
yellow pine lumber for wooden ships. 

C. A. Smith, of New Orleans, who for the last few 
weeks has been connected with the Southern Pine bu- 
reau, today went over to the office of the director of 
lumber, Council of National Defense. 





HOUSING SHIP BUILDERS A PROBLEM 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 15.—Those most interested in 
the building business, Government officials, city officials, 
and even the public are now thoroly aroused over the 
serious situation in regard to housing the workers in the 
shipyards. There are at this date well on toward 50,000 
men in Philadelphia alone engaged in this work, and the 
number is increasing rapidly and will be almost doubled 
within the next few months if present plans are carried 
out. 

A careful canvass of real estate lists shows but 249 
inhabitable dwellings available at a rental of $25 a month 
or less, and about 450 at $30 a month or under. Most 
of the unoccupied premises are dilapidated buildings or 
stores. 

The local situation was presented to the Housing Com- 
mittee of the National Council of Defense, at Washing- 
ton, a few days ago, with the result that Chairman Otto 
M. Eidlitz has promised to urge the granting of priority 
orders for all kinds of necessary building material so 
that homes suitable for shipyard workers may be promptly 
built near the yards. In addition to that it 1s proposed to 
have the Government make the advances on the build- 
ings, up to 80 percent of the cost of buildings, at 4 per- 
cent interest, and payable in installments covering ten to 
fifteen years. 

Since the Government ruling that shipyard employees 
were on a par with enlisted men a rumor persists that 
arrangements are being made to reassign the men in the 
yards, shifting as many as possible to the yards nearest 
their homes. This will be best for the men as well as the 
yards, for, rumor says, the men will be paid uniform 
wages in all the yards, and will not be allowed to quit 
one yard and go to another without permission. 


LUMBERMEN 


HOLDS HEARING ON LUMBER RATES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—Examiner Bell of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission today held a hearing 
on lumber rates from Virginia points to Central Freight 
Association and eastern territories. The proceeding in- 
volves investigation and suspension docket No. 1148, a 
complaint filed by the Garrett Lumber Co. against the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and other roads and fifteenth section 
application No. 417. The carriers have sought to cancel 
certain joint thru rates from Virginia points to the desig- 
nated territory, the result of which would be to increase 
commodity rates on lumber to the level of the sixth class 
rates as increased by the 5 percent case and the 15 percent 
ease. Claude W. Owen, of this city, appeared as counsel 
for the lumbermen and A. F. Gwathney and others for 
the railroads. 

8. 8S. Bridgers, traffic expert of the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad, was the principal witness of the carriers. He 
sought by facts and figures to justify the cancellation of 
the tariffs involved and put up a strong argument for 
the carriers. E. T. Fitzgerald, of the Camp Lumber Co., 
was the first witness put on the stand by the lumbermen. 
Owen W. J. Strobel, traffic manager of the Lumbermen’s 
Bureau, also was a witness. Representatives of the 
lumber interests offered strenuous opposition to the plan 
of the carriers to increase rates from the points involved. 
The fact that the commission had granted the eastern 
roads an increase of 15 percent in class rates, they con- 
tended, was sufficient. Also just because lumber in 
considerable quantities moves on sixth class rates is no 
justification for attempting to force an increase on 
commodity rates, which the commission had refused. 





FEDERAL AID FOR THE RAILROADS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 19.—Persons in close touch 
with the transportation situation manifested interest 
today in the bill introduced by Representative Lenroot, 
of Wisconsin, a progressive Republican and house leader, 
to extend federal aid in relieving the railroads. The Len- 
root bill provides for the use of $100,000,000 to buy 
locomotives and freight cars for lease to the railroads. 
With the approval of the President the amount might 
be increased to half a billion dollars. 

The fund would be safeguarded by the creation of the 
United States Equipment Corporation, the directors of 
which would be members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with the secretary of the treasury ex officio. 
A practical railroad man would be general manager of 
the corporation. The President would have the ordering 
of priority of construction of locomotives and cars. 





LUMBER ORDERS FOR EMERGENCY BUREAUS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 19.—Arrangements have been 
completed for the shipment of lumber and piling from 
Jacksonville to Port Newark, N. J., Hogg Island, Pa.. 
and other points via the water route, thus relieving the 
strain on freight cars. Cars are still very hard to get 
in Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau territory, as well 
as in southern pine and North Carolina pine territory. 
The shippers are awaiting the arrival of the first bunch 
of sea-going barges at Jacksonville. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the 
Douglas Fir Emergency Bureau has received an order for 
20,000,000 feet of heavy barge and lighter material for 
use on the Atlantic Coast. 

The Douglas Fir Bureau also has received an order for 
an additional half million feet of large timbers for the 
Hogg Island fabricating ship plant, and an order for a 
large number of piling for export by the Government. 
The plan is to ship the piling by direct steamer from the 
West Coast. 

For the present the Southern Pine Bureau is not mak- 
ing public new orders received. It received some orders 
this week. All three of the pine bureaus received in- 
quiries on prospective piling orders for export. 





SHOWS OPPORTUNITY FOR LANDING GOVERN- 
MENT BOX CONTRACT 


Saeinaw, MicH., Dec. 19.—Saginaw woodworking 
plants have a chance to land an immense contract to 
make boxes for Government work, according to data laid 
before a number of manufacturers at a meeting with 
President George H. Hannum, of the Saginaw Board of 
Trade, Dec. 18. The manufacturers were shown the blue 
prints of the work desired and advised to get in touch 
with Washington at once, and go after the contracts. 

A large number of boxes will be needed locally for 
Government war materials, but it is expected that later 
on, within a period of possibly three months, the contract 
will have grown to immense proportions, calling for the 
use of millions of feet of lumber which will mean much 

“not only to the manufacturers, but also to the lumbermen 
and labor. 

President Hannum secured the blue prints in Wash- 
ington and wishing to keep the business in Saginaw called 
the manufacturers together so they would apportion among 
their plants the production possibilities and agree on some 
concerted plan so as to go to the capital and land the con- 
tract. It is proposed to name a committee to make a 
survey of the local production facilities, and with this 
survey go to Washington. Securing such work will also 
place the woodworking plants in the privileged class, and 
is in line with the policy of the Board of Trade to assist 
the Government in winning the war while aiding local 
industry. 





THE FIRST report of Great Britain’s committee on 
National Expenditure issued recently states that the 
gross cost of the war to England to the end of Septem- 
ber was about £5,000,000,000. 
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GREAT SCHOOL CONTEST SWINGS INTO HOME STRETCH 


Local Prize Essays Begin to Roll In—Lumber Retailer Estimates Benefit From Campaign at Least $500 to Every Dealer 


In twenty States of the Union many thousands of bright, ambitious boys and girls 
are busily engaged in writing and ‘‘polishing’’ their essays on ‘‘Why Every Family 
preparatory to submitting them to the local judges. 


Should Own Its Own Home,’’ 


the first prize essay of any local contest 
must reach this office not later than Jan. 
19 to be eligible for the national competi- 
tion. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN can not re- 
frain from commenting upon the quality of 











Participating—Interest Is at White Heat. 








esting comments upon the retailer’s selling problems, as well the ‘‘close-up’’ view 
of one successful contest, there is reproduced on this page, in its entirety, a letter 
from E. R. Porter, manager of the Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co., of Paden, Okla. 


Some of the local contests that were started early in the campaign have already closed, The Cadillac Lumber Co., Cadillac, Mich., writes: ‘‘Our contest has now been in k \n 
and quite a number of prize-winning essays have already reached this office for entry progress in the public schools for about two weeks, and the teachers inform us that trom 
in the national contest for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prizes. This in no way affects they have considerably more work to do than usual because of the pupils taking go first-' 
the local contests still in progress; even the considerable number started within the much interest in their essay writing. The scheme is a good one, and we are ass: ting un le 
last week or two, or any that may yet be started. The only time limit imposed is that both pupils and teachers in every possible way to make the contest interesting ‘o aj] wees 
concerned. We have always found the “eae 

8. @, PORTER, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S ideas wort!y of the e 

: GENERAL OnPI@BS: consideration and endeavor to follow cut in war 

the most thoro way the plans you present alo 

to retailers. It pays to do so.’’ ¢ 

g@0MB-DANIELS LUMBER CON, Russell H. Clark manager of the Clark u 

Their 


the prize essays thus far received. 
wide range of thought, cogent and logical 
treatment of the theme, as well as clarity of 
expression and neatness of execution, give 
evidence of faithful and conscientious work 
on the part of pupils and teachers. From 
the educational standpoint alone, the cam- 
paign has more than justified the invest- 
ment of money and effort necessary for its 
success, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN urgently re- 
quests that every retailer who is conducting 
a contest procure and send to this office a 
photograph of the boy or girl whose essay 
wins first prize. These photographs will be 
published in this paper to show to the lum- 
ber industry of the country some represen- 
tatives of the great army of splendid 
American boys and girls who have been 
doing their bit for better homes, better 
citizenship, and a higher type of patriotism 
thru their advocacy of ‘‘ A Home For Every 
Family.’? Each photograph should have 
the name and address of the boy or girl 
plainly written in pencil on the back. If it 
is desired that the photograph be returned, 
add the words ‘‘please return.’’ 

The flood of newspaper publicity concern- 
ing the campaign continues at high tide. 
The advertisements reproduced (greatly re- 
duced) on this page are typical of scores 
of others, some of which have occupied full 
pages in the daily and weekly newspapers 
published in the various communities where 
contests are in progress. 
entirely safe to say that no campaign in 
the interest of home building ever before 


school contest campaign. 


Interest in the campaign increases as it approaches its climax. 


people of the communities where the contests are in progress. 






& Bates Lumber Co., Trenton, Mo., writes: 
‘<The prize essay contest is proving a «reat 
success. The school superintendent and 
teachers have given it their hearty suj port, 
and the writer today addressed the as- 
sembled high school of over 300 pupils, 
and five different classes in the ward 
schools, comprising about 240 pupils. Out 
of this total of over 500 we believe ‘here 
will be at least 100 essays written. We are 
now convinced that this contest is the vreat- 
est proposition ever launched by any lumber \ 
trade journal, and we are willing to give the 


pA COMPLETE STOCK Any ) ig 
BUILDING. MATERIAL 


American Lumberman, Paden, Okla., Dec. 15, 1917 


Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 

I am sending you unier separate cover our local paper in which is printed the 
essay winning first prize in the contest we have conducted locally on the subject "Why 
Every Family Should Own Its Own Home." 

Ag I have not previously commented upon the nation-wide movenent you are con- 
ducting I wish to say here that I have found this to be one of the best things ever brought 
out for the benefit of retailers. 





\W 
I am sure it has done my business a great deal of good in many ways. It seams to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN all the credit : 
be the general talk among the citizens of the locality; they realize that we have the "pep" due it.’’ as | 
Tha So itd wide awake and up with the times. I have had sevéral remarks come to me to O. P. Mickelson, Mason, Mich., writes: th 
s . ‘é — 2 mes 2, P ne: 2 . sor} 
In my opinion this movement if conducted as outlined in your circulars, with i ° ae — The h een rig 
such aiditions as he might wish to make, has done every retailer who put on a contest at ment from teachers and pupils. 1€ school ope 
least $500 worth of good in a business way. We cannot run on our business on the basis commissioner has personally expresse:! his beit 
of simply waiting on the customers as they cone into the yard, getting the money for what approval from an educational stand) int. . 
we sell, and keeping the stock up. We have got to get the goodwill of the people; mix with The local editor has given us his most anc 
eee ge _ eo ange we nie interested in the upbuilding and betterment of the corzunity hearty coiperation, which has done much the 
8 as in selling our goods. sreate intere » people of the ; 
The school chiliren became very much interested in our contest, ani I am sure - - ve aig ye ss ~ _— ei “A An 
that all who participated, even those who did not win a prise, received some benefit. I community. wer very glad that thru this ore 
awarded three prizes: of $8, $4 and $3, which was quite an inducement for them to write, contest an opportunity has been given us 2 


to express sentiment along the line of jiome 


especially as they also had a chance at the grand prises offered by the American Lumberman. i 
building in so novel a way.’’ fot 


In case the first prize letter sent you, printed in our lotal paper, should 
win one of the American Lumberman prizes in the national contest please advise me and a 















r . R. B. White, president of the R. B. White th 
will secure a photograph of the pupil who write it, to be published in yourpaper. Lumber Co., Newark, Ohio, writes: ‘‘The ; 
contest is certainly going at a lively clip ol 
Yours very truly, here, and we will undoubtedly have upward re] 
of 1,500 essays written in this county.’’ to) 
DASCONB-DANIELS LUMBER CO. Carl F. Heitschmidt, manager ot the op 
Z = Hardman Lumber Co., Hill City, i<an., a 
It probably is “A \ SFA — ver. writes: ‘‘Have interested the high school : 

<= principal and the county superinten ent m 

and they, with the teachers, certainly «are Ki 
undertaken has resulted in such a volume of newspaper publicity as has the present some eager contest pushers. You will hear from Graham County in this contest. ne 

Not only the pupils but a good many grown-ups will be interested in the contest.’’ 
A few excerpts (Note—Mr. Heitschmidt does not mean that the adults will compete for the prizes, 

from the flood of enthusiastic letters received during the last week will serve to as no person over 18 years of age is eligible——EpITor. ) O| 
show the feeling manifested by lumber dealers, teachers, school officials, and the F. J. Friedlein, manager of the Meuser Lumber Co., Guttenberg, Iowa, writes: E 
Because of its inter- (Continued on Page 53.) ey 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 

t! 
PUPILS TO COMPETE ; 
N 

FOR GASH PRIZES 

{ 
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Patriotic and Fducational Mové. 
ment Is Inaugurated—More and 
Better Homes Is the Objective. 
What I¢ Means to Community 
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an! these same qualities when rightly manifested 


tht enter into the makeup of the ideal citizen. For no man who seriously 
thiaks about this war considers it merely a war of defense, and certainly 
not a war of aggression, so far as America is concerned. 
soldier, when he rightly understands his country’s position in this conflict, 
will discover in that position as much to inspire him to noble effort as 


ever inspired an American soldier in any war. 


\s the war and preparations for war go on evidence accumulates on 
which to base opinion with respect to the significance of military training 
as preparation for citizenship. The war affords a grand object lesson of 
the essential unity of interest of all citizens in cases where their basic 
rights are imperiled, and of the imperative necessity of community co- 
operation in defense of those rights; and this valuable civic lesson is 
being learned by the folks at home as well as by the soldiers in the camps 
Now and then among the soldiers, as well as among 
the citizens, are found persons who still act upon the assumption that 


and at the front. 


America “just happened,” and that this nation 
J Pl 


greatness without any effort or sacrifice on the part of its citizens. 

it always has been true and likely will often be true in future that 
for most citizens life consists in merely the pursuit of gain, without 
thought of or consideration for the duties of citizenship. 
found persons of this character lately who were very much disturbed by 
reports of their disloyalty because they maintained an indifferent attitude 
For this class of persons also the war affords an 
opportunity of enlightenment. The fact is that many naturalized citizens 
took the oath of allegiance without seriously considering its significance 
in times of peace, not to say in times of war with their native countries. 
For a few years after this war it is likely that the significance of the 
naturalization oath will be made more clear to applicants for citizenship. 

‘rom the community development standpoint the war presents immense 
opportunities at the same time that it imposes heavy responsibilities. 
Each community is, or at least ought to be, organized in support of the 
various branches of war work, and its boys in the ranks should be con- 


toward war work. 


ARMY IS BEING MADE GREAT SCHOOL FOR TRAINING IN DUTIES OF CITIZENSHIP 


\merica had been so long at peace and we were so isolated and detached 
from the war in Europe until we entered it that we had hardly enough 
first-hand information regarding conditions to get a correct view and 
un lerstanding of the service of the soldier in war under modern condi- 
Now, however, since our entry into the war, and especially since 
the establishing of our great training camps, we are beginning to see that 
wir has many phases, some of which are fraught with as many and 
ali ost as serious dangers as are connected with actual fighting. 

if Americans are to rely upon the frankly complimentary opinions of 
competent judges among our allies, they may believe that Americans 
possess numerous qualities that enter into the makeup of the ideal soldier ; 


are the same qualities 


The American 


militarism. 


sidered its representatives in the great fight for the rights and liberties 
of mankind. Every member of every community now has a vital interest 
in the welfare of the local boys at the camps and at the front. 
before the war were merely “neighbor boys” are now “our own boys,” 
whether they are of our own flesh and blood or not. 
who have no sons to send are beginning to envy those who have, for the 
possession of a son at the front gives to a mother and a father claims 
to our admiration that they did not possess before. 
mother and father who have made the sacrifice are displaying traits of 
nobility that but for this experience might never have been manifested. 

The changes in the characters of the boys at the front are even more 
striking than are those of their parents at home; for their letters to their 
parents display nobility of purpose, generosity of view and courage to 
meet every danger that serve to inspire all. 
upon all classes promises to perform as great a service for mankind in 
the development of American character as in the destruction of Prussian 


Boys that 


Indeed, many of us 


More than that, the 


Indeed, this war in its effects 


Among the immensely valuable advantages incidental to military train- 


would continue in its 


The writer has 


organizations. 


ing and to the war are those afforded by the educationai and recreational 
institutions conducted at the camps. 
reading and receiving instructions in subjects calculated to make them 
better citizens as well as better soldiers; and the lesson to be learned by 
those back at home is that much of this work is of a character that is 
carried on in many communities and should be carried on in all. 

The library, the school and the religious instruction at the camps are all 
of a character calculated to make the men better soldiers while they are 
in the army and better citizens when they return; so that when added to 
their experience in actual warfare the education of the young American 
soldier in this war is likely to be complete so far as citizenship is con- 
cerned. For this reason, if for no other, as we have often said in this 
department, the Young Men’s Christian Association and other educational 
and recreational institutions of like character performing such excellent 
work in the camps and at the front should have the heartiest sympathy and 
financial support of the folks back home. 

Every mother who has a son at the front finds great consolation in the 
fact that his letters to her are written on the stationery supplied by these 
That is one of her assurances that her son is in good 
company, under good influences, and that he is not wholly removed from 
the influences that it has been her chief object in life to exert upon him. 
The significance of this fact is not altogether that it affords consolation 
to the mother and father at home; in addition it gives assurance to the 
community from which the young men have gone that they will return in 
as good or better condition morally as they were in when they went forth 
to fight for democracy. 


Thousands of young fellows are 





[ur WomEN’s Bridge Club, of Marshfield, Ore., the 
membership of which consists of prominent matrons of 
the city, has decided that bridge will no longer be played 
at the elub sessions, but knitting will be done instead. 
Most of the knitting is in aid of the Red Cross, so that 
the club is to be listed with the organizations devoting 
their sessions to patriotic work. 

* * * 

SUPERINTENDENT of Schools Alderman, of Portland, 
Ore., has arranged for a series of community rallies at 
the various schools of the city to bring parents, teachers 
aud pupils of the publie schools together to get ac- 

iainted. Bishop Walter T. Sumner will speak at each 
of the meetings. Bishop Sumner did notable work of 
this character while in Chicago. 

* * * 


BARNEY OLDFIELD, the automobile racer, is now con- 
ducting a page for the New York Herald. In a recent 
issue he set down rules for safety in road driving, among 
whieh was the following: ‘‘Be sensible, be reasonable and 
' careful. You will find much more enjoyment in this 
hind of driving than in any other. Cut out your ever- 
lasting disregard for others and you will find the bread 
cast upon the waters returning in more consideration for 
you, 

* * * 


"HE SPOKANE (Wash.) Federation of Women’s Clubs 

ently adopted resolutions and presented them to the 

school board requesting that a uniform style of dress be 

provided for the high school students. The resolutions 

vid **The tendency of girl students to dress beyond their 

means has grown into an evil.’? Other communities may 
say with Spokane ‘‘ Peceavimus! ’’ 
* * * 

THE AurorA (Mo.) Advertiser makes a specialty of 
‘ural news dealing with the farming activities of the rural 
residents. Here is a sample: ‘‘Z. G. Berry has a beau- 
tiful home surrounded with shade trees and shrubs. He 
seeps the big-boned Poland China hogs and a nice herd 
Pi Jersey cows. Mrs. Berry has barred Roek chickens. 
“ast season the Berry garden was extra good and they 
raised a fine crop of vegetables and cereals.’’ In almost 
every ease reference is made to the breeds of cattle, hogs 
and chickens kept by the farmer and in many eases the 
*pinions of the owner with respect to the breeds he keeps 
or has kept. One item tells about a farmer who is can- 
ning pumpkin for the neighbors. Still another tells about 
a farmer who is selling all his cows but those of a single 


breed and says that he wi hi 
thet bane ys that he will hereafter confine his herd to 











SOLDIER-CITIZENS 


When this war is over the United States will pds- 
sess in its returning soldiers the finest body of 
citizens in the world. They will have learned a 
lesson in citizenship in the best of schools for the 
inculcating of obedience to authority; they will have 
learned the necessity of teamwork, and, best of all, 
they will have learned to appreciate as never before 
the community’s interest in the proper performance 
of duty by its every member. 

Those of the boys whose destiny it shall be to 
serve at the front will acquire an acquaintance with 
the character, the customs and the sentiments of 
our allies that will prove to be invaluable in shaping 
our conduct as a nation in our relations with Euro- 
pean nations in future. Ignorance of the purposes 
and the characters of the people of other nations is 
the chief obstacle to international amity. If the 
German Government and the German people had 
known what they know today about America and 
her allies one may reasonably believe that their con- 
duct would have been greatly different from that 
which has arrayed almost the entire civilized world 
against them. 

At the same time that our soldiers are learning 
to understand and to appreciate the feelings of our 
allies the soldiers of the allies are learning to under- 
stand and to appreciate America and Americans as 
represented in our soldiers. The understanding 
thus being brought about among the chief nations 
of Europe and between them and America affords 
the basis for permanent peace and good will. The 
French and the British soldiers have demonstrated 
on many a bloody field the advantage of liberty 
and enlightenment; and Americans will demon- 
strate the same advantages at every opportunity; 
while the Germans, if the conduct of those of them 
taken prisoner be taken as a criterion, have demon- 
strated the weakness of a nation that is built on 
oppression. Germany’s strength has lain in the 
power of her guns, not in the morale of her soldiers; 
while the strength of both France and Great Britain 
has been in the courage and self-sacrifice of her 
men. 

This war should teach all Americans, but espe- 
cially its soldiers, that the price of national power 
and progress is the performance of patriotic duties, 
in peace no less than in war. Thousands of Ameri- 
cans who had fondly believed that no great war in- 
volving their own country was possible are now con- 
vinced that no nation, however benevolent it may be 
and however peaceably inclined its governinent and 
its people, is safe in this world unless it is pre- 
pared to demonstrate its ability to protect its rights 
on every occasion. For it is with nations exactly 
as with individuals—the one that can not fight its 
own battles is likely to perish for the want of sone- 
body to fight them for it. 











THE TOTAL receipts of the National Horse Show held 
in New York in November were applied to the Red Cross, 
directors of the show paying every cent of the cost of the 
exhibition, estimated at $60,000. By this plan money 
paid for admissions, for catalogs, entrance fees ete., was 
the same as a direct contribution to the Red Cross. 

. * * * 

In Musical America lately has appeared a story about 
the suecess of a community musical club that should 
prove an inspiration to every community. The commu- 
nity is Outville, Ohio, and the story reads: ‘‘In June, 
1913, Mrs. Ella May Smith of Columbia suggested to her 
pupil, Mrs. Frank P. Letheran, of Outville, Ohio, that 
she give a song recital in her home town. Mrs. Letheran 
gave the recital and Mrs. Smith made a short address on 
‘The Influence of a Musie Club in a Community.’ At 
this very first concert in the history of the town Mrs. 
Smith proposed that those present form a music club 
after the program was completed. Her suggestion was 
received with delight and a club was formed on the spot. 
In telling of the workings of the club Mrs. Letheran, its 
president, said: ‘Our club dues are 25 cents for active 
members and we charge 50 cents for the ten tickets for 
the season’s public recitals. We have given forty-two 
public recitals in our, church, besides our little meetings 
at our several homes during the entire year. We went 
right into the National Federation of Music Clubs the 
first year, and into the State federation this last year.’ 
The little club has a band of twelve pieces, a small or- 
chestra and a music library. Thru the club a music 
teacher for the school has been obtained from the Board 
of Education. Excellent talent from the neighboring 
cities visits Outville once a month and furnishes splendid 
programs. Mrs. Smith summarizes the situation when 
she says: ‘The prosperity of this club should be an in- 
spiration to every little town in America. Were you to 
see the teams of horses, wagons, ‘saddle horses, single and 
double buggies and automobiles standing drawn up about 
the fence in front of the church at 7:30 Saturday eve- 
ning in each month, and were you to realize that the in- 
terest never waned and that, no difference what the 
weather, there was always an audience to greet the young 
musicians, it would convince you that all the world of 
men, women and children want more musie in their lives 
and more life in their music.’ ’’ 

= ° * 

A BANK of Alice, Tex., has set aside $20,000 to encour- 
age the dairy industry in that section. It is the bank’s 
plan to buy dairy cows and sell them to the farmers, the 
latter to pay for the cows in the returns from the milk 
and butter sold. 
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Christmas again, and so soon! It seems impossible 
that fifty-two weeks could have passed since the Realm 
wished its readers the joys of the holiday season. And 
yet measured in events and experiences, ‘‘in heart 
throbs, not in figures on a dial,’’? what an age it has 
been! Since last Christmas we have seen the closing 
of an old period in our country’s history and the open- 
ing of a new one. Old aims and objects have given 
way to new, and men are finding somewhat to their 
surprise that they can give the utmost of their endeavor 
to an object dissociated with personal profit. The 
humdrum rounds of existence have been quickened by 
startling experiences, and institutions and ideas that 
seemed as fixed as the hills are tumbling about our 
ears. Like persons suddenly awakened the American 
people are still staring incredulously at the movement 
of events that are sweeping them along the road they 
had hoped to avoid. A year ago no small part of our 
holiday cheer came from the fact that we had escaped 
the fate of Europe. We felt a profound pity for the 
fighting countries and a profound gladness that we 
were not numbered among them. We looked at the 
war much as we might look at a distant spectacle; 
it was both grand and terrifying but still only a dis- 
tant spectacle. But this year all the power and or- 
ganization of the Government are bent upon the con- 
struction of a fighting machine that will make our 
national power effective in Europe. Already American 
soldiers fighting under the American flag have died 
in the trenches of France, and thousands of American 
homes have felt the unspeakable pain and the solemn 
pride of sending young men into the fighting service 
of their country. The war has become a personal 
matter. Instead of thinking of it as a distant example 
of national hate and misunderstanding and jealousy 
we think of it now as something that is calling out 
our own friends and relatives and that will subject 
them to hardship and danger. 

Under such circumstances it seems strange to think 
of Christmas. The birthday of the Prince of Peace, 
the time we associate with home pleasures and family 
reunions and the happiness of children, coming at this 
time makes the aspect of war doubly dark and over- 
whelming. When the Israelites were carried into 
captivity their captors urged them to sing one of their 
native songs; but they answered: ‘‘How can we sing 
the Lord’s songs in a strange land?’’ So not a few 
Americans are wondering how they will be able to 
sing the Christmas songs in this strange world of war. 

3ut enough time has passed so that we are seeing a 
few things in the gloomy picture that were not ap- 
parent at first. We are seeing that there are at least 
some aspects of it that are not so depressing as we 
had thought. The loss of life, the international an- 
imosity, the destruction of those articles of manu- 
facture that should rightly be diverted into the arts 
of peace, all this continues dark. But the knowledge 
that the country as a whole and millions of people as 
individuals are willing to sacrifice to a greater good 
makes us wonder if some part of the Christmas spirit is 
not animating this country in its gigantic endeavors. 

There has been too much pious cant on both sides 
of this struggle, too flippant an association of the 
name of the Deity with political aims. Some person 
once assured Lincoln that God was on his side. He 
replied that he was more concerned to know whether 
or not he was on God’s side. We are concerned to 
know if we are on the side of right and justice; and 
we reflect that this country is not fighting for a foot 
of new territory or a cent of indemnity. We are not 
fighting to glorify our national power in the sight of 
the world. We are fighting to make this the last war, 
if that be possible of accomplishment. We are fighting 
to destroy a military machine that seems bent on ruth- 
less subjugation of all the peoples and civilization of 
the world and all the fruits of that civilization to the 
military glory of one country. And with this purpose 
in mind the American people have welling up within 
them the quiet resolve to spend and to be spent to 
make the world safe not only for democracy but also 
for humanity. So while this year our world is a world 
of sorrow and acquainted with grief and while in many 
households on Christmas day the thoughts will be of 
distant camps and of the hopes and apprehensions of 
the coming months there is a new feeling of devotion 
and of service, a feeling of identification with an object 
that is greater than personal desire can compass, 
that brings with it some of the meanings of Christmas 
that are deeper than the usual feelings of holiday 
jollity and personal well being. They reach back close 
to the great riddle of existence. And in the con- 
sciousness of the strain and sacrifice that the future 
may require of us in serving our cause lies a clearer 
knowledge of what we are and for what we spend our 
lives. . 


The World Can Never Be The Same 


We are a long way from the end of this matter. 
If by chance the war should end immediately our 
world ean never be the same world that it was. We 
don’t want it to be. After the sacrifices made in 
Europe and the sacrifices that this country is prepar- 
ing to make we don’t want it to be the same world. 
We hope that in time it may become a much better 
and more livable world. After the war closes we as 
individuals and as a country are going to need the 
flexibility of mind and the capacity for quick organi- 
zation that have made it possible for us to prepare 
for war. We will need them then to prepare for peace. 
The all aksorbing question just now is organization 
for the effective prosecution of the war. - But some, 
statesmen first and the rest of us afterward, must 


have a clear idea of what the coming of peace must 
mean. The statesmen are charged with a responsibil- 
ity on this point no less heavy than the responsibility 
for the successful carrying on of the war. It is going 
to make a great difference to the United States and 
to the world what kind of a peace is arranged at the 
close of the war after the armies and navies have been 
victorious. Too often following previous wars the 
treaties of peace have sown the seeds of later wars. 
Military and political expedients have to be taken into 
consideration, for making a treaty is a very practical 
business. But we can hope that justice and a far- 
seeing statesmanship may be dominant at the close 
of this war and that the sacrifices of the world may 
result in bringing about at least the beginning of a 
working arrangement that will make for international 
understanding and harmony. 

All this we must leave to the statesmen. They have 
the information that we do not hawe, and they are 
able to weigh and judge the conflicting interests much 
more accurately than we. But the leaders of the 
country will not be able to deal justly unless there is 
a sentiment back of them to support a just decision. 
That is one of the things we can foster within our- 
selves at this Christmas time. A good many business 
men in the course of their experience in the rough and 
tumble of business get a cynical attitude toward ab- 


stract principles of right and justice. They get the’ 


feeling that every man is for himself, that every coun- 
try is for itself and that the measure of what either 
man or country is content with is the measure of the 
available power of grabbing. Certainly there is a deal 
of grabbing in the world, and high principles do not 
always come out first best in the mix-up. They don’t 
win solely by virtue of being high principles, else 
we wouldn’t have to fight this war. But every man 
knows in his heart that right and justice are mighty 
forces and that a military victory is worth little and 
but leads to further trouble unless it is truly based 
upon wide humanitarian interests. Some people think 


’ the high ground taken by the President when he said 


the United States must fight without passion is un- 
reasonable and that wars can not be fought effectively 
without passion. It may be. But in the degree to 
which we Americans can see this matter as a whole 
and can push the war vigorously without thereby los- 
ing sight of the high and disinterested objects with 
which we entered the conflict we can hope to con- 
tribute to the after-the-war settlement of permanent 
peace. At least this is something worth thinking 
about on Christmas day. 

But the big issues of the war seem so very big that 
anything we ourselves may do seems so small as not 
to be worth while. Thousands of men excuse them- 
selves for not voting on election day because one vote 
will not influence the result. So when we get to talk- 
ing about the war in terms of national movements 
that seems to let us out, personally, from contribut- 
ing our trifling aid. It is a killer of enthusiasm.. We 
like to come back to something more nearly our size. 
To be sure, when we read about the war we like to 
see a statement of the number of airplanes the Gov- 
ernment is planning to manufacture, for that gives 
us a momentary thrill of pride in the size and strength 
of our country; but the figures don’t mean much to us 
after all, and we like to turn from that to an account 
of what some one air fighter has done. It is the per- 
sonal account in war as in anything else that captures 
our interest. When we can feel that the army is made 
up of individual boys who are much like the boys we 
know and whom we have bidden goodby and good 
luck at the station when they started to Uncle Sam’s 
fighting schools which the army prosaically calls can- 
tonments, then we can feel that in a deep sense we 
have an understanding of the army. We try to under- 
stand what the group of burdened men at Washington 
are doing to direct our national policies, for we feel 
that as good citizens we ought to be able to contribute 
our share to an intelligent public opinion. We have 
a keen interest in what those military leaders in 
France are planning for the army, but that is as much 
because it will affect the boys we know as because of 

















“Christmas again, and so soon!’ 


our interest in military tactics and grand strategy, 

A short time ago I made a visit to Great Lakes, tlie 
great naval training station of the middle West. I 
was told there were 40,000 boys there in training, 
What a great melting pot it was! There were bovs 
who had never seen a body of water larger than a duck 
pond. There were others from farms in Iowa and 
Kansas to whom the skyscrapers of Chicago were tiie 
greatest wonders of the world. There were college 
boys with long athletic reputations and others whose 
spare time in college had been spent peeling potatoes 
and spading gardens to pay expenses. Some had been 
around the world, some had never been out of their 
home counties before going to Great Lakes. Sone 
came from Chicago and knew the difficult art of navi- 
gating a taxi thru the loop in rush hours, while others 
came from ranches and could stick to the hurricaue 
deck of an outlaw horse in the throes of straight and 
embroidered bucking. But they had youth and fresh- 
ness and American spirit in common. A finer look- 
ing lot of boys I never saw. They wore the blue wii- 
form with an easy and independent swing, and their 
well groomed appearance, tanned faces and alert be:r- 
ing told volumes about the outdoor drilling, cold water, 
good food and sensible discipline by means of which 
the navy develops inland boys into sea fighters. One 
youngster with a faint showing of down on his checks 
stood at the big gate with a military rifle on his 
shoulder and handled the Sunday crowds with skill 
and courtesy and unfailing good humor. Another 
young fellow, also in his ’teens, stood at the gate and 
sent for the Jackies as fast as their friends arrived 
and asked for them. He made no mistakes, he took 
pains to be sure he had names correctly written. aid 
he seemed delighted to be of help; and all this, too, 
after hours spent at it. I should like to hold him up 
as a shining example to some railway station masters 
I know. 

While waiting at the station to return to Chicago 
a naval officer came along. A Jackie standing near me 
with his hands buried deep in the pockets of his pea 
jacket came to attention and brought his right hand 
smartly to the brim of his little white hat in salute. 
The officer did not happen to see him. The sailor 
winked at me and grinned. ‘‘The old man ain’t got 
his spectacles on today,’’ he said. His snappy salute 
and his good nature seemed to typify the spirit of self 
respect and understanding of authority that is at the 
basis of the best of American army and navy traidi- 
tions. 

Give the Personal Touch to the War 


These boys in the navy and in the army, these in- 
dividual, hearty, fun-loving youngsters, give the great 
personal touch to this socalled machine war. As long 
as they are involved we can’t think of the fighting in 
Europe in any but personal terms. The great Christ- 
mas spirit is reaching out and surrounding them at 
this holiday time. It is safe to say that not a house- 
hold in America will pass over the day without think- 
ing of the boys in the camps and the trenches, whether 
that household has a member there or not. The great 
preparations that have been made to bring some holi 
day cheer to these young fighters is only a partial 
measure of the feeling. People who usually pass over 


' the day in eynicism or in personal hilarity are in- 


voluntarily drawn out of their selfish shell at thought 
of the youngsters away from home and lonely. 

They will be lonely. For many this will be the 
first Christmas away from home. Their people wii! 
remember them with gifts and letters, and this will 
help much. Their youth and irrepressible spirits also 
will help, and the Government will do its*part. But 
all of us wish that we might in some way get to them 
the feeling we have. We wouldn’t know how if we 
had the chance. We’d take it out in giving them 
things, no doubt, for that is our American way. We 
feel abashed when it comes to expressing feelings. 
Particularly we’d like to find the boys with no home 
folks so we could fill them up with Christmas goodic 
and take them to our own firesides and invite the 
neighborhood young folks in for a great Christmas 
afternoon frolic. This would make us feel more in 
the spirit of the day. 

But it’s late in the season now to make more plans. 
The work has been done faithfully, and the nation has 
responded to the irresistible claims of Christmas °° 
far as the boys in uniform are concerned. Man’ 
households have agreed not to give each other gift 
but to spend the money for the comfort of the soldie: 
and sailors. This, too, is fine. But boys are lonely 
and cold and hungry for sweets at times other thar 
Christmas, so it is going to be our privilege to carr) 
the holiday spirit thru the year. Thousands of wome» 
knitting testify to this fact. When the cynical say 
it is a great waste of labor and that machines cou!’ 
do it better the ladies reply that they are not com 
peting with the machines. Machines are working t° 
full capacity as it is, and this extra amount is jus! 
that much to the good. Magazines and books wil 
continue to pour into the camps. The Y. M. C. A. 
with its splendid humanitarian work will continue t¢ 
find the country ready to supply all the money an‘ 
materials it will ask for. The Red Cross will find us 
asking how we may help. We are glad that the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t take over these things and administer 
them as a part of the quartermaster’s department, for 
this personal work gives us an opportunity to give 
something directly to the boys and to express in 4 
tangible form some of the things we feel. 

But the boys in the camps are not the only ones whe 
will feel lonely. Perhaps they will not be as lonely 
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as the people they have left behind. The boys will 
have the support of their fellows, and with some thou- 
sands of healthy young fellows together there isn’t 
much chanee for the blues to proceed very far. They 
will have the prospect of excitement and adventure, 
trivel to new places, promotion, the zest of man-sized 
work. Those who stay behind will have none of these 
things. Theirs will be the part of those who stay by 
the stuff. The future holds little of the brightness 
avd eolor for them that it offers to the fighters them- 
seiyes. It would be a part of the true Christmas spirit 
in an unobtrusive way to let the home folks feel that 
we know they are offering to the country a truly splen- 
did service that calls for a splendid courage and de- 
yotion. If it is no more than a card it will help. 


Adopting One of the Country’s Fighters 


On one of the news wagons that go tearing uround 
the streets of Chicago distributing the ‘‘uxtrys’’ to 
the news boys I saw a line of advice that was com- 
pelling in its abrupt pointedness. ‘‘Be a War Daddy!’’ 
it shouted in large type. Below it explained that it 
was advising the man who didn’t have to go to the 
frout to adopt a soldier for the period of the war and 
to treat him like a son. I had visions of some odd 
relationships that such arrangements might produce. 
T know one man who felt he was not doing his duty by 
his sons unless he was licking them or giving them 
castor oil or sending them to the back field on circus 
dav while he himself lit a cigar and went to town and 
eventually came home notably jingled. When I saw 
the line on the wagon my faney pictured this man as 
adopting sight unseen some hard-bitten. two-fisted old 
sergeant and attempting to practice his favorite theo- 
ries of fatherhood on his newly acquired child. It was 
a beautiful picture. It recalled to me the story of 
the short tempered little market gardener who saw 
somebody in his melon pateh. ‘‘Hey, whatcha doin’ 
in there?’’? he yelled belligerently. An ex-heavy- 
weight prizefighter reared up to his full six feet four 
and said: ‘‘Stealin’?’ watermelons.’’ The gardener 
began to back off. ‘‘Well, ya got a nice day for it,’’ 
he said. But such things don’t happen. They might, 
but they simply don’t. 

The organization of the ‘‘Sammy Backers’’ is a 
step in the right direction and will be good for the 
soldiers and for the backers as well. Distance will 
enable both the Sammy and his sponsor to draw mental 

















“<«Stealing watermelons’ ” 


pictures of each other. The soldier you are doing 
for may picture you as a handsome, kindly old gentle- 
man, rich and famous, and he will not suspect your 
dislike of cold water and the fact that you are de- 
pendent en your wife’s judgment to keep the business 
from going busted, or whatever your dark secret may 


be. And you ean fondly imagine that he looks like 


you! 


Thinking About Our Business Habits 


\ll these things have very little to do with the 
selling of lumber at retail, but our sympathies and 
teclings have been stirred by the swift course of 
events until business men who formerly could not 
yare two seconds from the chase of that old, sweet 
(dollar are giving all their time to public affairs at 
the munificent salary of one big, round dollar a year. 
But while all of us will do more for the public than 
we have been aceustomed to do yet in our zeal for 
the publie we must not forget that the best public 
service we can do‘at this time is to press forward 
‘th our regular business. It isn’t ‘‘business as 
ual’? these days. Nobody is doing business as usual. 
iv business is as unusual as the California climate. 
t it will be a real community loss if we fail to keep 
© business of building going along at a pace even 

ith community needs. Those who should know tell 
ts that building is going to cost less in the immediate 
‘uture than it will a year or two or three from now. 
“ome building ean hold over for a time; other kinds 
must be considered in the same list with working 
‘ools that will aid their owners in making money. 
This latter is the kind of building we must foster. 

_ Then as we think about our business habits ‘on 
Christmas day, with New Year’s and good resolutions 
only a week in the future, we might weed out a few 
Dad ones and inaugurate a few good ones. Some ag- 
gressive business men get so aggressive they forget to 
temper their aggression with common sense. It is true 
that following the war there are certain to be a good 
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many business innovations. Men will have gotten the 
habit of courage. The fellow who has charged a few 
times across No Man’s Land will not be afraid to try 
an innovation in business. But he will be obligated 
as much as we to conform to certain basie principles 
of trade. Courage is splendid, but courage without 
intelligent directing force may easily have unexpected 
and unpleasant results. It commonly issues in some 
modern variation of the big bully in the saloon who 
terrorized the place until he picked on a quiet little 
man behind the stove, who rose and punched most of 
his features around to new locations behind his ears. 

The Realm has in mind a little habit that has been 
practiced in a few places this year. In next week’s 
issue we’ll make a passing reference to it and to the 
opinion a prominent lumberman has of it. This is the 
habit in tight times of gouging into the other fel- 
low’s territory. No, we are not going to preach a 
little sermon on exact geographical division of terri- 
tory between towns. We know that such a division 
is artificial and productive of business evil. We know 
that trade belongs to the man or the institution that 
can supply it best, at the lowest price and at a rea- 
sonable profit. Here is a man with less trade than he 
feeis that he can handle and ought to have. He goes 
twelve or fifteen miles to the next town and sells a 
house bill to a man who intends to use the lumber on 
the block next to the local lumber yard. The outside 
lumberman is going to haul the stuff over on his truck. 
Now we suppose he would be entitled to that job if, 
buying on an even basis with the local retailer, he 
could effect enough saving thru handling his lumber to 
cut under the local price and still make a legitimate 
profit. The chances are very heavily against his being 
able to do that. The cost of delivery will much more 
than offset any saving he might hope to make thru 
superior office and yard management. 

This is a particularly annoying practice, this cutting 
in where it must be done at a loss of profit. Perhaps 
the aggressive dealer hopes by trading dollars to keep 
his organization together and working so that when 
times loosen up a little he will be in a position to grab 
the new business. Perhaps he cares nothing that he 
is getting whatever advantage there is in this at the 
expense of another dealer. He may say that anything 
is forgiven a suecessful man. But if he does care noth- 
ing at all about the ethics of human conduct he is 
playing a game in which the odds are against him. 
Prussian tactics are not hampered by scruples, but 
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“The unfair fighter gets his sooner or later” 


they are hampered by a good many other things. The 
unfair fighter gets his sooner or later, for his very 
tactics unite all other people against him. He may 
feel that the plea for fair dealing is more or less the 
mark of the coward, but history indicates that he is 
mistaken. The United States is at war now to prove 
that fair play is a man’s game and is essential to 
an efficient administration of the world’s affairs. 

So among the other things we have to think about 
this Christmas in regard to our business is this matter 
of fair play. The coming year is going to be a test 
of business in a number of ways. All of us will need 
as much efficiency and-clear thinking as we can get 
together in order to do what our communities have a 
right to expect of intelligent business men. We can’t 
afford to be handicapped by falling for any of this 
cave-man stuff. With what measure we mete it will 
be measured to us again. 

The Realm wishes its readers a Christmas made 
merry by service. 





BIT OR BEST—Concluded from Front Page 


Christ. How much does it cost of time, brain, nerve, 
strength, money? But, understand me, I am not quarrel- 
ing with the phrase. I rather like it—‘‘ Doing my bit.’’ 
But I raise in the third place this question: 

Is your bit your best? They used to give us as a motto 
in the old school copybooks this sentence: ‘‘The good 
is the enemy of the best.’’ Pity the man who is satis- 
fied simply with doing the good piece of work when he 
could do the best—the man who puts his bit between 
him and his best. Mrs. Montgomery, the brilliant presi- 
dent of our Women’s Foreign Society, suggested a motto 
two years ago for the Five Year Program Committee— 
‘«The Maximum for the Master.’’ I remember that one 
of our committee objected and said ‘‘Mrs. Montgomery, ' 
some one will not know what the maximum means.’’ She 
said, ‘‘It is time they were learning.’’ The trouble is 
there are millions of us do not know what maximum 
means when it comes to giving of money, time, strength 
and self. Is your bit your best? 

Jesus was sitting one day in the temple ‘‘over against 
the treasury,’’ and, as he looked up, caught perhaps by 
the magnetism of personality, he saw a poor Jewish widow 
slip up to the box and put in two little bits of coins, so 
small that they were called ‘‘mites.’’? I have read some- 
thing of what it meant to be a Jewish widow in those days, 
especially a childless Jewish widow. It was not much 
above the seale of unhappiness of the widows in pagan 
lands today. O what a portion of harrowing suffering, 
disappointment, poverty, bitterness and loneliness was 
hers. But she had a great faith. She believed in God, 
she believed in God’s temple, she believed that the temple 
must be supported, for it was the best of God she knew. 
There had never smiled into her eyes the love of a Saviour, 
there had never come singing into her soul the melody 
of His voice. -There had never touched her, with quivering 
sympathy of humanity and God combined, a Saviour’s 
hand. That was all the religion she knew, and she started 
from her home that day and looked at the poor, little bits 
of money, all that she could serape together, and she 
almost stopped when she came in sight of the temple and 
said, ‘‘O it is so little; I wish I had more. I wonder if 
it is worth giving. Well, no one ean see me and no one 
will ask and no one will know, and it is my best.’’ And 
so she crept up, dropped it into the box and slipped back, 
as she thought, into the chosen shadows of her quiet, 
modest life. And, lo, Jesus caught her with the search- 
light of revelation and wrapped her about in the sheen 
of immortality, and she is the best advertised woman 
who ever gave a gift. Why? Because her all was her 
best. 

There is a tragedy about that woman’s mite. You know 
what it is. The tragedy is that hulking, skulking, shirk- 
ing slackers of men in all the ages have hid behind that 
widow’s mite and have come up sometimes and had the 
brazen, insolent impertinence to say ‘‘ Well, here I am, 
giving my mite.’’ They lie! If they gave their mite 
they would give their all. That is what Christ meant 
when He said she gave more than they all because ‘‘ they 
of their superfluity,’’ He said, ‘‘are casting in their 
gifts, and she has given all her living.’’ Is your bit your 
best? The law is not Draconic in its severity, or un- 
equal in its high demands. ‘‘ According as a man hath 
it is acceptable, not according to what he hath not.’’ 

Our country is not calling today for much genius. 
There is very little genius to call for. Our God is not 


calling for Apostle Pauls today. But God, Country, 
Duty are calling for what we have. Is your bit your 
best? Is Christ entitled to your best? Did He come 
down on a furlough from heaven and in marvelous words, 
multiplied miraculously in every tongue, in the melodies 
of sonorous eloquence, call men to God in repentance and 
faith, and then withdraw on a beam of radiance to hide 
Himself once again in the home of God’s smile? Was 
that what He gave? O,no! Tho He were in the form of 
God and counted equality with God not a thing to be 
seized and grasped and held, yet He emptied himself, took 
the form of a servant and was found in fashion as a 
man and became obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. That is what He did for us. ‘‘He loved me 
and gave himself for me.’’ 

Ts your bit your best? You remember the time when 
there were five thousand hungry men and women and 
children? So wonderful had been the day that they had : 
not noticed the lapse of time, they had forgotten that 
they were without provisions. They had followed this 
unique teacher who said such thrilling things and did 
such marvelous things, and the shadows were falling and 
the light was touching with gold the sapphire sea of 
Galilee, and then the disciples came and said, ‘‘ Master, 
send them away.’’ He said, ‘‘Give ye them to eat.’’ 
And when, almost with sarcastic emphasis, they asked 
Him ‘‘How can we do it,’’ what did He say? ‘‘How 
many loaves have ye? Go and see.’’ And they came 
back and reported that the best they could find was a 
lad with five loaves and two little fishes. Jesus said, 
‘‘Bring them to me.’’ Presently in the multiplication of 
His loving power the people were fed, and great baskets 
of fragments were taken up. O I find myself so often 
saying: 

Do thy poor best and ask not how or why, 
Lest some day, seeing all about thee spread 
A mighty throng and marvelously fed, 

Thy heart break into the bitter ery ; 

I might have furnished, I, yea, even I, 

The two small fishes and the barley bread. 





DEMONSTRATES VALUE OF CUT-OVER LANDS 


New ORLEANS, LA., Dee. 17.—Mulford Parker of Ellis- 
ville, Miss., a veteran lumberman, has given a practical 
demonstration of the agricultural possibilities of cut-over 
lands that has attracted the notice of Mississippi newspa- 
pers. For a number of years Mr. Parker operated the Ellis- 
ville Lumber Co., and tho he has since been interested in 
other lumber concerns he has continued to reside in Ellis- 
ville and has retained a considerable acreage of the lands 
cut out by the mill there, which suspended operations some 
years ago. Year by year he has cleared the lands and 
brought them under cultivation. Last season he had 900 
acres cleared and cultivated, upon which he raised, ac- 
cording to the newspaper reports, crops of a money value 
of more than $60,000. The yield included 260 bales of 
cotton, 12,000 bushels of corn and large quantities of 
velvet beans and sweet potatoes. The farm was operated 
short-handed and largely with ‘‘green’’ labor, but Mr. 
Parker gave it constant personal supervision, and declares 
that any industrious farmer who farms South Mississippi 
cut-over lands intelligently and stays on the job himself, 
can do as well. 
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THE MONTHLY REPORT AND ITS ADVANTAGES 


[By Richards Jarden, Superintendent Whiting Lumber Co., Port Huron, Mich.] 


We all feel that we have a satisfactory knowledge of 
how each department of our business is running. The 
larger fellows, knowing that their organization as a whole 
is a paying investment, ure in some eases willing to over- 
look some of the smaller details in their different depart- 
ments, and the smaller fellows, feeling that their organ- 
ization is small, pay very little attention to departments, 
altho we will all admit that no- matter how large or small 
a business is there positively is a distinct diversion between 
departments, and that the only way to get real efficiency 
out of our organization as a whole is to pick it apart and 
get the utmost efficiency out of each separate part before 
we can sit back with that satisfied feeling of knowing 
that we really have some team work—some smooth run- 
ning, profit making departments all pulling together upon 
which we can rely. Nor can we stop there, for it is 
necessary to keep these departments running together. 
We know that one of them is likely to fall down at any 
time and we want to be right on the job the minute it 
falls and prevent it from falling too far. 

The boss is going to compare our work with that of 
some of his competitors, and we want to know just where 
we stand and want to know quick. The best way to keep 
in touch with these things is by keeping a monthly report, 
not a conglomeration of figures, but one that really shows 
us what is what. The copy I am enclosing covers every- 
thing that I feel is essential. I am basing my opinion 
on different arguments I have had on the subject with 
lumbermen representing both the retail and wholesale ends 
of the business. 

You will note that each department is charged with 
its fixed expenses and a proportionate amount of the 
general expense. This proportion is decided by carefully 
going over the different subjects and there should be no 
trouble in making a just division. I have taken for 
example a wholesale business divided into the following 
departments: Wholesale yard, retail yard, planing mill, 
box factory, sash and door factory and shaving and 
sawdust. 

The percentage of team expense, heat and light, insur- 
ance, taxes, depreciaticn and general expense can be 
decided on and the same percentage of the total carried 
forward each month. For example: 

Shav- 

ings & 

Whole- Re- Pig. Bor S&D Saw- 
sale tail Will Fety. Fety. dust 


General expense..... 50% 15% 20% aK a% 5% 
Team expense....... 0% 259% 2% ee eee 
LS 30% 209% 30% 10% a a 
Depreciation ....... 10% 5% 50% 109% 10% ao 
Heat and light..... 10% 10% 50% 10% 10% 10% 


I am taking it for granted that whatever coneern would 
be interested in a report of this kind would have some 
way of arriving at the cost of its lumber and that it 
would transfer stock from one department to another 


accurately; that is, where lumber is sent from the whole- 
sale yard to the box factory the wholesale yard will be 
credited and the box factory charged with the number of 
feet and dollars that the stock represents; that on any 
millwork done by the planing mill for either the whole- 
sale or retail yard the mill will be credited and the yard 
charged with that millwork—charged as near as possible 
to the amount that would have to be paid to have the 
work done outside. 

A glance at a report like this will settle any doubt 
as to the advisability of doing your own millwork. It 
will show you exactly what it cost to sell your stock, to 
handle it ete. It will point out both the weak and strong 
points of the business and keep you closely in touch with 
the essentials of each part of the business that otherwise 
would be covered up either by a deficiency or, as the case 
may be, a greater amount of efficiency in some other 
department. 

I hope there will be some interesting pointers in this 
report, and realize that the general principle has been 
based on reports and information gathered at random 
and that there is still a great chance for’improvement. 

Monthly Report 
tssets—Detailed list. 

Liabilities—Detailed list. 

Average 

Lumber Inventory Feet Per M 
On hand beginning of month.. 
Received during month....... 
Incoming freight............ 
Unloading expense 
a ne 
lS eS Seer ore 
BEE toe alas aie kw GS Sats 
Shipped during month, whole- 

DRM consis ne sie see eS wine iss 
Shipped during month, retail. 
Sold during month to S&D fac- 

SUE Gudea a bis oa eee a aes 


Amount 


Tot. <i on hand end of month... ....... 


Profit and _— Account 
So a es 
Deduct allowances........... 


Dept. 
Amount Profit 


Wholesale Sales Feet 
Deduct freight 
Ere eee 
Deduct cost of lumber....... 
RERUNS SUINUNG 6 6:55 G's win 6-5 57h 
Deduct sales expense........ 
Total department profit...... 

Retail—Same as above. 

Planing Mill 
ROUSE OSNIRO | UUNDIING 9 <5 5 acy 1400 on bw 06 
Allowed by wholesale........ 
Allowed by retail............ 
ee ee ea 
Deduct expenses............ 
Total department profit...... 

Sash and Door Factory 
ee ean 
Deduct allowances .......... 


Dept. 
Wholesale Sales Feet Amount Profit 
SPRNCe OIRE 200 MONE. <6.05.0.- svieseae  “eeisetoes aces 
OR MECN Ce Oe since Giese Nok | Ra GEA ere > oecolste aw 
Se Ee ARID a cea wise, Gd WSS > > Ace co 
Gross prosit....... Peaaeos™ Looe. aces ase 
SPUD MORSESIEON cI 6 sips 6 eigraie miele; 9a isles 
TOURT MepATINONt DPONE...6566 5 ccceesie cesses 


Bor Factory—Same as S&D 
factory. 
Shavings and Sawdust 
Total Bales... <.... ye 
Deduct allowances .......... 
BOPUUCE THEIBNE... wo rcvcceccss 
le a Ce ie Kec Ce 
Deduct expenses........0.00% 
Total department profit...... 
Total Department Profits 
Sundry revenues............ 
Discount on purchases....... 
SNTONGBE PATHOD... 2... 3000000% 
Miscellaneous receipts........ 
Total revenues—less costs.... 
Total MOL MORE. 0... 6 sccccess 
Wholesale Lumber Depart- 
ment 
Superintendence ............ 
SMINviMe IAVOr... .... . 6606s os 
ges ee 
EE IO. as hae pecscess 
Salesman’s traveling expenses 
Salesman’s salary........... 
EE TO TS CORRS ae re prea 
BUGOry GXNONHE. ....5. 2000 
SMEIEAINOE ooccis.te coos oe ce 
A ee eae ee 
Ne re 
Proportion of general expense ....... 
Total carried to profit and loss ....... 
Retail Department—Same 
items as above. 
Planing Mill Department— 


Ne cae cack) eld ehe skal” “eiieas es 
DE Gace Asano aiken ws > atevees woes 
A SE RS ee ee Er a ea ers een 
SRNR NaN RDN ee nc Gi bWees Aba wise “swws ee 
i CL ce cae ceueee. “S.0k 4006 6640008 
Machinery and equipment re- 

PE tater eh chance kas wa eaakie -aieewnlse 
Sundry expenses and supplies. .......  ....... ° 
i PE Gece eceeeres Sketch! Wewaiws ; 
PE. chitakegratkeeekee eee 89-00 Cae eee ‘ 
Te Leeper ece rane sake awd WORKS. “deeaes 
Proportion of general expense .......0 0 cee eee 
Total carried to profit and loss ....... ......- 

Box Factory—Sash and Door 
RRC AE NN AMEE. 06 ks wl sce orb a wee 


Other items same as above. 
General Expenses 

(MOTs BAIRTIOR... . 2 osvn.e ss 
MOICO: HRIATIOS 5.555. 455.5:0 0.0.00% 
Office supplies and stationery. 
Office expense....... ine ew ee : 
CS. re 
EES ee ea ars 
PORE onc ce cine wee Wie ele wes 4 
Telegraph and telephone...... 
Reserve for bad debts........ 
Cash discounts allowed....... 
CO eer 
GME Gow aseas Cac ea sina nese seers 











The building and loan association has been a live subject 
of discussion in trade press and in correspondence for some- 
thing like two months. As a whole, the comments have been 
friendly and with a view of promoting its establishment. 
Occasionally there has been a “word of warning’ and sug- 
gestion that the building and loan association is “too slow” to 
accomplish: the purpose now desired ete. ete. We want to 
clear the atmosphere along some lines, and, if possible, avoid 
further muddying the waters. 

In the first place, the building and loan association idea 
was not brought forward at this time for the purpose of win- 
ning the war, altho those who believe in and know something 
of a building and loan association are of the firm conviction 
that those now in existence and those that may be organized 
will not hinder but help win the war. Let us get this fact 
fixed in our heads in discussing this subject—that if means 
can be provided, thru a building and loan association, where- 
by a laboring man, a clerk or anyone else can secure himself 
a home by paying no more per month, practically, than he 
would be paying a landlord for rent, we believe that will be 
helping to win the war. It would be helping, at least, those 
who made the change. We did not expect to provide the 
means for building all the necessary barns etc. for housing 
the war crops. We only wanted to make a start. 

It was not our intention in suggesting the promotion and 
establishment of building and loan associations to solve the 
problems in one year, two years or five years, but we did have 
in view the establishment of these organizations for the pur. 
pose of building up the communities gradually, getting homes 
for those who could not get money elsewhere with which to 
buy or build them, and to promote the consumption of lumber 
thereby. If lumbermen as a class are guilty of any one 
universal sin right now it. is that they are not looking to the 
future of their business but are too busy grabbing the busi- 
ness in sight to look forward to what is going to happen to 
them in the years to come. 

Further, it was not our purpose to promote the establish- 
menteof these organizations in communities where there was 
no field for them. I do not believe there is a field right now 
in the western country, particularly, for a building and loan 
association in the small town depending solely or largely upor 
farming trade. In some of the eastern States farmers have 
begun to make use of the building and loan association for 
obtaining money for the purchase and improvement of farms. 
So far so good. There is no objection to that; but the great 
field for the building and loan association, as we now see it, 
is in the towns and the suburban districts surrounding them. 
If an association now organized, or to be organized, can take 

care of the farm loans offered, all well and good. Do it!. 
Countenance No Possibility of Graft 

In the establishment of these organizations the possibility 
of graft, the making of money thru giving commissions for 
the sale of stock, or exorbitant charges incurred in organiza- 
tion, should not be countenanced in any form. These or- 
ganizations should be promoted by the people living in the 
local community, financed by the people of that community 
and managed by a board of directors living in the community 





[By J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo.] 


The Field of the Building and Loan Association 





and interested in the welfare of that particular community, 
and in no other way, shape or.form. Let’s get that clear 
and henceforth not have another argument as to who, whose 
money, and how these organizations should be managed in the 
course of our discussion. And, in this connection, it should 
be said that if the people of any given community do not 
want an association badly enough to go out and organize it 
and sell the stock to the people of that community themselves, 
they may need an association, but they do not want it. They 
will need expert help to organize, but not to help them sell 
stock on large commissions. 

The more we think about the problem, the bigger it gets. 
There is no end to the field and, incidentally, if a community 
is not large enough to support the association by itself, we 
suggest that it extend its activities not to a greater field than 
in the county and that under no conditions or circumstances 
should the money be loaned or organization be managed by 
any one beyond the confines of the county. There is in every 
county the “biggest”? town, or the ‘best’? town, or the town 
“most adapted’ to become the headquarters of what might 
be termed a “County Building & Loan Association,” but in 
our judgment no wider district should be covered. The lum- 
bermen and others should be able to get together on this 
basis. 

This is not a knock on some organizations covering a wider 
field, which are already in existence and which may be and, 
no doubt, are serving a good purpose. The building and loan 
association today, however, as an institution is in bad with 
the public, solely and alone because of the exploitation of the 
public thru what was formerly known first as ‘“‘national asso- 
ciations,”’ selling their stock over a wide territory, even be- 
yond the limits of a State, and by local organizations formed 
solely for the purpose of paying a secretary a lucrative sal- 
ary. All of these things should be avoided and we will not 
have any part in an organization of any kind of a building 
and loan association which does not eliminate all of these 
features which have heretofore brought building and loan 
associations into disrepute. 

The Local or Community Association 

There are two fields of operation for the building and loan 
association, the local or community association and the in- 
dustrial association. 

In order to distinguish between these two we will call 





I bin on erth a rite long time an’ | don’t 
reckon t’ taik nuthin’ with me when I| go 
so I’m byein’ Liberty Bons with all I got, 
thay will be good fer my foaks when I’m 


plum furgot erbout, yes sir. 
—Musings of the Old Axman. 











them the “Local” or “Community,” or, if necessary, the 
“County” building and loan association; these organizations 
to be managed by and thru a board of directors selected trom 
various lines of businessS and professional men, not all lum- 
bermen, living in any given town or towns, or county, with a 
view of serving the purpose of furnishing money to build new 
homes, to buy homes already erected, to pay mortgages, to 
make improvements, or even to purchase business houses, or 
furnish money for the purpose of entering into or beginning 
business, farming, or what-not. 

It was not our intention to suggest, in the first place, that 
lumbermen alone should manage or furnish the money to 
finance these organizations. Every man in the community 
who has any interest in the community should have and take 
a part in it and own stock in it. Others have as much at 
stake as lumbermen. 

We had no intention of leaving the impression upon the 
lumbermen that the money paid into a building and loan as»0- 
ciation should be used for the purpose of building new homes 
alone, but that it should be used as indicated above. Neither 
do we want to leave the impression that the movement \:is 
started just to sell lumber, and it is not necessary to caution 
us against such mercenary intentions or motives. 


The Industrial Association 


The second important field for the operation of a builds 
and loan association is what we may term the “Industria! 
We mean by this a building and loan association formed wii- 
in, managed by and financed by large corporations and their 
immediate employees. There is no end to the possibility ior 
the organization of building and loan associations in ('\Is 
field. There are many notable ones in existence alreacy. 
Some of the trade papers have already given space show!!! 

what has been done along these limes by the street railway 
princes of St. Louis, which in 1914 organized a building 21 
loan organization entirely within and among its own «'l 
ployees and it has now loaned to those employees more thal 
$500,000 for the purpose of building homes, buying honies, 
paying mortgages and making improvements on homes alre: ly 
owned. 

This one is only an example of what is being done ani !s 
but one in a hundred of such organizations such as should 
exist, and be a part of the operation and coéperation of eve'y 
great employer in the land. There is not a business met, 
great or small, in the country who is not now thinking 0! 
the future of his business more than he ever did in all bis 
life. What is the war going to bring and going to do ‘0 
business? I think if we see any one outstanding fact it is 
that business men and their employees are going to get closer 
together and coéperate more freely than ever before in the 
history of business in the country. Many big business men 
today are trying to figure out a plan of profit-sharing and 
profit-distribution between their organization and their ¢i- 
ployees. It is well that they are. It would be well for the 
country if all owners and managers of big business not only 
thought about it but actually worked out, before the ee Hs 
the war, a plan of codperation between employers and ¢ 
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pioyees. In our judgment the building and loan association 
would be one of the great ties that would bind together the 
employer and employees, and aid the solution of many of their 
yroblems, 
; Promote Codperation and Better Feeling 

‘hese organizations would not only create the medium and 
vehicle for promoting saving on the part of employees, but 
would immediately create an atmosphere of coédperation and 
better feeling between employer and employees that should 
vd necessarily must’ result in greater efficiency on the part 
o: the employee, larger output, elimination of strikes, better 
conditions in the home of the working men and an all-around 
vu building of the community, the business, and those who 
own and those who work for it. 

lleadquarters of these industrial building and loan associ- 
aiions should be located in the office of the corporation. The 
expense of operation should thereby be practically eliminated 
aud the benefits would more than offset the expense incurred 
on the part of any employer. Should a single corporation, 
located in town or city, not supply a sufficiently large field, a 
combination of industrial plants should be made with the 
suine purpose in view. In large cities associations should be 
esablished in districts, both residential and industrial. 


We can see nothing but the possibilities for good to the 
business, to the employees, to the community and to everyone 
interested in making men more contented, in building up busi- 
ness and in solving the problems of business that are neces- 
sarily going to grow out of the war. 

At our coming annual convention we are going to hear 
more about this big subject from men competent to discuss 
it. K. V. Haymaker will talk on “Home Building and Citizen- 
ship.” After the convention, if we are not mistaken, there 
will be many calls for expert building and loan men to come 
to communities and organize associations. We have already 
had applications in the Southwest for such men, and from 
two or three towns. There is no end to the field. 

If 1 judge rightly there is going to be work for an expert 
building and loan organizer in every State in the Union where 
the building and loan association idea has been worked out, 
and is being further exploited and promoted. 

Let us, therefore, stick to the text; get ready to organize 
these associations where they are needed—and nowhere else— 
and thereby accomplish something for the lumber business and 
the community, not only immediately—for the benefits would 
immediately come—but for the future. 

To refer again to my personal experience, thirty years in 











active connection with a building and loan association, as a 
director and secretary, warrant me in saying that nothing has 
ever been suggested that promises greater possibilities for 
a community or the people living in that community, and for 
the lumber and building material business as well, than the 
organization and promotion of these building and loan asso- 
ciations. 

It may not be out of place to say here that there are two 
distinctive plans upon which to operate: one known as the 
“Serial Association” and the other “The Dayton Plan’’—or 
“Permanent Plan.” We may have our personal preference, 
but an association organized under either of these plans, with 
various differences to meet the needs of a particular com- 
munity, should be successfully established. 

Let us keep to the straight road. Let us push this cam- 
paign to a continuous and successful conclusion. Let us 
make the establishment of these associations so desired that 
our friends and colaborers in this great work—the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—may be in position to 
maintain such a spirit of continuous.coéperation as they now 
show, that the slogan of ‘‘A Home for Every Family’’ may be 
made a reality in every town, city and part of our country 
where it is possible to make such organizations successful. 





Necessity for Effective Fire Prevention on Cut-Over Lands 


[By J. H. Foster, State Forester of Texas and Department of Forestry, Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station, Texas] 





\t the Cut-Over Land Conferences of the Southern 
Pine Association both on April 11-13 and on Sept. 27 of 
this year a decided tendency was shown to encourage 
the use of eut-over lands by stocking them with cattle. 
This appears to be a highly commendable method of 
oliaining a revenue from these lands and, at the same 
tine, of supplying to the market a much needed com- 
modity. However, neither conference more than touched 
upon one of the most, important questions connected 
with this proposition. This is the question of fire pre- 
vention, 

Mire at any time is a decided menace to both stock 
and range. If the range be burned over in the spring 
the dead grass, which prov ides’ a very necessary element 
of roughage in the forage ration, is practically all de- 
stroyed. Considerable damage is also done to the young 
grass which is just starting or about to start. As a 
result repeated burning gives rise to the substitution of 
the more hardy but practically worthless wire grass and 
other useless weeds. In addition any young hardwood 
trees killed back by such fires subsequently develop 
sprouts and eventually cover wide areas with worthless, 
scrubby growth. Recurring fires only intensify this 
condition, 

Burning at any other time of year, either in summer 
or winter, practically destroys all of the available forage, 
roughage and green growth, both good and poor. Such 
fires are particularly destructive and devastating in the 
fall or early winter when they consume practically all of 
the natural feed which is necessary to support the stock 
until new growth appears in the spring. Unserupulous 
stock dealers, recognizing this fact, sometimes burn over 
range areas to force the sale of stock. Fires from other 


causes are quite as inexcusable tho possibly set without 
malicious intent. 

Another evil in the practice of burning is the constant 
removal of valuable humus material. Were this organic 
matter allowed to remain and accumulate on the soil, 
much would be added to its fertility and tiltkh. The 
present sterility of nearly all of the cut-over pine lands 
is a direct result of repeated burning which has pre- 
vented the accumulation of humus. This is one reason 
why from ten to twenty acres are necessary to support 
one cow. With effective fire prevention and scientific 
regulation of stocking, the fertility of the soil and the 
resulting quality of the range may be gradually im- 
proved. There is no doubt that the east Texas cut-over 
lands could support several times their present capacity 
in stock were normal conditions thus restored. 

Therefore, one of the first prerequisites to a successful 
operation of the cattle business is the elimination of fires. 
By codperative arrangement with the Federal Govern- 
ment the State forester of Texas has employed forest 
fire patrolmen who cover eighteen east Texas counties in 
their work. The investigations by these men show that 
98.5 percent of all of the fires of known origin are 
preventable. Most of the fires are due to the carelessness 
of farmers burning brush, employees of lumber companies, 
hunters and fishermen, and railways, while a few are 
incendiary. 

Since a large proportion of the grazing land in south- 
eastern Texas is owned by lumbermen and lumber com- 
panies it is pertinent to mention logging operations 
specifically as a source of fires which could easily be 
eliminated. Over one-fifth of the forest fires are caused 
in connection with lumbering. Several serious confla- 








grations have been started from wood-burning and coal- 
burning tram engines and steam skidders and loaders 
which are not provided with spark arresters. A few com- 
panies are using spark arresters which have proved very 
efficient, and records show that these companies are 
responsible for practically no forest fires. On the other 
hand tram engines on adjacent operations are contin- 
ually scattering fire. In such cases the local superin- 
tendents and operators have been appealed to but usually 
without success. In many places fires have been delib- 
erately set or otherwise started by day labor in the 
employ: of lumber companies and contractors. Such men 
should be carefully watched and restricted by their 
employers. 

It is first of all necessary to impress upon every one 
the value of the forest growth, forage, products, and 


- improvements which are constantly being destroyed. In 


addition it is important to arouse public sentiment to 
a point where it will support enforcement of the State 
fire laws against irresponsible offenders. It is not until 
each and every citizen fears the results of burning in 
one way or another that preventable fires will cease to 
oceur and unavoidable fires be promptly extinguished. 





A PorRTUGUESE firm is in the market for oak staves and 
timber for building purposes in Portugal. Quotations are 
solicited, and should be made f.o.b. New York. Credit 
will be opened in New York for payment, and correspond- 
ence may be in English. References are furnished. Fur- 
ther details may be secured from the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., hy referring 
to Foreign Trade Opportunity No. 26048. 





NOVEMBER SOUTHERN PINE STATISTICAL STATEMENT 
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ARMY WOODS DIVISION IS REORGANIZED 


Personnel and Duties of the New Heads—Investiga- 
tion Is Hinted At 


WasuHINneToN, D. C., Dec. 17.—The woods division of 
the signal corps, United States Army, has been abolished. 
With it Maj. Charles R. Sligh, the well known Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) furniture manufacturer, was eliminated 
as its head. Major Sligh is still a reserve officer of the 
signal corps. There is some mystery about the reorgan- 
ization of the woods division. 

Under the reorganization Col. Brice P. Disque of the 
Signal Corps is in complete charge of the spruce pro- 
duction division, which also handles questions affecting 
the production of airplane fir. Colonel Disque has a credit 
of $1,000,000 at his disposal, wide authority and power 
to utilize 10,000 uniformed men in the woods and mills, 
if necessary, in order to get out spruce and fir in suffi- 
cient quantities. 

Logging and milling operations are directly under 
Russell Hawkins of Portland, Ore. Lieut. J. VanvV. 
Crisp is disbursing officer. 

Liaison activities are under Maj. Frederick W. Lead- 
better, a Portland man, until he came here in the paper 
business, but formerly a lumberman and railroad builder. 
Major Leadbetter’s job is to establish the necessary 
connections between the spruce production division at 
Portland and the equipment division here. His assistant 
is G. E. Lippincott, a Philadelphia wholesale lumber- 
man. 

Major Shepler is at the head of the planes production 
division, under which comes the hardwood end of the 
lumber purchases, in immediate charge of still another 
officer. 

Major Sligh is said to be a candidate for one of the 
civilian places on the aircratt production board. He 
has sufficient political influence to have lined up behind 
him Senators Smith and Townsend of Michigan. A for- 
mer governor of Michigan also recently visited Wash- 
ington on Major Sligh’s behalf. 

There is talk of an investigation of the progress of 
aircraft production and aviation generally, which natur- 
ally is to be expected while Congress is at work inquiring 
into war preparations. It is to be expected that Major 
Sligh and others who have been working under Chairman 
Howard E. Coffin of the aircraft board and Maj. Gen. 
George O. Squier of the signal corps will figure in any 
inquiry which may be made, as well as the higher officials. 

From the outset there has been gossip otf friction on 
the lumber or wood end of the aircraft production. It 
will be recalled in this connection that E. 'T. Allen, of the 
Western Conservation & Forestry Association, who piloted 
the party of distinguished British, French and Italian 
aviation officers to the Pacific coast and was supposed 
to have general charge of spruce matters there, felt 
called upon to resign because he claimed he not only was 
not being supported in Washington but that somebody 
here seemed to be trying to embarrass him as much as 
possible. 

There had been some friction between Mr. Allen and 
Major Sligh while the former was here as a member of 
the old lumber committee of the Council of National De- 
fense and before the Grand Rapids furniture man was 
commissioned a major in the signal corps reserve and 
placed in charge of the newly created woods division. 

Some of Major Sligh’s friends are claiming that he 
saved the Government millions of dollars during his so- 
journ here. Friends of Mr. Allen resent this, declaring 
that the west Coast forester was responsible for about 
every item for which credit is claimed for Maj. Sligh. 





SEEK HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS FOR NEW 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17.—The Civilian Personnel 
Division of the Ordnance Bureau, War Department, issues 
the following appeal to patriotic Americans to come to 
Washington and help with the tremendous volume of office 
business required to turn out the enormous supplies of 
ordnance material which Uncle Sam will need on the 
Kuropean battlefields. 

The importance of providing housing accommodations 
for the employees who are brought to Washington to 
transact Government business was impressed upon per- 
sons attending the conference of the women’s department 
of the National Civic: Federation by Lieut. James Gilmore, 
of the Civilian Personnel Division of the Ordnance De- 
partment. Said Lieutenant Gilmore: 


The problem will become more serious each day, and the 
demands for housing accommodations will become greater as 
the army of civilian employees in Washington increases in 
number. It requires thousands of persons in the administra- 
tive offices of the various departments in Washington to 
conduct the business incident to the war. These are the per- 
sons who stand behind the army. 

The Ordnance Department, for example, is called upon to 
produce all munitions for our soldiers in France. And am- 
munition and shells are certainly first essentials in modern 
warfare. At the present time in the office of the chief of 
ordnance there are needed 559 clerks, 247 stenographers, 85 
typists, and 110 persons to fill minor positions. Every clerk 
who enters the service of the Ordnance Department receives 
$1,100, and at the end of three months $1,200 upon recom- 
mendation of the head of the division. 

It is necessary to pay these salaries to persons coming here 
so that they may be comfortable while they are transact- 
ing the Government's business. All positions are filled thru 
the civil service, and those who have obtained places in the 
Ordnance Department have passed civil service examinations. 

It is a patriotic thing for persons to come here from various 
parts of the country to accept positions in the various depart- 
ments. And it is also fitting that the residents of Washing- 
ton should do everything in their power to provide comfort- 
able quarters for them while they are here. 


Informal announcement has been made of a plan to 


construct in Potomac Park, on the river front here, a 
series of barracks in which to house the rapidly increas- 
ing personnel of the several Government departments, 
more especially the War Department, which necessarily 
is expanding more than any other. 

The construction of these barracks will mean another 
nice order for lumber, which doubtless will go mostly to 
the mills in the North Carolina Pine Emergency Bureau, 
because of geographical location. The lumber could be 
shipped directly from Norfolk by water, thus not adding 
to the burden of the railroads. 





GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER WOOD ALCOHOL 
OUTPUT ! 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 19.—An agreement has been 
announced between the War Industries Board and the 
manufacturers of wood aleohol by which the entire output 
of that product of wood distillation will be taken over 
immediately by the Government and private consumers 
will be supplied on licenses issued by the Priority Board. 





UNSOLD SECURITIES FIXED AT COST OR MAR- 
KET PRICES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 19.—Unsold securities may 
be inventoried for income or exess profits returns at cost, 
as heretofore, or ‘‘at cost or market price, whichever is 
lower,’’ under a ruling of the commissioner of internal 
revenue approved tonight by Secretary McAdoo. It is 
expected to check liquidation by investors holding depre- 
ciating stocks, 

The ruling also allows supplies, raw materials, unsold 
merchandise, and work in process of production to be in- 
ventoried at market price or at cost, at the preference of 
the owner. But in both cases it is stipulated that the 
method adopted must be adhered to in future years. 

The ruling, in accord with suggestions by the excess 
profits advisers, is the first of a series of interpretations 
to be issued on various phases of the recently enacted tax 
laws. 





RED CROSS TO PROVIDE CHRISTMAS CHEER 
FOR CAMPS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17.—The several chapters 
of the American Red Cross located nearest the National 
Army cantonments and the National Guard training 
camps are arranging to provide Christmas trees for each 
camp, together with special entertainments, such as the 
singing of carols and moving pictures. 

A request was sent out recently to the Red Cross chap- 
ters thruout the country to provide an aggregate of 
1,750,000 Christmas packages for the men in all army 
training camps, including those of the regular army, 
which now numbers more than 450,000 men. The patriotic 
women of the chapters are working night and day to 
complete this big cheer-giving order. 

No money has been appropriated for this purpose from 
the big fund of $100,000,000 subscribed by the people for 
Red Cross work proper. A special Christmas cheer fund 
has been raised by each individual chapter. 

Each package will have a money value of approximately 
$1, making the aggregate $1,750,000 worth of Yuletide 
cheer for the boys who soon are to cross the briny deep 
and do their bit for Uncle Sam ‘‘over there.’’ 





DECLARES WATER POWER BILL IS NEEDED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—The Senate has passed 
the Shields water power bill, which last Congress was 
so strenuously opposed by Gifford Pinchot and the con- 
servationist following. 

Mr. Pinchot today expressed surprise that the Senate 
had passed this bill, but declared he was confident the 
House would never stand for it. His information is that 
the Administration is about to introduce a bill which 
the conservationists can get behind cheerfully and sup- 
port wholeheartedly. Mr. Pinchot said: 

The country is badly in need of water power legislation. 
This has been true for years and the need is now greatly em- 
phasized. But we ought to have at least a reasonably good 
water power bill while we are about it and the Shields bill 
does not begin to meet the situation. 

My information is that the Government is preparing a 
really good bill. IL shall gladly get behind it if its provis- 
ions are what I understand them to be. 





DOUGLAS FIR BUREAU MAKES LARGE 
SHIPMENTS. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 18.—Mills members of the 
Douglas Fir Emergency Bureau up to Nov. 28 had shipped 
a total of 86,362,185 feet of lumber, exclusive of ship- 
ments of timbers for wooden ships. Orders have been 
placed for a considerably larger amount of lumber for 
various purposes. 

Of the total shipped, 55,072,352 feet went to the 
cantonment camp at American Lake, Wash. This ag- 
gregate was shipped in 1825 cars. In addition thirty- 
seven cars and thirteen truckloads of sash, 15,236 doors, 
and fifty cars and fifty-five truck loads of finish were 
shipped to American Lake. 

Of the lumber shipped to the Des Moines (Iowa) can- 
tonment camp, Douglas fir furnished 17,853,707 feet, re- 
quiring 594 cars. 

A total of 9,554,124 feet of lumber had been shipped 
to the big fabricating shipyard at Hogg Island in the 
Delaware River. 

Other items included in the total fir shipments up to 
Nov. 28 were 1,084,613 feet of airplane stock; 1,105,713 
feet of pipe stock; 164,027 feet of lumber to Port Newark, 
N. J.; 916,674 feet of lumber to Forts Worden, Casey 
and Flagler; 444,426 feet of lumber and 3,000 doors to 


the training camp at Linda Vista, Cal., and 84,149 fect 
of lumber to Bristol, Penn. 

One hundred and fifty wooden ships have been con- 
tracted for on the west Coast, each requiring 1,600,000 
feet of lumber, or a total of 240,000,000 feet. In adii- 
tion, the larger items in wooden ship schedules for 1()( 
vessels building on the Atlantic and Gulf coasts have 
been placed with west Coast mills, aggregating another 
50,000,000 feet. 

The Italian Government today finally placed with the 
Douglas Fir bureau the order for 24,000,000 feet of air- 
plane fir. 





BUSINESS MEN APPEAL FOR SUPPLIES SHUT 
OFF BY BLACKLIST 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17.—Publication of the \\ar 
Trade Board’s blacklist has resulted in the receipt by 
that organization and the State Department of hundrois 
of appeals from American business men for assistance. in 
securing essential supplies which formerly came f:om 
firms now included in this list. This condition had | en 
foreseen and plans had been made to recommend, or as-ist 
in the establishing of, substitute sources. 

In some cases the Government itself has felt the | 
fluence of the blacklist. Shipments of nitrates and m: tal 
ores from Central and South America to be used in 
munitions manufacturing in this country have been found 
to be somewhat dependent upon supplies of certain gosds 
heretofore only obtainable from one of the suspevted 
firms. The mining companies have informed the jur- 
chasers in this country that, unless a steady suppl: of 
electrical equipment, drilling machinery, explosives ote, 
is assured from a substitute firm, the operation of the 
mines will have to be curtailed. 





PRESIDENT PLEASED WITH 8-HOUR DAY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 18.—Thru the committee on 
public information, President Wilson has made pudlic 
an exchange of telegrams between himself and Secretary 
of Labor Wilson regarding the action of the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association in announcing that lum- 
ber mills in the association will on Jan. 1 put into force 
an 8-hour work day. 

It is betraying no secret to say that many practical 
lumbermen are not nearly so enthusiastic over the action 
of the Western Pine association as the President and the 
Secretary of Labor. To them the question is first a 
practical business matter. While lumbermen who visit 
Washington from time to time manifest every desire and 
intention to support the Government patriotically in all 
measures affecting the war and its successful prosecution, 
they can not close their eyes to conditions in the lumber 
industry. 

The whole question of an 8-hour day as it affects the 
lumber industry is due to be threshed out after the return 
of Secretary Wilson to Washington. Meanwhile, the 
fact that the eastern-Oregon mills stood as a unit against 
the proposal for an 8-hour day is regarded as significant. 

The tendency for weeks and even months has been to 
bring down the price of lumber on all Government con- 
tracts except ship timbers. Many reductions have been 
made since lumber prices were originally fixed below 
the market and kept there. In this connection it is 
pointed out that the inauguration of an 8-hour day with 
the usual time-and-a-half for overtime, or even with the 
additional two hours of added expense at the average 
hourly rate, would greatly increase the cost of producing 
lumber and prices must be increased both to the Govern- 
ment and to the people. 





TO BUILD PORTO RICAN TRAINING CAMP 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 18—The War Departmen 
has authorized the construction in Porto Rico of a ¢:n- 


tonment training camp to house 12,800 drafted Porto 
Ricans. Construction will begin in the near future. 


Tos 





0 
formal announcement has yet been made of the locat.on 
of the camp or the name of the contractor. The expec \ii- 
tion is that the order for this camp will be placed » :th 
the Georgia-Florida Emergency Bureau, but the ot!er 
bureaus also may be asked for prices. 

FOREST SERVICE TELLS OF YEAR’S WOR) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 20.—The annual report of . \¢ 
United States Forest Service, made by Acting Fores!«r 
A. F. Potter, relates how the Forestry Department |\'s 
been placed upon a war basis, codperating with ot! 
branches of the Government along various lines ealeul: vd 


to aid the work of war preparation. Wood and oi 
forest products have almost innumerable uses in modc!! 
warfare, it is pointed out. Never before has the dem: \l 
for exact knowledge been so urgent. The resources of 
the Service have been employed to the limit in render: yz 
assistance to the War and Navy departments, the Kn 
gency Fleet Corporation, various committees of the Co 
cil of National Defense, and manufacturers having \\! 
orders. 

Much of the work has concerned aireraft material. || 
has included also problems connected with the consti 
tion of wooden ships and of vehicles. Assistance has bec 
given to hardwood distillation plants ‘in order to incresse 
the production of acetone and other products needed ivr 
munition making. A commercial demonstration his 
shown that costs of producing ethyl alcohol from woot 
waste can be materially reduced. Methods have bec 
developed by which walnut and birch ean be kiln-dried in 
a much reduced time with comparatively little loss. 

Much research work has been done at the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., on a wide range 
of projects apart from the war activities already enu- 
merated. Investigation of the best methods of preserva- 
tive treatment for wood block pavements was continued. 
Several factories and insurance companies codperated in 
the development of preservatives to prevent decay ot 
structural timber used in cotton mills. Furniture, lumber 
and woodenware manufacturers and railroads were given 
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advice regarding dry kilns and methods of kiln drying. 
Commercial demonstrations of roofing and various paper 
produets from hemlock bark were made. It was shown 
tht by the use of an improved process developed at the 
Jai oratory, operating expenses in the production of ethyl 
or grain aleohol from wood waste can be reduced by 
$200 a day. 

\pproximately 10,000 additional tests of mechanical 
properties of various species of wood were made during 
the year, which brings the total number of tests of the 
ebaraeter up to about 130,000. Among other things the 
ata obtained make possible scientific grading rules for 
structural timber such as those already perfected for 
southern pine and under development for Douglas fir and 
hemlock. 

Prior to the beginning of the war tests on methods of 
kiln drying lumber were continued as in the past. A proc- 
ess was perfected under which hemlock shiplap can be 
dried to shipping condition with practically no loss of 


— 


grade in forty to forty-eight hours. Satisfactory results 


were also obtained with Douglas fir and white fir. The 
tiie for drying maple shoelast blocks was reduced from 
twenty-one to two months and losses were reduced from 
15 to 6 percent. Work was largely completed on spruce 
and ash for airplane material, the problem being to dry 
the material in the minimum time without loss of strength 
and toughness, as compared with air-dried stock. 

In codperation with the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, data on the lumber production of 
1916 were collected and a report issued. The production 
ot lumber was estimated at approximately 40,000,000,000 
board feet from over 30,000 sawmills. For the first time 
since 1911 statistics were compiled and a report was issued 
on the number of crossties and poles purchased in the 
United States. Statistics compiled in codperation with 
the Newsprint Manufacturing Association showed that in 
1916 the 230 pulp-making plants reporting used 5,228,558 
cords of pulpwood, or 17 percent more than in 1914, the 
last year for which figures had been obtained. 

Sales of national forest timber in the fiscal year 1917 
were more than double those of 1916. The total amount 
sold exeeeded 2,000,000,000 feet, valued at more than 
$3,715,000. During the same period about 727,000,000 
feet was cut and removed, for which the purchasers paid 
$1,507,303 into the Federal Treasury. The largest sales 
were made in Oregon, where about 688,000,000 board 
fect was disposed of. 

In addition to the timber sold, approximately 113,000,- 
000 board feet valued at almost $150,000 was cut under 
free use permit by more than 41,000 settlers living near 
the national forests and depending on the forests for fire- 
wood and building material to improve their homesteads. 





NO CONSCRIPTION OF LABOR DURING WAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17.—In the opinion of L. C. 
Marshal, recently appointed chairman of the Industrial 
Service Section of the Council of National Defense, there 
will be no conscription of labor in the United States 
during the war. 

The job of Mr. Marshal is to look after the distribution 
of the labor supply over the country to meet the needs 
of war industries. In the event that labor conscription in 
some form should ultimately become necessary, the work 
doubtless would be handled thru the Industrial Service 
Section. 

A day or two ago the Council of National Defense 
issued a statement telling of the threatened shortage of 
labor in all lines of industry bearing on the war. Fol- 
lowing the issuance of this statement, the question of 
the possible need for conscription was taken up with 
officials of the council. 

‘‘We can not state that there is an actual shortage of 
labor,’?? said Mr. Marshal. ‘‘There are no definite figures 
to show such a shortage. But there is a decidedly bad 
adjustment of labor—a shortage in one place and a 
surplus in another.’’ 

\ system of employment exchanges has been organ- 
| in the several States under the Industrial Service 
tion. Men seeking work with better wages will be 
ed in these agencies and employment in the high-paying 
industries will be found for them. In this way the 
ernment hopes to be able to recruit enough labor to fill 
nearly 500,000 shortage which is expected to develop 
war industries by spring as manufacturing plants 
ind in response to Government and Allied war orders. 
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!LES BRIEF IN APPEAL FROM DECISION ON 
TIMBERLAND SUIT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17.—The Department of 
tice has filed in the United States Supreme Court a 
‘f in its appeal from the decision of the Federal court 
the western district of Wisconsin in the suit brought 
ihe United States against the J. S. Stearns Lumber 
to dispossess the company of certain timberland 
‘in the area granted to a band of Chippewa Indians, 

suit is a purely technical proceeding. A statement 
vared in the Department of Justice says: 


his case involves the title to three sections numbered six- 
in Wisconsin. The State claiming under a grant of 
1 sixteenth section for school purposes contained in its 
‘oling act of 1846, patented the land to various parties who 
“veyed to the Stearns company. At the time of the grant 
»* lands were occupied by the Chippewa Indians under a 
raty with them made in 1842. In 1854 and before the 
ls were surveyed the Government made another treaty 
h the Indians under which a portion of lands, including 
* tracts in controversy, was set apart as a permanent reser- 
‘on for one of the bands. This treaty said nothing about 
'\ sixteenth section and provided for allotments in severalty 
' the reservation lands to the members of the band. Under 
‘t's treaty the lands in question were allotted and patents 
‘ontaining restrictions on alienation were issued in 1907, 
#1 Cer the lands had been sold by the State as school land. 
,rhe district court of the United States for the western dis- 
trict of Wisconsin decided that the title to the lands passed 
to the State in 1846 subject only to the right of occupancy 
‘vy the Indians under the treaty of 1842, that the lumber 
cempany was vested with the same title, and that the pro- 
—— of timber cut from the lands belonged to the company. 
be 1e Government appealed directly to the Supreme Court and 
g ntends that the title to the lands never vested in the State, 
caume the school grant was subject to the Federal power of 
“sposition in dealing with the prior right of Indian occu- 
pear and also subject to such disposition at any time before 
identification of the lands by an official survey. 
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COMMISSION REARRANGES LUMBER RATE “SPREAD” 


Traffic to Sioux City From the South Adjusted to 
That to Omaha 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—In a decision handed down 
last week the Interstate Commerce Commission fixes at not to 
exceed 2 cents the spread between the Omaha and Sioux City 
rates on lumber, other than yellow pine, from points in Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. Yellow pine rates were not involved 
in this proceeding, which is known as Docket No. 8301. 

The complaint was filed Sept. 4, 1915, by the Traffic Bureau 
of the Sioux City Commercial Club. The rates under attack 
are in F, A. Lelands’ tariffs Nos. 988, 1079 and 1080; St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway I. C. C. No. 3342, and Illinois 
Central Railroad I. C. C. 3996. 

From points north and south of Memphis on the Illinois 
Central and connections the present spread in the rates be- 
tween Omaha and Sioux’ City is from 1% to 5 cents per 100 
pounds. 

The commission calls attention to the fact that in its de- 
cision in ‘“‘Southeastern Lumber,’ wherein it was proposed to 
make the rate to Sioux City 27 cents by all routes, or 5% 
cents over Omaha, it said that the relationship in the rates 
from Memphis to Sioux City and Omaha should be the same 
as in the rates from Helena, Ark., and that the spread would 
be left for determination in the present case. 

Since the hearing in this case the 25-cent rate to Omaha 
from many of the points of origin in Mississippi and in 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River has been advanced to 
261% cents on yellow pine, cypress and hardwood lumber. 
The spread in the rates to Sioux City over those to Omaha has 
therefore been lessened. 

Complainant argued that, in view of the fact that rates 
from Cairo, Memphis and other southeastern shipping points 
to Sioux City are adjusted on a basis of 2 cents over Omaha, 
it logically follows that rates south of Cairo and Memphis on 
the Illinois Central and connections should not be more than 
2 cents over Omaha and that from the more southern points 
in Mississippi and Louisiana the difference should be less, in 
accordance with the principle that as the distance increases 
the differences in rates should decrease. 

Rates on lumber other than yellow pine from southwestern 
points to Sioux City range from 24 to 30 cents, a spread of 
2 to 9 cents over the Omaha rates. From points on the Frisco 
in northern Arkansas and southern Missouri and from points 
on the Kansas City Southern and Missouri and North Ar- 
kansas roads in southwestern Missouri and northwestern Ar- 
kansas, the spread is 2 cents. From other points in that 
producing territory the spread ranges from 5 to 9 cents be- 
tween the two destinations. 

The commission says: 


“Taking representative shipping points to both Omaha and 
Sioux City and computing the distances on the actual dis- 
tance to Kansas City, plus the short-line distances beyond, 
we arrive at the following results: From Turrell, Ark., on 
the Frisco in northeastern Arkansas, a representative point 
of the group from which a 21.5-cent rate applies to Omaha 
and 23.5-cent rate to Sioux City, the distances being, respec- 
tively, 656 and 751 miles, the rates yield ton-mile revenues 
of 6.55 mills and 6.26 mills, respectively. For complainant 
it is contended that this is as it should be, in that the earn- 
ings slightly lower per ton-mile to Sioux City correspond with 
the greater distance. 

“If similar computations are made from other shipping 
points substantially similar results are obtained, and it is 
argued that this demonstrates that the Sioux City rates 
should be on a basis of 2 cents over the Omaha rates; and 
that the present adjustment of rates to Sioux City and 
Omaha is illogical and results in undue prejudice against 
Sioux City and its lumber dealers. 

“In Traffic Bureau of the Sioux City Commercial Club y. 
A. & SS. B.R. RR. Co, 24 1..C. C.,. 177, we found that, in 
view of the existing rate of 25 cents on yellow pine from 
points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas to 
Omaha, the corresponding rate to Sioux City should not ex- 
ceed 28 cents; and in Lumber Rates from Points in Arkansas, 
34 1. C. C., 102, we went no further than to condemn a pro- 
posed increase in the rate on yellow pine lumber from the 
southwestern blanket to Sioux City and correspondingly in 
the spread over Omaha. In Lumber Rates from Helena, Ark., 
and Other Points, supra, the differences in the adjustment 
were diminished by increases in the rates on hardwood, yellow 
pine, and cypress to Omaha from the territories of origin 
there concerned. 

“Upon all the facts of record we are of opinion and find 
that the adjustment complained of is, and for the future will 
be, unduly preferential of Omaha and unduly prejudicial to 
Sioux City to the extent that the rates to Sioux City exceed 
or may exceed the corresponding rates to Omaha by more 
than 2 cents per 100 pounds.” 

The new rates will become effective on or before Feb. 15. 

nn 


FINDS CHARGES COLLECTED EXCESSIVE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—In a decision announced last 
week the Interstate Commerce Commission finds that charges 
collected on shipments of box shooks and box material in car- 
loads which moved from southern Oregon mills to points in 
California between July 1, 1914, and May 25, 1915, were ex- 
cessive. Reparation will be ordered when a verified state- 
ment of the exact amount due reaches the commission. 

Complaint in this case was filed by the California Pine Box 
& Lumber Co. et al. against the Southern Pacific Co. and con- 
nections. The complaint grew out of the establishment of the 
big box factory at Westwood, Cal., in July, 1914. From 
Westwood to Sacramento, a representative point, a rate of 
$2 per ton was established on box material for a haul of 322 
miles. At the same time rates from lumber shipping points 
in northern California and southern Oregon on the Klamath 
Falls branch of the Southern Pacific were $3.10 to $4.10 per 
ton on the same material, the distances ranging from 3138 to 
375 miles. Finally the Southern Pacific, following vigorous 
complaint of this adjustment, agreed to establish a rate of $2 
per ton from Hilt, Cal., on the main line, Dorris, Cal., on the 
Klamath Falls and intermediate points to Sacramento. From 
points farther north rates based on the Hilt and Dorris rates 
were agreed to. Some delay occurred in publishing these 
rates, which finally became effective May 25, 1915. 

The commission will grant reparation on all shipments 
which took the higher rates between the dates named, except 
the following claims, which are held to be barred by the 
rules : 

“Claims of the Pine Box Co. as to shipments delivered 


prior to January 12, 1915; of the Great Western Lumber Co., 
as to shipments covered by No. 9460 (Sub-No. 1), delivered 
prior to Jan. 19, 1915, and as to shipments covered by No. 
9460 (Sub-No. 2), delivered prior to Jan. 19, 1915; of the 
California Fruit Exchange, as to shipments delivered prior 
to March 9, 1915; and of the Ewauna Box Co., as to ship- 
ments covered by statements filed on June 28, 1916, delivered 
prior to Jan. 5, 1915. The record further shows that some 
of the statements filed to toll the statute contain the details 
of shipments delivered more than two years prior to the dates 
on which the statements were filed. Claims based on such 
shipments are also barred.” 
Continuing the commission says: 


“The lumber and other forest products manufactured at 
points in southern Oregon and northern California are practi- 
cally the same as those turned out at Westwood. Between 
65 and 75 percent of the output of the complainant mills con- 
sists of No. 2 shop and lower grades of lumber. During the 
period covered by the claims the factory price of the shop 
lumber used in the manufacture of box shook and box mate- 
rial ranged from $11 to $12.75 per 1,000 feet, while the mill 
price of the highest grade lumber was about $32 per 1,000 
feet. The significance of this comparison of prices lies in the 
fact that the lower the price the smaller the margin of profit 
secured in selling the lumber. The years 1913, 1914 and 1915 
were bad years in the Pacific coast lumber industry, conse- 
quently the margin of profit on box shook and box material 
during those years was very thin. 

“The rates from the complainant mills have always been 
higher than from neighboring California mills to points in 
that State. In selling box shook and box material in Cali- 
fornia, the complainant mills have always had to take that 
fact into consideration in fixing their prices. While the 
northern California mills encountered the same conditions 
and were subjected to the same character of damages incident 
to the opening of the Westwood mill as the complainant mills, 
those mills have been compensated in a measure by the pay- 
ment of their claims. As matters now stand, therefore, the 
charge of undue prejudice and resulting damage made by the 
complainant mills is predicated just as much upon the net 
rates paid by their northern California competitors as upon 
the rates paid by the Westwood mill.” 





AWARDS REPARATION TO LUMBER COMPANIES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has awarded reparation to William Cameron & 
Co. aggregating $1,817.28 on account of unreasonable rates 
assessed on shipments of lumber from north Pacific coast 
points to Waco and Austin, Tex. 

In another order the commission directs Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. to pay the Bowie Lumber 
Co. (Ltd.) $563.85 as reparation on account of unlawful 
charges assessed on eighteen carloads of lumber from Ludi- 
vine, La., to Bowie, Tex., there milled in part and reshipped. 





APPLICATIONS FILED WITH THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. i7.—Applications under the 
amended fifteenth section have been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as follows: F 

“Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way, New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad, Norfolk 
& Western Railway, Norfolk Southern Railroad, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Southern Railway, the Valley 
Railroad (of Virginia), the Virginian Railway and Washing- 
ton Southern Railway—Revision of rates on lumber and other 
forest products from Carolina and Virginia points to Central 
Freight Association and other territories, generally to re- 
establish preéxisting sixth class relationship disturbed by 
class rate increases authorized in the commission’s order in 
case No. 57 (ex parte), also cancellation of certain propor- 
tional rates from the Virginia gateways to Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh etc. via the Chesapeake & Ohio and Norfolk & Western 
railways, further necessity for such rates proposed to be 
obviated by above mentioned revision. 

“Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway-—Can- 
cellation of the rate on rough stakes, C. L., from Hughey to 
Stanley, Wis., published in tariff I. C. C. No. 4024 (GFD No. 
2400-B), combination rates thereafter to apply. 

“Western Pacific Railroad—Estabiishment of commodity 
description provided ir item 230 of F. W. Gomph’s I. C. C. 
No. 305 (exception sheet No. 1-F) in connection with the 
lumber and other forest products rates shown on pages 126 
to 130, inclusive, and in items Nos. 1005, 1010, 1011 and 
1015, published in Western Pacific Railroad tariff I. C. C. No. 
112, in lieu of the list set forth in item 55-C of the latter 
tariff. 

“Virginian Reilway-—Increase from 3,200 to 3,350 pounds 
in the estimated weight on cedar logs, round or split, per 
cord (128 feet), published in tariff I. C. C. No. 901, the lat- 
ter fizure indicated as representing the average test weight.” . 








URGES CO-ORDINATION OF ALL TRANSPORTA- 
TION FACILITIES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 18.—The Patriotic Education 
Society in a statement issued today urges the wisdom of co- 
ordinating not the railroads only but all.transportation facili- 
ties of the country. The society would include the water- 
ways, the principal highways and the electric railways of the 
country, especially the network of New England trolley lines. 

«These are war times,” says the society’s statement, “and 
we must act in the surest way to beat Germany. The surest 
way is the way Germany herself has shown us—the utiliza- 
tion to the fullest of every means of communication. And 
speed is a vital war commodity—worth a high price—a fact 
many in authority in America have yet to learn. Verdun 
was saved by autotrucks, and auto roads have practically 
made impregnable the position of the Allies in the Balkans.”’ 

The suggested program of the society includes: 

(1) City and suburban and interurban trolley lines as 
freight carriers to relieve the railroads. 

(2) Motor trucks; working out a comprehensive motor 
transportation system for the United States and the full 
development of our national highways. 

(3) Inland waterways. Commerce, driven from our river 
and canals by unfair cut-throat competition, must be fostered 
and protected by the Government. 
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AccoRDING to advices from Vancouver, B. C., there are 
$27,000,000 worth of steel or wooden vessels contracted for 
or under construction in British Columbia. 
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TELLS OF REMANUFACTURING PLANT FOR SPRUCE. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Dec. 15.—O. P. M. Goss, consulting 
engineer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
gave a very interesting talk to a group of over fifty 
lumbermen at the Metropolitan Club luncheon last Tues- 
day. Mr. Goss, who has just returned from a six weeks’ 
trip thruout the East, confined his talk to the proposed 
remanufacturing plant for spruce airplane materials, 
which is to be located at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., 
just across the river from Portland, Ore. 

R. S. Edgerton, manager of the Wallace-Ballord Lum- 
ber Co., introduced the speaker, who lost no time in 
getting to the heart of his speech, which follows: 

I think I may be able to give you some information I got 
on my recent trip east, which may be of interest, bearing on 
the increased production of airplanes, Those of you who 
have followed the war know that we need airplanes—need 
lots of them—and need them quick. With these points in 
mind, you may be interested in some of the things which I 
may say. . ; 

First of all, it takes spruce to make airplanes. That is 
the principal material. We have spruce on this Coast, and 
we have very little spruce any place else in the country suit- 
able for airplane parts. It is up to us to organize and get 
together in such a way that we can get out the spruce we 
have here, get it out quick, and in sizes and grades suitable 
for the purpose intended. 

I was thru the two largest airplane plants in this country, 
that of Wright Bros., at Dayton, Ohio, and the Curtiss plant 
at Buffalo. In going thru them and making a study of the 
uses to which spruce is put I got an eye-opener. It suffices 
to say that every member which goes into a plane is stressed 
to the utmost. For this reason this material must be per- 
fect and of straight grain. There must be no spiral grain, 
knots, pitch pockets, or other defects. 

I looked around to see what could be done to bring about 
a greater production of airplane material. At the Dayton 
plant I found the lumber being dried in large boards, three 
and four inches in thickness. It was being kept for about 
twenty-one days in the dry kilns. Because of its large size, 
the material was checking and warping. A lot of material, 


absolutely useless for airplane parts, was going thru in 
these rough sizes. That took kiln space and time which 
might have been given to good material. Aside from that 
loss, there was the loss in shipping useless raw stock from 
this Coast across the country. This condition has since been 
somewhat improved, but it can yet be materially bettered. 

I saw the material that had been culled out by the inspec- 
tors. <A large volume of this was shipped from the Coast and 
had gone thru the entire milling process up to the planes, all 
ready to make part of the finished machine, when it was re- 
jected. The lumber shipped from this Coast was entirely 
green, containing all the natural moisture, and we were pay- 
ing freight on something not needed. This needless waste 
made me ask myself, why could not this material be resawn 
and kilndried on this Coast? I called on army officials in 
Washington and talked to them about the matter, which 
proved to be in accordance with their own ideas. As a result 
of this and further conferences with army officials in the 
Northwest, I think the following plan will go thru:  <Air- 
plane material will be cut up on this Coast, kiln dried here, 
and shipped east in the rough. If this plan can be put into 
effect, I firmly believe it will increase our plane stock produc- 
tion 30 percent, because we will get just as efficient operation 
in this way as is possible. It is up to us to take out every 
piece of airplane stock in the logs at the camps. Until we 
do that we are not doing our duty. 

Present plans are to establish a resaw plant at Vancouver 
sarracks, Wash., consisting of a cutting-up plant, and three 
and a half acres of dry kiln space, and to do this as soon as 
possible. That means we must change to some extent our 
grading of rough lumber. I found in looking over the specifi- 
cations in the East that the grading rules now adopted apply 
to large rough pieces. They should not be applied to this, 
but more to finished parts. This has been a cause of reject- 
ing much airplane lumber. g 

Cross grain was one of the chief reasons for rejection in 
the East. To get around this the resaw plant can be laid out 
to saw the logs to the actual grain. With the knowledge that 
so much trouble had been caused by cross grain, I visited a 
mill at Port Angeles to study the methods of sawing. You 
know that all logs have some taper. You know that in cut- 
ting logs up you begin at the butt end. In this way you are 
deliberately cutting across the annual rings, which are 
parallel to the bark on the logs. In order to cut straight 





grain lumber it is necessary to start in at the butt end of th. 
log, cutting. say 2 inches in, and come out at a depth of ° 
inches at the other end. In that way you get straight grain 
lumber. For the usual purposes for which lumber has bee 
used this kind of cutting has not been necessary. In view o 
the stress which comes on airplane parts the grain must 
straight, and it is necessary that we take some steps to gv: 
= grain lumber at the mill before it goes to the resiy, 
plant. 

Briefly, the plan of the resaw plant is like this: Lumbe 
will come from the mills in the shape of heavy flitches fou, 
and six inches thick. These will be unloaded on large pla: 
forms and taken to a battery of heavy planers, where the 
will be surfaced on one side. The grain will be brought ow: 
clearly, and also spiral grain, which is very hard to detect 
The question of spiral grain will be taken up direct with the 
sawyers. It would be absolutely unsafe to allow any spirai 
grain in airplanes. It must not get in, as, it would mean 
man’s life. 

sy taking the material in the rough on the receiving pla 
forms and putting it thru the heavy planers, you can lay ij 
wut in the way in which it should be sawed. After this t! 
millmen take it and run it thru in the way it is marked ou 
It comes out in the shape of rough airplane parts, and is th« 
put thru the dry kilns. The beam stock will take twelve day 
in drying, the smaller parts about seven days. The grou 
ing of the material in this way will facilitate kiln drying. 

To be dead sure there is no loss in kiln drying the parts w 
will probably need to establish a small testing laboratory ne: 
the mill. We can take pieces before and after being cut ar 
dried to determine whether or not the drying has been su 
cessful. I think this step will be necessary in order to | 
certain that the stuff that comes out is adaptable and safe. 

Regarding the saving of time and expense in this resi 
plant: we will be shipping back east dry lumber, no exces 
moisture, with little, if any, culling at the other end. \ 
will be increasing the possible output of airplane material 3) 
percent. Of course this is an estimate, but I believe it is co 
servative. Lumber that has been shipped in green conditic 
contains a lot of sap stain. This will be eliminated by dryii 
at this end and shipping in dry condition. 

Most important of all, the cutting up at this end wil! 
eliminate the cross and spiral grains, the two most treache 
ous defects in airplane lumber. 





Spruce—From Tree to Piano Sounding Board 





[The piano manufacturing industry has been led to be- 
lieve that only a certain spruce, grown in a certain area, 
could be used for first class sounding boards. This was 
all right as long as sufficient supplies of this spruce were 
available, but for several years manufacturers have had 
more and more difficulty in securing the needed supplies. 
Substitutes were tried, sometimes with success of a tem- 
porary nature, but little real progress was made. Conse- 
quently, last spring, Frank E. Morton, acoustic engineer 
of the American Steel g Wire Co., assisted by other ex- 
perts of the company, undertook an investigation of the 
scientific qualities of other woods that might be used for 
sounding board stock, as well as an investigation of the 
desirability of using spruce from other sections of the 
country. The experiments lasted several months, and 
something over thirty varieties of wood were examined. 
Spruce proved to be by far the best wood, irrespective of 
the section of the country in which it grows. The con- 
struction of the cells of spruce, and their arrangement, 
are such that no other woods experimented with as yet will 
give the same excellent results in sounding boards, how- 
ever good they may be for other parts of the instrument. 
Western spruce is quite satisfactory. Mr. Morton said: 
“*T find that Oregon, Washington, and Idaho spruce is 
raised that makes excellent sounding boards.’’ These 
experiments are the first to be conducted along scientific 
lines and in a comprehensive manner to determine the 
real value of spruce and other woods for sounding board 
stock, and are a part of the general program of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. thru its acoustic engineer, Mr. 
Morton, to study and assist the musical instrument manu- 
facturing trade in the United States. The music trade 
appreciates this and the experiment and the results are 
received with very great appreciation by the members of 
this trade, and the results carry great weight in deter- 
mining purchasing of materials for musical instrument 
construction. It is worth while for the lumbermen to 
know and understand just what will be done with the 
lumber after it is sold to a manufacturing enterprise, and 
for that reason the article on ‘‘ Spruce, Its Selection and 
Treatment From the Tree to the Piano Sounding Board’’ 
by Mr. Morton is worthy of careful study.—Ept1vor. | 


The selection of good sound board stock necessarily 
must begin at the source. Hence, the first factor claim- 
ing attention is the growing timber. To secure wood of 
the greatest tonal value, trees should be chosen giving 
indication of slow and steady growth. Slopes with a 
northerly or westerly exposure favor slow -growth. Nor- 
mal moisture conditions for the locality in which the 
trees grow must also be considered, for if there is an 
excess of moisture, with corresponding climatic conditions 
favoring growth, the resultant wood will be soft and 
spongy; the wood cells forming the ripened wood will be 
only a few layers in thickness, thus giving only narrow 
bands or annular rings thoroly infiltrated with pigment 
and resins. These rings are of a harder texture than the 
rapidly formed cells of the following spring’s ‘growth, 
but possess greater vibratory possibilities than the latter. 
If these well ripened rings occupy a greatly increased 
part of the stem, then a sound board made from such 
wood will have a selective vibration, or, in other words, 
will be ultra-responsive to its own key note, seriously in- 
terfering with the tonal value of the finished instrument. 

If, however, the layers of rapidly growing cells (which 
appear as light colored, soft cork-like bands between the 
annular rings) occupy the major proportion of the stem, 
then a sound board will result which, being unresponsive 
to any key note, will give a dull, muffled tone, without 
virility, and lacking in carrying power. As the function 
of the sound board is the universal responsiveness of 
every wood cell, it follows that neither of the conditions 
described should obtain in excess of the other. The best 
timber for sound hoards, therefore, is that in which the 
proportion of spring and autumn growth is evenly distrib- 


[By Frank E.Morton, Acoustic Engineer, American Steel & Wire Co.] 


uted, or, in the words of the lumberman, where a cross 
section of the tree shows the lighter and darker parts of 
the rings of growth to be of equal width. 

The relative position of the log in the tree also is of 
importance, for if the log is taken too high the resultant 
cuts will show a large number of knots or eurly spots due 
to branching. If the log is taken close to the butt it is 
apt to be not only curly but hard and waterlogged as 
well owing to the fact that the large vessels of the roots 
may extend well up the trunk. This condition can be 
noted in lumber sawed from the so called ‘‘knees’’ of the 
cypress. 

The ideal part of the tree is from a point four to six 
feet above the ground to a point just below the first 
branches. As the spruce grows 100 to 125 feet in height 
this, in good, suitable timber, will eut from 30 to 40 feet 
in length. 

After the tree is felled it should be barked immediately 
unless the cutting is done in the dead of winter, when it 
is permissible to float the logs to the saw before barking. 
Peeled logs should be piled on cross pieces so as to keep 
them off the ground and to allow free air circulation 
around them. This process allows seasoning to begin at 
once, thus preserving the natural cell shape and keeping 
the fiber in perfect condition. 

Sawing Sound Board Stock 

After the logs have been carefully selected and handled 
as above suggested, they should be quartersawed into 
thicknesses most suitable for resawing. The lumber thus 
secured should be carefully piled with end and center 
supports of, preferably, concrete transverse piers, with 
cleats of the same wood placed between and of sufficient 
thickness to allow free circulation of air. The upper part 
of the pile should consist of cheaper lumber piled so as to 
turn water completely. In no case should any drip water 
enter the center of the stock where it will produce mold 
and rot. 

After this stock has been piled sufficient time to deter- 
mine the color of the wood it should be graded for re- 
sawing. This time will vary according to locality from 
three months or less to a year or more. 

All light colored wood is soft and should be placed to- 
gether. Dark reddish wood is hardest and will develop 
high vibratory qualities tending to hardness of tone and 
a keynote of its own. Medium reddish wood is the most 
desirable as it contains just sufficient resin and pigment 
to give the ideal hardness. 

Before resawing into sound board stock the outer and 
inner edges of the boards should be sawed off in order 
to save as much lumber as possible. The strip secured 
from the inner edge will be relatively thin and may be 
used for clear lattice strips. The outer part or true sap- 
wood on the other hand will be two to six inches in width 
and will be useful for various parts of instruments such 
as keys, rails, phonograph tone chambers ete., or, if thick 
enough, for back posts. 

-The rest of the lumber is then resawed and sanded, 
kept carefully piled—on the high edge if possible—with 
good air spaces between and underneath, in airy lofts or 
sheds, where it should be left to season naturally for as 
long as good business practice permits. This seasoning, 
however, should not be less than three years, and five 
years would be much better. 

Making the Sound Board 


When this lumber is to be made into sound boards it 
should be brought slowly into the higher temperatures of 
the hot room, so that surface moisture will be evaporated 
as much as possible before the hot room is reached. 

In selecting lumber for each specific sound board all 
like widths should be placed together in order that the 
board be as uniform as possible as regards the number of 
glue joints on each side or end of the sound board. 

The ideal sound board would be one sawed from one 
section of a tree for its full width without glue joints. 





The glue should be applied as thinly as possible ani 
well pressed out, and even then it will make a cushion 
many times the thickness of a layer of cells; hence the 
highest grade instruments should have as few joints «as 
possible. It is this glue effect which makes a sound 
board made up of strips with open spaces between equa! 
to a solidly glued board—each strip exerting its full and 
free responsiveness regardless of its neighbor, provide: 
the whole is bound together by proper ribbing. 

In examining the surface of the board after sanding, 
the grain should appear as small narrow lines of dark 
resinous portions and lines of equal width of a whitish 
color adjoining. This latter line is not visible unless the 
wood has been properly treated. It represents the first 
few layers of cells of the spring growth, the dark line 
representing a few layers of cells of the late fall ani! 
early winter growth. These two lines are separated |) 
bands of cells that are of an intermediate shade and de 
termine the class to which the stock belongs; viz.; light 
colored, or soft, giving a soft somewhat muffled tone ; 
dark reddish with prominent cross grain resulting from 
heavily lignified and infiltrated medullary ray cells, hard 
and possessing besides the’ power to give a loud, carrying 
tone, a selective vibration of its own, which may be fun 
damental or any part thereof. If the various pieces ar 
well balanced a harmonie may result, but otherwise thi 
result will be inharmonie or drum-like; medium reddis' 
or pink, a full well-rounded tone not particularly hard no 


soft—the adaptive board. (An examination of the bellics 


of very old violins will reveal the proportions of interm: 
diate band cells to hard and soft line cells). 

Measurements taken of sections of an almost idea! 
sound board reveal the fact that the intermediate bands 
are a shade less than one-thirty-second of an ineh in widt!: 
with resin cell lines and early spring growth lines oecupy 
ing about one-eighth of that width. These bands, how 
ever, may be somewhat narrower or wider and still hav 
proper tonal value, provided they remain in the sam 
proportion. The wider bands, however, tend toward’ 
softer wood and more ‘‘wooly’’ tone, while the narrowe! 
bands inversely tend to harder and more tympanic tone. 
An instrument with a medium grain sound board will re 
spond more readily to the artist’s touch than will one hav 
ing either an exceedingly fine grained or decidedly coarse 
grained board. An effort to overcome this effect oi! 
grain by putting the coarse grained pieces in one end ot 
the sound board, gradually shading off to the finest grain 
at the opposite end, is a make-shift resulting in a soun« 
board possessing neither character nor uniformity. It is 
these boards that make the tone regulator’s vocation one 
of constant worry. 

To sum up briefly, an efficient and remunerative usage 
demands the selection of sound board spruce with ma- 
ture judgment, beginning at the growing tree, followed by: 

A standard practice of log selection and treatment. 

Proper sawing, seasoning, reselection and more seasoning. 

Resawing and still more seasoning. 

Careful introduction to the highest temperature of the hot 
room that work of years may not be undone. 

Using as little glue as will give a good substantial joint. 

Close attention to the grain and color of the wood, thus 
insuring the grade or class of sound board for the specific 
purpose, 

All this taken together will meet the needs of the man- 
ufacturer of pianos and remove his product and that of 
the lumber manufacturers from the common products 
class and permit it to take its rightful place among 
the art products to the profit of both trades and the fur- 
therance of constructive industry. 





A MAN in France, who furnishes references, wishes to 
communicate with American manufacturers and exporters 
of strong light woods and woods suitable for manufactur- 
ing into veneers. Further details may be obtained from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commeree, reference 
being made to Foreign Trade Opportunity No. 26065, 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Scheduled Dates Promise a Busy Season of Annual Meetings — Organizations Outline 
Their Convention Programs in Brief 





Dee. 81—Western Carolina Lumber & Timber Association, 
Langren Hotel, Asheville, N. C. Annual meeting. 

an. 9, 10, 1918—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lin- 
coln Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

an. 15—British Columbia Loggers’ Association (Ltd.), Van- 
couver, B. Annual meeting. 





Association, Memphis, 
Tenn, ae mecting. 

in. 15-17-—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

in. 16—Southern Alluvial Land Association, Memphis, Tenn. 
Annual meeting. 

in. 16, d Cedar Shingle Congress, Hotel New Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. Annual meeting. 

in. 17—American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

an. 17, 18—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, DuQuoin, Ill. Annual meeting. 

in. 18—Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 
Tenn. Annual meeting. 

in. 18—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, Wash. 
Annual meeting. 

in, 22—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

an, 22, 28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

an, 22, 283—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel Radis- 
son, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

in. 22-24—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

Bas 2 National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Hotel 
winitiaes. New York City. Annual meeting 

an. 28, 24—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 28-25—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Can- 
ada), Winnipeg, Man. Annual meeting. 

lan, 28-25—Southwestern Lumbermen’'s Association, Kansas 
City, Mo. Annual meeting. . 

lan. 24—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asscz‘ation, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

jan. 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

jan, 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, 

Southern Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

n. 25—North Carolina Forestry Association, Chamber of 

Commerce, Wilmington, N. CC. Annual meeting. 

Jan, 29—Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Jan. 80, 31, Feb. 1—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, TenEyck Hotel, Alvany, NY. 
Annual meeting. 

Feb 1, 2—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen, Detroit, Mich. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, Q. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5, 6—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, meet- 
ing place not yet decided. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 5. 6—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Owensboro, Ky. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 6, 7—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’'s Association, 
Ottumwa Hotel. Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual meeting. 
Feb. 7-9—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Great 

Falls, Mont. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 7, 9—National Foreign Trade Council, Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

eb, 12-14—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

feb. 183—Central Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

Feb, 13-14—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylva- 
nia, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting 

Feb. 1h, 16—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Waldo Hotel, Clarksburg, W. Va. Annual 
meeting. 

eb. 19—Northern Wholesale oat Association, Milwau- 

ee, is. Annual meetin 

Feb, 19-21—Wisconsin Retail aii Association, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

feb. 20—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut, New 
Haven, Conn. Annual meeting, 

\pril 9-11—-Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Annual meeting. 
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NORTH CAROLINIANS TO MEET AT RICHMOND 

NorFo.k, VaA., Dee. 17.—The North Carolina Pine 
Association has decided to hold its next monthly meeting 
in Richmond, Va., on Thursday, Jan. 17, 1918. The 
headquarters of the meeting will be announced later on. 
This is expected to be a very important meeting and a 
large attendance is expected. 








CANADIANS SET DATE FOR THEIR ANNUAL 


A committee having in charge the arrangements for 
the tenth annual banquet and meeting of the Canadian 
Lumbermen’s Association is composed of W. T. Mason, 
of Montreal, P. Q.; W. Gerard Power, of St. Pacome; 
Arthur H, Campbell, George W. Grier, E. H. Lemay, 
D. H. MeLennan, W. G. Rutherford and "George C. Good- 
fellow, of Montre: ul, and Secretary Frank Hawkins ad- 
vises that it has all arrangements well in hand. Indieca- 
tions are that the annual will be well attended. It will 
be held in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Feb. 5, and will 
begin at 10 a. m., the banquet to be held in the evening. 





PREPARING FOR MOUNTAIN STATES ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

DeENveER, CoLo., Dee. 17.—Everything is moving along 
with the precision of clockwork in preparation for the 
annual convention of the Mountain States Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, which wili be held at the Brown Palace 
Hotel in Denver, Jan. 22, 23 and 24. Secretary Mundell 
has almost completed one of the best and most attractive 
programs ever presented to a lumber gathering in the 
West. The complete program will be announced early 
in January. 

Mr. Mundell, who is also Vicegerent Snark for this 
district, says that he hopes to muster a class of kittens 
that will make a good showing considering the fact that 
much prospective timber is not now available on account 
of the war. The Hoo-Hoo concatenation will be held 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 22, in a room adjacent to ‘‘the 
roof’’ of the Brown Palace. 

In speaking of Hoo-Hoo, this district has been honored 
this year by the appointment of William R. Abbott to 
the office of Custoeatian in the Supreme Nine. 

The Denver Knot-Hole Club will again claim the honor 


of acting as host to the visiting lumbermen and their 
friends at the January meeting, and will be host at an 
entertainment and. banquet on Wednesday evening, Jan. 
23, at some friendly port in Denver which will be an- 
nounced later. It is well known and also conceded that 
the Denver Knot-Holers are champions when it comes to 
entertaining lumbermen. This is borne out by the large 
number who avail themselves of Knot-Hole hospitality 
at the convention every year, and they never wait to be 
drafted, either. Aside from the knowledge that their 
entertainment will be always everything that the word 
implies, the Knot-Hole club’s guests are also assured 
that they will not be solicited for business during the 
three days of the convention. This is an irrevocable pro- 
vision of the ethies of the club. 

The following committees are announced by President 
Downer: 

Banquet and Menu—W. R. McFarland, J. E. Zahn, O. O. 
Russell, Frank Traylor. 

Entertainment—C, W. Kirchner, E. E. Aldous, W. B. Barr, 
A. E. Reynolds. — - 

Invite surnside, H. O. Warner, 
James G. Noll, James E. Ebersole. 

Tickets—T. H. Nance, T. E. Moss, W. S. Hine. 

Reception—P. G. Conover, F. C. Weston, A. H. Waite, J. E. 
Wallin, R. R. Pattison, C. E. Bullen, Walter Bates. 


Headquarters and Commissary—D. H. Elder, J. W. Accola, 
J. D. Maitland, Frank McLister, W. F. McCue. 


Badges—F. J. Fisher. 
Finance—W. R. McFarland, C. W. Kirchner, J. H. Burn- 
side, T. H. Nance, F. J. Fisher, D. H. Elder, P. G. Conover. 





-*arke L. Byran, 





INDIANA HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 


Call has been issued, dated Dee. 15, for the nineteenth 
annual convention of the Indiana Hardwood Lumber- 
men’s Association. It announces, as previously has been 
recorded in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, that the conven- 
tion will be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind., Thursday, Jan. 24. Secretary Edgar Richardson 
says in the eall: 

The business session will be held at 2 p. m., and as this has 
been a year of peculiar business conditions many matters of 
importance will be up for discussion. We are expecting to 
have many prominent lumbermen with us and wish to urge 
you to be present and to bring any prospective members with 
you. 

The annual banquet of the association will close the 
meeting and will be held in the Riley Room of the Clay- 
pool at 7 o’clock. 





CEDAR MEN LAY PLANS FOR ANNUAL 

SPoKANE, Wasu, Dee. 15—Local cedar post men met 
here informally on Friday noon to lay plans for the 
annual meeting of tlhe Western Red Cedar Association to 
be held in this city late in January. The definite date 
of the meeting has not been determined, but it will be 
held within six weeks. 

G. A. Clark, secretary of the association, has enlisted 
for army service and will leave Monday for Georgetown, 
Fla., to enter training for the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment. 

Frank Culver, of Sandpoint, Ida., 


is president of the 
association. 





CONNECTICUT RETAILERS CHOOSE A FEBRU- 
ARY DATE 
Announcement has been received direct by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN from Miss B. A. Lammlin, assistant 
secretary of the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, that its annual meeting will be held Feb. 20 
at New Haven, that State. The announcement advises: 
In addition to the usual business of annual reports we are 
planning to arrange subjects of interest to all lumbermen- 
transportation, future business outlook ete.—all of which is 
receiving the serious thought of every lumberman today. 
* Your association can not help but express the 
uaaaten that the convention this coming year is considered 
of greater importance than in past years, and for that reason 
can not too strongly impress upon the members the nece ssity 
of attending the annual meeting for the exchange of ideas 
ete. Associate members are respectfully requested to make 
a better showing in attendance at the meeting than ever be- 
fore. Every concern is urged to send a representative who 
will enter into discussions as liberally as the regular members. 


Members are asked to submit promptly topies for dis- 


cussion at the annual. Further details of the program 
ete. are promised as they develop. 











NORTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION’S ANNUAL 

Charles Webster, president, and other officers, including 
the directors and Secret tary Adolph Pfund, have issued 
an advance notice of the twenty- eighth annual convention 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, to be held, 
as for some weeks has been announced by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Jan. 15, 16 and 17 at Minneapolis, Minn., 
with convention headquarters in the West Hotel, in which 
also will be installed building material exhibits. The 
notice assigns Tuesday morning, Jan. 15, to registration 
and distribution of badges, the business sessions to be 
held Tuesday afternoon, Wednesday morning and after- 
noon and Thursday morning, the last named to close the 
convention officially at noon. A paragraph of the notice 
says: 

A fimely, interesting and-instructive program is well on 
the way to completion. The detailed announcement telling 
about it will be mailed you shortly after the first of the year. 
It is safe to say that no dealer will wish to miss this con- 

vention and the helpful and instructive features on the pro- 
gram. Make your hotel reservations now. There will be 
special rates at the West Hotel. 

The call concludes with an invitation to every member 
‘‘to attend and help make it the -best convention the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association has ever held.’’ 















































































Mi igayy an 1 r e 
EXPERIENCE : RESOURCES : PRECISION 





Buy Timber 
Now! 


ALL conditions 


now conspire to make a 
perfect situation for invest- 
ments in timber lands. 


After 37 years of 


study of timber matters 
we offer it as our opinion 
that stumpage values will 
never be so low again. 


With the growing 
demand for agricultural 
land and the absence of any 
reforestation policy, every tree 
down means one tree less. 
Values must on the whole 
trend upward. 


Add to this a tendency 
to revert to the use of wood 
among car builders and others. 
Add te that the enormous de- 
mand for lumber plainly cer- 
tain to arrive after the war. 
Every advance in lumber 
prices means an advance in 
stumpage values. Buy tim- 
ber now! 


We can fit YOUR requirements. 
Write to TIMBER. HEADQUARTERS, 





CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW YORK 
30 East 42nd Street 





| 
descil 
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| FINANCIAL 


Fort Dearborn National Bank | 


Chicago, Illinois 








United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 3,000,000 
Surplus - - - 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 44,000,000 
OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES FERNALD, Vice-Pres. 


E. €. TUBBS, Cashier. 

WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash, 
CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

WM. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
EDWARD N. HEINZ, Asst. Cash, 
W. J. FICKINGER, Asst. Cash. 

H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN &. SHEA, Vice-Pres. WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
STANLEY G. MILLER, Vice-Pres. FRANK M. FORREY, Asst. Secy. & Asst. Trust 








_ & Manager Bond Department. Officer. 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, ROBERT J. LEWIS, Manager Safe Deposit 
Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. Vaults. 





George H. Burr & Co. 
-——> Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 


Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Blidg., St. Louis. 
Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 





























which results from our intimate knowledge of the 
lumber industry is the factor that distinguishes 
our transactions in the 





Fimancing of Lumbermen 


from those transactions backed by only superficial 
knowledge. 

We purchase whole issues of bonds secured by | 
first mortgage upon timber lands. | 


Correspondence Invited. 


1 Lyon, Gary & Company 








208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


fj 
———— 


Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpericnce. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


IACEY [IMBER ©. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 





MASSACHUSETTS WHOLESALERS HOLD MEETING 





Freight War Tax, Trade Acceptance and Child Labor Among Important Subjects Dis- 
cussed—Halifax Relief Committee Is Appointed 





Boston, Mass., Dee. 17.—The most successful and 
enthusiastic meeting ever held by the Massachusetts 
Wholesale Lumber Association was held Thursday night, 
Dec. 13 at Young’s Hotel here. Nearly the entire mem- 
bership attended, and from the reports and discussions 
at the meeting the work of the association was shown 
to be progressing along lines very favorable to the lum- 
ber trade and aiding the business conditions in New Eng- 
land during war time. 

The dinner was presided over by President Harry W. 
McDonough and after the cigar stage the active business 
of the meeting progressed. The officers for the ensuing 
year were all reélected, for they have held office but a 
part of the last year, as follows: 

iy gaia W. McDonough, of the Cypress Lum- 

er Co. 

Vice President—Horace M. Bickford, of H. M. Bick- 
ford Co. 

Treasurer—E. Carleton Hammond, of H. M. Bickford Co. 

Secretary—Arthur M. Moore, of William E. Litchfield Co. 

3o0ard of directors (including officers)—-William Bacon, 
of the Davenport Peters Co.; George E. Fisher, of the L. 
N. Godfrey Co.; Harry C. Philbrick, of the H. C. Philbrick 
Co.; Kirk W. Hobart, of the K. W. Hobart Co.; Harry B. 
Stebbins, of the H. ‘B. Stebbins Co.; Wendell M. Weston, 


of the W. M. Weston Co.; and O. P. Woodworth, of the 
Woodstock Lumber Co. 


The delegate to the Massachusetts State Board of 
Trade for a period of three years was also appointed. He 
is Walstein R. Chester, of the W. R. Chester Lumber Co. 


Address of the President 

The president’s report was intensely interesting. It 
showed the results of the work entered into by the asso- 
ciation under his leadership and told of the results of 
the work started at the last meeting. His address, in 
part, is as follows: 

The second annual meeting of the Massachusetts Whole- 
sale Lumber Association was held on May 2, 1917. At that 
meeting a committee was appointed to oppose the applica- 
tion made to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
permission to modify the ‘“‘hold for diversion’’ privilege and 
to increase diversion charges. Our committee attended 
hearings in Chicago and Washington before a representa- 
tive of the commission. The case presented by the grain, 
coal and lumber shippers was so strong that the master 
held most of the contentions of the carriers unreasonable 
in his report and recommended that they be not al- 
lowed. nag 

During the year the machinery of the association has 
been used in forwarding campaigns for first and second 
Liberty bond campaigns, that for the funds for the mill 
units sent to England and those for the Red Cross and the 
Ta CASS te 

It is hardly necessary to explain the transportation dif- 
ficulties of the last year, for we have them with us today 
in aggravated forms. The Railroads’ War Board at Wash- 
ington took-hold of the situation last spring and greatly 
improved conditions by insisting on heavier loading of 
cars, transferring empties to sections most in need and 
other steps. This improvement continued until late this 
fall, when the tremendous quantities of crops, coal and 
war material both for domestic use and export, under 
transportation, caused very serious congestion on the lines 
leading to northeastern ports, and resulted in more strin- 
gent embargoes than those heretofore necessary. How- 
ever, the proper authorities are working on the problem 
and we may safely look for relief and still greater effi- 
ciency in freight handling in the near future. The labor 
situation on the railroads at present is nevertheless a dis- 
turbing factor. 

You have been kept informed during the year of our 
transportation problems, practically all of which have re- 
lated to shipments from the South, and know the steps 
that have been taken in the attempt to protect the inter- 
ests of the wholesaler and to prevent the disclosure of 
harmful information by the railroads to customers and 
shippers during the investigation relating to issuing per- 
mits. It is not known whether the permit system will 
be continued under the unification plan of operating the 
railroads or direct Government supervision, which ap- 
parently will soon be adopted, but as that method has 
seemed satisfactory to the railroad officials, it will doubt- 
less be continued and possibly extended to cover northern 
lumber shipments. * * * 

The Government does not intend to let anything inter- 
fere with the active prosecution of the war, which is as 
it should be, but intends to do as little damage as possible 
to legitimate business not directly concerned in war 
preparations. We have seen the beginning of price fixing 
by the Government, and this will be greatly extended as 
time goes on. The prices have been fixed which the 
United States will pay for lumber, these being subject to 
change following market fluctuations or after costs of 
manufacture have been figured. So far the Government 
has not attempted to fix the prices of lumber for commer- 
cial use and it is not likely to attempt this until many 
other commodities have been regulated. The relation of 
the wholesale lumberman to the Government will be dis- 
cussed this evening. The association is ready to codperate 
with the Government in every possible way. 


Discuss Tax on Freight Bills 


During the: meeting Fred B. Cutler, of the Stetson- 
Cutler Lumber Co., made the motion that the association 
recommend that all the members embody in their quota- 
tions the statement that ‘‘The above quotations are free 
from all taxes or freight advances.’’ The motion was 
carried by a large majority and Secretary Arthur M. 
Moore was instructed to notify all members of the result 
of the discussion. 

W. W. Schupner, of New York, manager of the credit 
department of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, was a guest at the meeting. He talked to 
the members on the many important relations pertaining 
to the method of handling the 3 percent tax on freights. 
Nearly all of the members had experiences and opinions to 
relate on this vital factor in the trade today. 

The opinion seemed to prevail that on contracts closed 
prior to Nov. 1 the buyer should not be held to pay the 
tax, and also in absence of notification when receiying 
prices on future business, such omissions of any intention 
to have him assume the 3 percent would be considered 
as not binding him to the payment of it. The opinion of 
the meeting was almost identical with that of many of the 
best attorneys in Suffolk County, where Boston is the 
county seat. These three ways of handling the condition 
were discussed: First, that the wholesale trade buy di- 
rectly, with both freight and tax chargeable. Second, that 


wholesalers should advance to cover any amount on co 
tingent tax or advance. Third, that wholesalers shoul: 
quote prices as not subject to any tax or tariff increase. 

A little diversion from the strict business discussions o/ 
the meeting was occasioned by the graphic and intensel; 
interesting war story told of the terrific fighting aroun! 
Ypres, Verdun, and all the early engagements of th. 
British and French in the great struggle, by Corp. F. A. Ii 
Street, one of the members of the First Canadian Con 
tingent, Overseas Forces. In the discussion after th 
formal talk Corporal Street told of some of the atrocitic: 
perpetuated upon the English and French by the Hu: 
that were so ferocious that they are almost unprintab): 

When it came to considering the great disaster th: 
has crushed the famous old city of Halifax, a city wher 
many of the best known lumbermen of the trade live an‘! 
control their business, the warm hearts of the membe: 
of the Massachusetts association were in evidence. After 
hearing of some of the details of the terriffic blast ani! 
conflagration a committee was appointed immediately t» 
go about among the lumbermen in Boston and solicit ai 
for the stricken city. Every lumberman in the cit 
will be visited personally by the committee, composed 0: 
the following members: H. C. Philbrick, of the H. ( 
Philbrick Co.; Royal Palmer, of the Palmer-Hunter Lun 
ber Co., and Frank B. Wetherbee, of the H. M. Bic) 
ford Co. 

The action of the American Railway Association i: 
placing embargoes on all export shipments except fo: 
United States Government use, unless by operative pei 
mit from origin to European destination, was considere: 
at the meeting as a favorable indication that a larg 
amount of carrier tonnage would soon be released fo 
domestie lumber uses. 

Fred B. Cutler brought up the question of the use in th: 
wholesale trade of the trade aeceptance. This proposition 





ARTHUR M. MOORE, BOSTON, MASS. ; 
Reélected Secretary 


brought forth much favorable criticism. Finally a com- 
mittee was appointed to look into the problem, consider the 
practicability of adopting it and report at next meeting. 
The committee appointed consists of: Fred B. Cutler, 
Clifton F. Leatherbee, and Kirk N. Hobart. 

It was voted at the meeting to join the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. No action was taken by the 
lumbermen on the question of the proposed increase of 
surveying rates. It was the general sense of the meeting 
that if the surveyors wished to charge a few cents more, 
they could do so. 


Report of Secretary 


The report of the secretary was then read, in part, as 
follows: 


The association as an organization has taken up a num- 
ber of important matters, mostly confined to objects of 
immediate interest to this branch of the trade, the prin- 
cipal subjects being transportation, conditions on which 
the president has personally communicated to the member- 
ship on three different dates. The reconsignment case was 
handled by a committee and delegates and there are a 
number of special matters before us, as are noted in the 
calendar for the present meeting. 

The association officers endeavored to secure a postpone- 
ment of the raise in Savannah Line rates in codperation 
with the Savannah Board of Trade, but this was denied by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. * * ; 

Among the work now before us is: Project of the Massa- 
chusetts Forestry Association to increase the production 
of wood for fuel; Boston Chamber of Commerce inquiry on 
the state of trade, labor etc. in this district; correspondence 
with National One Cent Letter Postage Association on 
furtherance of adjusting costs in the several classes of 
mail; Massachusetts State Board of Trade on the sub- 
mittance of its bulletins to the meetings of this associa- 
tion and spreading them upon our records; correspondence 
with Emerson D. Tennant on aiding Hoo-Hoo in its pro- 
gram of assisting lumbermen at the front or in the service; 
correspondence with the National Americanization Com- 
mittee on the problem of the friendly alien; correspondence 
on the development of a “home building week.” 

The usual number of applications for membership have 
been received and replied to and every effort has been 
made to carry on the routine and special work in an 
effective Manner. 


When it came to the question of the child labor prob- 
lem there was a long discussion. The secretary was in- 
structed to notify the members of the association fully 
as to their obligations under the new laws. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY REPORTED IN BRIEF 





Philadelphians Consolidating All Interests — 


Loggers Endorse Prohibition—War Tax Pay- 


able by Buyers—Forest Products Association Meets 





ASSOCIATION CONSOLIDATION PROGRESSING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dee. 17.—The proposed associa- 
‘ion changes so that the Lumbermen’s Hxchange of this 
ity will be a central association of all the lumbermen, 
and each of the other local associations a part of it, is 
rogressing satisfactorily, and seems to be meeting with 
veneral approval, The first meeting of representatives 
‘{ all the organizations concerned was held late in No- 
ember, and it was decided that to make the committee 
nore workable, one representative should be appointed 
‘rom each organization, instead of three, as originally 
vroposed. J. Randall Williams jr. was appointed by the 
Vhiladelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association ; 
john K. Lloyd by the retail lumbermen; William L. Rice 
iy the boxmakers; EK. D. Wood by the manutacturers; 
dwin B, Newcomer by the Sash & Door Manufacturers’ 
\ssociation, and John I. Coulbourn by the exchange. 

At a meeting of this committee, the first outlines of 

new set of by-laws were presented and a special com- 
‘uittee, composed of Messrs. Coulbourn, Williams and 
tice was appointed to complete the proposed by-laws and 
iave them printed and submitted to all concerned at 
icast ten days prior to the January meeting of the ex- 
change, so that they can be acted on at that meeting. 
\t is probable that the exchange directors may post- 
pone the January meeting so that ample time may be 
had for the consideration of this very important step 
hetore it is acted upon. 





LOGGERS FAVOR NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


OsHKOsH, WIs., Dee. 17.—At a recent meeting of the 
Central Wisconsin Loggers’ Association, held at Wausau, 
resolutions were adopted and were given out for publi- 
cation last Saturday, signed by a special committee com- 
posed of G. B. Heinemann, E, E, Hemingway and William 
L. Erbach. Copies have been sent to each logging camp 
and to each forestry regiment now in service in France. — 

Briefly the resolutions suggested that it was a patriotic 
duty for members of the association to unfurl the national 
colors at each camp; that the association extend god- 
speed to the nation’s soldiers in or on the way to France; 
that the association support the President in any meas- 
ures he thought necessary to uphold our cause in the 
war; and that the association is in favor of national 
prohibition and should so instruct its representatives in 
Congress, 


WARNS DEALERS TO CONSIDER THEIR COSTS 


CLEVELAND, OunI0, Dee. 17—At a special meeting of 
the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers Dee. 12, Charles 
A. Bowen, seeretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, was the guest of the local trade. 
The meeting was held at the Cleveland Athletic Club. 
The chief result of Mr. Bowen’s talk, in which he out- 
lined the progress his organization is making for lumber 
dealers thruout the country, was that several new mem- 
bers were admitted to the national body. 

Of particular interest to the Cleveland members was 
the warning by Mr. Bowen for them to consider their 
costs. He pointed out that during the last year the 
advance in prices of materials, by leaps and bounds, and 
particularly in the last two or three months, was greatly 
responsible for any possible losses the dealers might 
sustain, because they might be unable to replace their 
materials at the prices they had received for the goods. 
This, he pointed out, can be avoided by frequent surveys, 
which will check up the costs. 








EMPIRE STATE FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETS 


Utica, N. Y., Dee. 17.—The dominant theme at the 
recent convention of the Empire State Forest Products’ 
Association held in this city was the subordination of 
all personal consideration to the service of the Govern- 
ment in the conduct of the war. The part that the lumber 
industry is playing in the war was emphasized and the 
need of continuing the reforestation of cut-over land was 
clearly pointed out. In urging that reforestation work 
he not neglected, Director James W. Toumey of the Yale 
Korest School said: 

The strength of Germany in the present war has, to a large 
measure, been due to her vast reserve of forest capital. If 
France had not had a forest capital adequate to supply the 
numerous needs of her vast armies, the powers of central 
Europe would be in Paris today. The world has discovered 
in this war that forests are necessary for national defense, as 
well as necessary for industrial development and progress. 

The protection and development of second-growth tim- 
her are being given a great deal of attention by the asso- 
ciation, and much progress is being made under the direc- 
tion of Professor A. B. Recknagel, of Cornell University, 
who was granted a year’s leave of absence to undertake 
this work. The importance of this work can not be over- 
emphasized, according to President George N. Ostrander, 
of the association, who said: 

The lumbermen of the State without prejudice and out of 
their own pockets are supporting the principles of a rational 
and constructive system of forestry, founded upon the science 
of forestry itself as expounded by the universities of our 
State and as practiced by the Federal Government in the na- 
tional forests. We believe a system is rational when it 
recognizes the economic aspect of forestry, and constructive 
When it provides for the future; and upon these fundamental 
principles we are willing to stand with the forces of education 
and progress. 

_ The Empire State Forest Products Association was 
formed in 1906 and at present its membership includes 
many of the leading lumbermen and the pulp and paper 
manufacturers of the State. The members own about 
1,500,000 acres of timberland in New York. Some inter- 
esting statisties concerning the work of the membership 
are as follows: For 1917 it consumed 645,162,720 board 
feet of raw material (logs and cordwood); turned out 


103,320,000 board feet of lumber, 567,474 tons of paper, 
63,000,000 staves, 2,000,000 sets of heading, 17,000,000 
lath, 15,500,000 shingles, 850,000,000 bushels of charcoal, 
1,500 tons acetate of lime, 200,000 gallons of wood alcohol 
and 15,000,000 board feet of manufactured products. 
The members of the association employ 13,791 men, own 
twenty-five sawmills, thirty-nine pulp mills and twenty- 
four paper mills; 816,000 horsepower is developed from 
streams by members of the association. 
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CLEVELAND MATERIAL DEALERS ORGANIZE 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 17.—First definite steps toward 
organization to consider the labor problems in the mate- 
rial field were taken here last week in the formation of an 
organization, temporarily to be known as the Cleveland 
Material Dealers’ Association, and which will have for 
its main object the discussion and formulation of plans 
to deal with organized labor. The temporary officers 
are: President, W. P. Palmer; vice president, Herman 
Schmidt; treasurer, J. V. O’Brien. With the appoint- 
ment of a competent secretary the organization will take 
permanent form. This is expected to be completed about 
the first of the year. 





NORTHERN WISCONSIN-UPPER PENINSULA 
LOGGERS MEET 


OsHKOSH, WIS., Dec. 17.—The Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin & Upper Peninsula Loggers’ Association held an in- 
teresting and busy session at Marinette last Friday, at 
the conclusion of which it was decided, in view of the 
great benefits to be derived from such conferences, to 
meet again within two months. Delegates present from 
Escanaba, Mich., extended an invitation to the associa- 
tion to meet in that city and this will probably be done 
contingent on the decision of the board of directors. The 
following officers were elected: 

President—John Gleason, Goodman, Wis. 

Vice president—Lewis Harmon, Wells, Mich. 

Secretary and treasurer—S. D. Switzer, Wabeno. 


Any manufacturer or jobber handling a million feet or 
more is eligible for membership. Reports from Forest 
County indicated that the log input there will be about 
25 percent greater than last year. Other districts re- 
ported a contrary condition and the amount of timber 
cut will be less than last year, due solely to shortage of 
labor. All the loggers present reported logging condi- 
tions as far as weather is concerned as ideal this winter. 

An address of E. J. Luther, representing the State 
council of defense, was delivered, the speaker emphasiz- 
ing the importance to the nation of careful conservation 
of foodstuffs, especially of sugar, meats, flour and fats. 
The loggers went on record as fully in accord with the 
idea of codperation with national food administrator in 
food economizing. The wheatless and meatless days will 
be observed strictly, it was decided. 

W. E. Hallenbeck spoke on ‘‘ Piece Work vs. Monthly 
Work,’’ favoring viece work rather than monthly work. 
M. J. Quinlan, of Soperton, was on the program but did 
not present his theme ‘Feeding Men’’ until the afternoon 
session. The following men told of conditions in their 
respective localities: Bruce Odell, Manistique; J. S. 
Weidman, Trout Creek; J. O. Blixt, Iron Mountain; 8. D. 
Switzer, Wabeno; J. W. Gleason, Goodman; J. D. Myl- 
rea, Antigo, and W. 8. Patch, Menominee. W. J. Muit- 
land, of Park Falls, spoke on ‘‘What We Can Do to 
Build Up This Association.’’ 








ANNOUNCES COOPERAGE MEETING A GREAT 
SUCCESS 


St. Louis, Mo., Dee. 18—In a cireular addressed to all 

- members—associate and active—of the Associated Coop- 

erage Industries of America, B. C. Sheahan, secretary, 

reports that the meeting in Cincinnati on Dee. 4, 5 and 6 

was an unqualified success, the interest and attendance 

exceeding those of any meeting previously held, more than 
200 having been in attendance. Mr. Sheahan adds: 

_ Everyone present was impressed with the work of the asso- 
ciation and with the fact that it is thru the association alone 
that problems of vital interest to the industry can be suc- 
cessfully worked out. We are pleased to announce that we 


—. seventeen applications for membership during the 
meeting. 


QUESTIONNAIRE SHOWS BUYERS PAY WAR TAX 
IN MOST CASES 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Dee. 17.—O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently sent out inquiries to the members as to 
how they are handling the 3 percent freight tax matter 
on shipments of lumber and learns with much satisfaction 
that in a vast majority of cases, as evidenced by replies 
of about forty-five members, they are selling under terms 
that clearly indicate that the buyer pays the war tax. 
The buying trade has generally accepted the theory and 
in exceptions noted the manufacturers have been able to 
collect after explaining their position. Significant para- 
gruphs from many of these letters have been published 
in the association bulletin and these indicate that various 
rubber stamp statements are being used. Other interest- 
ing experiences are given that show that the misunder- 
standings which developed as to lumber sold before the 
war tax went into effect are being cleared up. 

One significant reply of a Northern Hemlock associa- 
tion member to Mr. Swan’s inquiry says: 

Our system adopted many years ago has worked out to ad- 
vantage in this manner. We weigh the cars—that is, we 
have an accredited weighmaster at this point weigh them— 
and when the invoice goes out the weight and freight are 
shown, also the net amount due us after subtracting freight. 


This, of course, does not include the war tax, and we expect 
the buyer to pay that. 


Another firm states that ‘‘when we quote any of our 














possess) 


Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 
The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 














Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 














LUNHAM & MOORE 
OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Marine Insurance 

NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for penctieting cocen freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 





Forwarding Agents 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S.A. 


Cable Address, ‘‘ PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All leading Codes used. 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 











Estab, 1905 


ELAM, ORMSBEE & STAPLES 
352 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, California. 


Logging Engineers Confidential Estimates 


Appraisals and Reports 





Location and Construction of Logging Railroads. 





CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw Icgs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties, 


We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 © 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Cedar ” phing & Posts 
Pp ol e Ss Red Cedar Shingles 


Yellow Pine 
_nssders anal Hardwoods 


Hay & Ratcliffe,” “Cotumsus onto” 














f india “— 
Poplar Wer 3%% 
Oak Ash filling direct and 
9 


indirect 
Send us your inquiries. 


Government Orders. 
BALDWIN LUMBER CO., Chicago 
x Sales Office and Yards: Laurel, Miss. os 








A book f tail lumb 
RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS cas we week hee soy a, 
AND SALES EQUIPMENT warehouses and offices. It 
By ROBERT Y. KERR ful" 3Gapied 10 sour mecds and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 


Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bow 1d in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


ORDER A COPY TODAY 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











customers we always wind up our quotation by saying, 
‘You to absorb war tax against expense bill.’ ’’ 

Another suggestion made in one of the replies says: 
‘‘The great bulk of our stuff is sold f.o.b. cars here 
and of course that takes care of the war tax on freights, 
but for other shipments we are using a rubber stamp, 
and we have not yet had our claims disputed by any of 
our customers. The rubber stamp impression reads: 
“Any advance in freight and all freight taxes affecting 
this shipment must be absorbed by purchaser.’ ’’ One 
company writes: ‘‘This stamp goes on letters and in- 
voices: ‘Credit allowed for freight at the rate in effect 
on the date order is accepted. Freight allowance does 
not include war tax.’ ’’ 

Several other companies have taken the pains to write 
letters to all of their customers stating their attitude as to 
stamp tax collection and new customers are taken care 
of in the same manner. 





In response to a circular statement recently sent out 
to members of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mauau- 
facturers’ Association enclosing a report of the national 
committee on terms of sale and asking what the attitude 
of the member would be on the question of their adoption, 
Secretary O. T. Swan has learned that nearly 80 percent 
of the members have stated that they will put these 
terms into effect provided at least 75 percent of the 
members have indicated they intend to use the proposed 
ternis and provided they are adopted by at least 75 per- 
cent of the other lumber associations. 


PLAN ORGANIZATION OF FIRE FIGHTING 
ASSOCIATION 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 15—Timberland owners of north- 
eastern Washington, including representatives from the 
United States Forest Service and private land owners in 
Pend Oreille, Stevens, Spokane and other counties, met 
in Spokane last Tuesday afternoon with State forester 
and fire warden Fred E. Pape, to discuss the organiza- 
tion of a fire fighting body for the protection of timber- 
lands in the area represented. 

Definite plans were not completed but those present at 
the meeting left to organize their districts for a more 
representative meeting to be held early in 1918 when steps 
will be taken for the permanent organization of a fire 
fighting association before the danger season opens. 

O. Bystrom, secretary of the Washington Forest Fire 
Association, of Seattle, which handles the Sound country, 
was present to explain the operations of the Coast organ- 
ization. John Welty, of Marcus, fire warden for Stevens 
County, was also present. Mr. Pape arranged to visit 
several of the sections proposed in the northeastern Wash- 
ington district to talk with timber owners and others on 
the advantages of protecting their timber in coéperation 
with the Government and State officials. 

Last season in the Spokane, Stevens and Pend Oreille 
counties alone there were seventy-eight fires that caused 
more than $50,000 worth of damage to standing timber 
and other property, covering an area of 55,000 acres. 

Spokane had eight fires which burned over 21,720 acres 
and caused a loss of $6,110. Pend Oreille had twenty- 
five fires that caused a loss of $42,387 when they burned 
over 27,912 acres, and Stevens County had forty-five fires 
which burned over 7538 acres and caused a loss of $3,935. 








OPEN COMPETITION PLAN COMMITTEE MEETS 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 18.—Delegates to the December 
meeting of the Open Competition Plan of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, who 
met here today, reported decided changes in market con- 
ditions since the November meeting. It was declared 
that embargoes are going on so rapidly as to offset all the 
priority orders from Washington, and it is practically 
impossible to ship anything except Government business. 
The car situation was reported as almost as bad as at any 
time, and labor so searce that production is all the time 
being curtailed and stocks of all kinds of lumber are 
below normal. 

One statement at the meeting was that any lumber- 
man who has lumber that he can ship on civilian order 
can get any price within reason that he chooses to ask. 
Such shipments, however, are contingent on car require- 
ments for Government business, and consequently are of 
limited volume. 

Sentiment was general that with Government business 
out of the way there would be a large volume of civilian 
trade to take care of, and prospects for next season were 
reported by a number of the members as better than 
they were six months ago. Some believed that by the 
time of the January meeting, or at least when the annual 
convention of the Hardwood association is held in Feb- 
ruary, conditions will so develop as to afford a pretty 
intelligent understanding of the situation as it bears on 
next year’s business chances. 

Officials and some of the members left after the meet- 
ing tor Memphis, where a meeting for southern mem- 
bers of the plan committee will be held Wednesday. 

Reports received at headquarters of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States, and 
brought in personally by members who attended Tues- 
day’s meeting of the Open Competition Plan, indicate 
there will be an unusually large attendance at the annual 
meeting of the association in February. Assistant to 
the President F. R. Gadd is very optimistic concerning 
the meeting, and predicts that if present indications 
are fulfilled there will be at least 700 delegates present 
when the roll call is read on February 5. 

Mr. Gadd returned from a three weeks’ tour of asso- 
ciation members and the trade generally in the southern 
territory of the association, and after only a few days 
at headquarters left Tuesday evening with the Open 
Competition Plan delegation for the Memphis meeting, 
so he has had little time to give to the arrangement of 
the program for the annual meeting, but he has the out- 
line of it in mind, and says he is confident of the at- 
tendance of a number of prominent and forceful speak- 
ers for the annual. 


ORGANIZE ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
EFFICIENCY 

SPOKANE, WASH., Dee. 17.—An association for lal, 
efficiency has been organized among the membership o/ 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, which th), 
week started its work in coéperation with the specis| 
committee appointed by President B. H. Hornby jo 
‘‘make recommendations for the adjustment of wae 
seales and any other details of inaugurating the basic 
8-hour day.’’ 

Sixteen lumber manufacturing companies of the Inlan.| 
Empire have already joined the association for lahoy 
efficiency. Hach company will send a man high in iis 
organization to Seattle Jan. 1 to take a short course 4+ 
the University of Washington to include cost accountine, 
standardization of sanitation in camps and mill towns. 
employment management and cook house managemeii, 

The sixteen concerns already in the organization, whic! 
will be added to rapidly, are the St. Maries Lumber (o 
St. Maries, Ida.; MeGoldrick Lumber Co., Spokan 
Blackwell Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene; Panhandle Lum), 
Co., Spirit Lake, Ida.; Edward Rutledge Timber (o,, 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, 
Ida.; Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash.; Cascade 
Lumber Co., North Yakima, Wash.; Bonners Ferry Lu 
ber Co., Bonners Ferry, Ida.; Great Northern Lumber (o., 
Leavenworth, Wash.; Phoenix Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash.; Milwaukee Land Co., St. Joe, Ida.; Dover Lum} 
Co., Dover, Ida.; Humbird Lumber Co., Sandpoint, Ida 
Rose Lake Lumber Co., Rose Lake, Ida., and the Winsloy 
Lumber Co., Orin, Wash. 
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SECRETARY OF COOPERAGE ORGANIZATION 
RESIGNS 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 1S—Announcement has been maide 
that B. C. Sheahan, who has been secretary of the Asso: 
ated Cooperage Industries of St. Louis for the last year, 
has resigned, effective Jan. 1, and will be succeeded }yy 
V. W. Krafft, who has been connected for many years wit): 
the Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co., with headquarters } 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Sheahan will engage in business for himself in (| 
cago, handling cooperage stock, boxes and shooks. Befo: 
he took up association work he was connected with Swift 





V. W. KRAFFT, ST. LOUIS; 
New Secretary of Associated Cooperage Industries 


& Co., in Chicago, as purchasing agent for cooperage. 
He has spent much of his time in Chicago, and has don 
some effective work for the association. 

Mr. Krafft for the last six or seven years was chairmai 
of the freight traffic committee, first of the National Slack 
Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association and later of the 
Associated Cooperage Industries. He is an able traftic 
man and his selection is regarded as an excellent one. 


IOWANS ANTICIPATE THEIR ANNUAL 

In an attractively gotten up invitation addressed t« 
‘*You, Mr. Lumberman, and Your Wife’’ Secretary R. J. 
Reaney, of the Southeastern Towa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, calls attention to its twenty-first annual con 
vention, to be held Wednesday and Thursday, Feb, 6 and 
7. In a foreword it appeals for codperation of all lum 
bermen, especially in view of the nation’s participation 
in the world war. It refers briefly to the attractions of 
Ottumwa and notes.the fact that two of that city’s larg 
est business houses have specially invited the delegates to 
the convention to visit them and advises that the fore 
noon of the second day of the convention will be devoted 
to that purpose, and reports that ‘‘The Moonlight Club,’’ 
composed of traveling salesmen who eall on the lumber 
trade in the association’s territory, will entertain the 
members on Wednesday ‘evening. Headquarters are given 
as the Hotel Ottumwa and the invitation coneludes with 
wishing all the compliments of the season. 








PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION PLANS MEETING 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dee. 17.—The Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association has decided to hold its annual meet- 
ing, which will take place on Jan. 23 and 24, at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. The meeting will be in charge 
of the following convention committee: Henry Palmer, 
of Langhorne, chairman; F. S. Pyfer, of Lancaster; Wil- 
liam C, Peirce, of Bristol, and Fred. Ludwig, of Reading. 
The program has not been completed yet, but some of 
the subjects to be treated will be ‘‘ Methods of Account- 
ing and Bookkeeping in Connection with the Lumber 
Business,’’ ‘‘Income Tax Law,’’ ‘‘Cost Accounting, ’’ 
‘*County Associations,’’ ‘‘Home Building’’ and cur- 
rent topics of interest to the dealers, 
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CLUBS AND EXCHANGES HOLD MANY MEETINGS 





Discussion of Trade Problems Is Varied by 
Comforts for Boys 


Social Features—Lumbermen Provide Many 
in Nation’s Service 





CALIFORNIA CLUB HOLDS ITS ANNUAL 

STocKTON, CAL., Dee. 15.—The Central California 
|.umbermen’s Club held its annual meeting here Dee. 8, 
rhe attendance including B. R. Duval, K. A. Gotshall, 

C, Cuneo, L. H. Elliott, R. 8S. Fuller, George L. Meiss- 
uer, George A. Good, Robert Inglis, Theo Sjoquist, 
if. M. Schaur, H. M. Smith and C. G. Bird. The guests 
cluded George M. Cornwall, of Portland, Ore., and R. W. 
shannon, of the Union Lumber Co., and Mr, Hamilton, 
© the Pacifie Lumber Co., San Francisco. 

Among the business transacted was the authorization 
of a donation of $50 to the ‘‘Lumbermen’s Soldiers’ 
comforts Fund’? of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
vid members were asked to make individual contributions 
to that fund. George M. Cornwall made an interesting 

\dress on the lumbermen’s part in the world war and 

nual reports were made by the retiring president and 
sceretary. The annual election resulted in the choice 
of the following: 

President—George L. Meissner, of Lodi. 

Vice president—John Cuneo, of Modesto. 

Secretary-treasurer—L, H. Elliott, of Modesto. 

An enjoyable luncheon was served following the con- 
vention, at which responses to toasts and a live vaudeville 
program enlivened the members. : 








EVANSVILLE CLUB TO MEET IN JANUARY 

EVANSVILLE, INp., Dee. 17.—The next regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
at the New Hotel MeCurdy Jan. 8, at which time the 
uewly elected officers that were chosen at the December 
meeting will be installed. Gcorge O. Worland, of the 
iivansville Veneer Co., president of the club, says it has 
accomplished a great deal of good during the last year and 
now has as members most of the hardwood lumber manu- 
faeturers and retail lumber dealers in Evansville. Charles 
\. Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co., who 
is chairman of the membership committee, hopes to secure 
as members during the coming year the manufacturers 
and retail dealers in cities and towns within a radius of 
fifty miles of Evansville. 





MEMPHIS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTS 


OFFICERS 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Dee. 17.—J. F. MecSweyn, of the 
Memphis Band Mill Co., defeated Earl Palmer, of the 


Ferguson-Palmer Co. (Ine.), in the race for the presidency 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis at the annual elee- 
tion held Saturday evening at the Chamber of Commerce. 
Other ofticers and directors elected at the same time are: 
First vice president—M. B. States Lumber 
Co 
Second vice president 
Secretary-treasurer—J. 


Cooper, Three 
D. F. Heuer, A. N. Thompson & Co. 
S. Williford, Bellgrade Lumber Co, 

Directors—W. C. Bonner, of J. H. Bonner & Sons; KE. L. 
MeLallen, Nickey Bros. (Ine.), and Richard Petrus, of the 
Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co. 


The vote was very heavy but, in the final results, the 
Red and Blue tickets split fifty-fifty. The campaign 


Was warm but it was conducted on the highest possible 
plane and enthusiasm in the affairs of the club was 
greatly increased. 

Mr. MeSweyn thanked his nominating committee for 
its untiring: efforts in his behalf and every member of 
the club who voted for him. He has recently undergoné 
a serious operation and is not in the best of condition 
physically, but he declared that he intended to make 
his administration a suecess because he felt that he would 
have the support of every member of the organization. 
lle is known as ‘‘the grand old man of South Memphis, ’’ 
and is extremely popular with everybody. 

Earl Palmer said that, at the risk of being called rather 
hard names, he was glad that Mr. MeSweyn had been 
elected because he thought the latter deserved the honor 
conferred on him. He also expressed the hope that the 
club would take a brace on itself along civie lines and 
he more forward in dealing with the questions which 
affeet the city. ‘‘We owe this to ourselves and to the 
city,’’ he said. ‘‘We are a little too clannish at present 
and are not taking the proper part. There are other 
obligations than those we owe each other and we should 
make our influence felt in a more positive manner because 
we represent perhaps the second largest industry in this 
part of the country.’’ 

R. J. Hackney, defeated for the second vice presidency 
by Mr. Heuer, made the most humorous talk of the even- 
ing, He thought the lumbermen whom he asked to vote 
for him displayed ‘‘brutal frankness’’ in telling him 
they could not do so and created much amusement when 
he asserted that Douglas Heuer had more fathers in 
Memphis than anybody he ever knew, as each lumberman 


approached declared he had raised that gentleman. He 
also averred that anybody who, after being defeated, 


declared they had enjoyed the race had a ‘‘very vague 
idea of fun,’’ 

Dr. Lillian Johnson and Mrs. E. Sondheimer were given 
the floor for a few minutes, during which the former out- 
lined the work of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and appealed to the lumbermen for support. The 
response was instantaneous. Four hundred dollars was 
raised in a few minutes. Later a committee of six agreed 
to underwrite $1,000 as the contribution of the club and 
this committee secured $650 before adjournment, leaving 
only $350 unpledged. The lumbermen raised ‘approxi- 
mately $8,000 for the Y. M. C. A. war fund during the 
recent campaign. 


The club, following a custom of some years’ standing, 
presented Miss Florence Corrington, assistant secretary, 
With a purse made up by the members. 
$120. 


The newly elected officers will be installed at the first 


It contained 


meeting in the New Year. The retiring officers will 
submit their annual reports at the same time. 

Refreshments were served during the evening and a 
band furnished excellent music. 





ALABAMANS ORGANIZE A CLUB 


Lumbermen of Tuscaloosa, Ala., with others of allied 
interests, have organized under the title of the Lumber- 
men’ s Industrial Club, with Dr. R. L. Hughes as chair- 
man oie R. V. Elledge as secretary. At its first meeting 
the club appointed a membership committee consisting of 
R. V. Elledge, chairman; B. D. Samuels, Thomas H. 
Betty and W. A. Boyd, and an organization committee 
composed of Albert L. Lindsley, chairman; B. D. Panne- 
baker and A. W. Rankin. The early activity of the 
former committee was shown in the enlistment of the 
B. D. Samuels Lumber Co., Albert L. Lindsley, W. A. 
Boyd, Warrior Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Trotter- 
Rankin Lumber Co., Rumley-Allison Lumber Co., George 
W. Phalin Lumber Co., Allston-Parker Lumber Co., D. O. 


’arker, John R. Corr, Tuscaloosa Lumber Co., . Fitts- 
Turner Lumber Co., T. M. Childress, Copeland Bros., 
Wabash Purchasing Agency, Raymond Terry, Bush- 


Mosley Lumber Co., L. P. Cane, representing the Edmund 


A. Allen Lumber Co., of Chicago, Il., and Dr. R. L. 
Hughes, chairman, and E, V. Elledge, secretary. The 


club aims to include in its membership the thirty or more 
lumbermen of Tuscaloosa and will be strengthened by 
the addition to its ranks of local bankers, hardware 
dealers and others of commercial importance. Secretary 
Elledge advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

We expect to make this a very 


strong club. as there are 
more lumbermen in 


Tuscaloosa than in other towns in the 
neighborhood. We have more lumbermen than Birmingham 
has; Tuscaloosa is more centrally located in this county, and 
we are filling our club with substantial lumbermen. 

A banquet was held at the Hotel MeLester on the 
evening of Dee. 13, when local matters were discussed and 
further additions were made to the membership. In 
personnel and in resources the new Lumbermen’s Indus- 
trial Club has every promise of becoming a useful and 
influential organization. 





BALTIMORE LUMBER EXCHANGE COMMITTEES 


APPOINTED 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 17.—President Parker D. Dix, 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, has appointed the 


regular standing committees for 


the year, 
being as follows: 


their make-up 
Arbitration and Grievance— 
chairman; Theodore Mottu, Theodore Mottu & Co.; 
Alcock, John L. Alcock & Co.; Henry D. Dryer, 
Dryer & Co., and Ridgaway Merryman, 
Inepection- Ridgaway Merryman, W. 
W. Edwards & Sons; F. A. Ascherfeld, 
Membership—Theodore Mottu, 
Lumber Co., and John L. Alcock. 
Legislation and transportation— 
Rufus K. Goodenow, Canton Box Co.: Pembroke M. Womble, 
Georgia Pine Co.; F. A. Ascherfeld and Lewis Dill. 
Hardwoods—Daniel MacLea, MacLea Lumber 


Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co., 
John L. 


Henry D. 


Hunter Edwards, B. 
James Lumber Co. 
David M. Wolf, Canton 


John Ih. Alcock, chairman ; 


Co... chair- 


man; John H, Zouck and John J. Kidd, Kidd & Buckingham 
Co, 
House—Rufus K. Goodenow, chairman: Pembroke M. 


Womble and Lewis Dill. 


There was appointed also a special committee to take 
up the recommendation contained in the annual report 
of the president relative to a permanent meeting place 
for the exchange. This committee includes P. M. Womble, 
chairman; John L. Aleoek, Rufus K. Goodenow, Lewis 


Dill, Henry D. Dreyer, Theodore Mottu, George E. 
Waters, F. A. Ascherfeld, H. Rowland Clapp and Ridga- 


way Merryman. 





BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE DISCUSSES INDUS- 


TRIAL SITUATION 

CINCINNATI, On10, Dec, 17.—There will be an abun- 
dance of building material in the Cincinnati market for 
all ordinary purposes during 1918, with the possible 
exception of steel, according to statements by represen - 
tative interests in the building industry, made at a 
meeting in this city tonight under the auspices of the 
Builders’ & Traders’ Exe hi inge. The meeting was called 
for the purpose of taking a sort of eanvass of the situa- 
tion and comparing notes as an advance movement in 
preparation for the opening of the building season next 
spring. 

Complaint was made that while international war may 
have had something to do with the decline of building 
operations, more of the blame was attached to the bank. 
ing interests, who, it was asserted, have for months been 
restricting loans on real estate and in other ways dis- 
couraging financing in the interest of house construction. 
Representative bankers had been invited to attend the 
conference and explain their attitude, but none appeared. 

Real estate men said there is every reason to believe 
that building is only postponed, and that after the war 
there will be such an outlay of money in house building 
as will make up for all the present losses in that field, 
while in the meantime the publie is being educated to 
higher views which will result in a better class of houses. 
It was stated that the bulk of present activities in the 
building line is due to extensions of industrial plants 
engaged on war contracts, and the construction of new 
factories. 

It was the consensus that there would be no reduction 
of the costs of construction for a long time, and certainly 
that there would be none the coming year. It was stated 
that builders must make up their minds to this. 

It was decided that a general publicity eampaign should 
be carried out early in 1918 favoring the purchasing of 


















WHITING 


LUMBER COMPANY 
PORT HURON, MICH. 


Michigan White Pine 


YELLOW PINE 
Tonawanda White Pine Rules—Splendid Millwork. 
SPECIAL ITEMS: 


1 car 1x8 Fine Common & Better 1 car each ts 10 to 16’ No. 2, 
l car each 5-4 & 8-4 No. 1 Cuts 3& 
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or Shop 1 car each 22486 No.1 Barnand 
1 car 4-4 No. 2 Cuts or Shop No. 2 Barn 
1 car each 1x4—12’ No.1 Dressing 1 car Ix 6 No. 3 Barn 
No. 1 Barn 1 car 1x12 No. 1 Dressing 
Our location assures you quick delivery. 


Philadelphia Office: 1644 Land Title Bldg. 


Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 
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give you this service on 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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BIRCH for QUICK SALE 





50 M 2-4 No. 1 and 2 Common. 

50 M 5-4 4 No. 1 and 2 Common. yevete 

15 M 12-4 No. 1 Common and Better. Prices 
100 M 6-4 No. 3 Common. Today 
100 M 5-4 No. 3 Common. : 











Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 
and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Window Frames and Mouldings. Also 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., 











Saginaw, 


Michigan 











. 2. Seventy-t f tables, 

The American Lumberman’s $svsn'y-"wvo pases of tables, 
Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 
sion lumber from 1x8-10 to 


12x20-40, including also table of hsighin. weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


{_ American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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PITTSBURGH 








Lenox Lumber 


Ready for immediate shipment, subject 
to prior sale and government regulation. 


23,000’ 4/4 No, 2 Com, Ky. Qtd. White Oak 
35,000’ 4/4 Ky. White Oak Clear Face Strips 
50,000’ 4/4 FAS. Ky. Plain White Oak 
24,000’ 4/4 Selects Ky. Plain White Oak 
135.000’ 4/4 No. 1 Com, Ky. Plain White Oak 
75,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. Ky. Plain White Oak 
30,000’ 4/4 No. 2 Com. Ky. Plain Red Oak 
12,000’ 4/4 No. 1 Com. Ky, Chestnut 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 













IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 
LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
LIM Mn 
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Pin DOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., pie7.otrer Bite, 











PHILADELPHIA 








Willian: Whimer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 








Remember 








Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


All up-to grade stock with quick service. 


OWEN M. BRUNER COMPANY 


Colonial Trust Bidg., ¥ ee Soe 
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| Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA’ PA. j 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA._/ 


homes, and that it should be impressed upon every wage 
earner to have a home of his own. 


manne 


LUMBERMEN SOLDIERS SHOW APPRECIATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 17.—Letters have been re- 
ceived from almost all the men on the Roll of Honor of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange for the Christmas boxes 
which that organization sent to all the boys who have 
gone to the front from the lumber business of its mem- 
bers. The tone of all of them is such that every mem- 
ber whose money went into the plan must feel well 
pleased. Many of them claim to feel encouraged and 
to be better soldiers for knowing that the men back 
home had not forgotten them, and were back of them. 
There were so many enthusiastic comments on the prac- 
ticability of the selection of the goods that it is of in- 
terest to know what they contained, the credit for which 
is given largely to B. Franklin Betts by Owen M. Bruner, 
chairman of the committee. Each package (and they 
were all alike) contained one December magazine; one 
army writing tablet; one pencil; one package of playing 
cards; one khaki handkerchief; one Colgate shaving 
stick; one tube Colgate’s tooth paste; one tooth brush; 
one cake Ivory soap; one wash cloth; one towel; one pair 
brown shoe laces; one soap case; one box Oxo bouillon 
cubes; one pound tin of hard candy; three cakes of Wil- 
bur’s chocolate; 12-ounce package of Domino sugar; 
one box Nabisco chocolate wafers; two packages of 


chewing gum; four packages of Lucky Strike cigarettes: 
three packages of Bull Durham tobacco; one pack of 
cigarette papers; and each one included a handsom 
greeting card. 





CO-OPERATION TO RAISE COMFORTS FUND 
PROMISED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dee. 17—E. D. Tennant, secretary 
treasurer of the Coneatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, reports 
that he is receiving great encouragement from various: 
lumber associations thruout the United States and Canada 
in the plan to raise a comforts fund to be used for th 
benefit of American and Canadian lumbermen who ar 
either in the trenches in France or in training for servic: 
abroad. Mr. Tennant has received numbers of letter 
from secretaries of association stating that they will } 
glad to codperate in every way possible to make the fun 
a success, bringing it to the attention of their organi; 
tions at the earliest possible moment. 

A notable example of promised assistance comes fro) 
Frank Hawkins, secretary of the Canadian Lumbermen ’ 
Association. Altho this organization is now engaged i) 
collecting 10,000 pairs of socks to be sent to the Canadisi 
forestry battalions—and one member of the associatic 
has sent 150 pairs of mittens, and still another contri! 
ted toward sending 1,000 pairs of socks—it will codpers 
in every way in the comforts fund and will endeavor io 
make it a big suecess. 








FIRE FIGHTERS REVIEW THEIR YEAR’S WORK 


SpokaANE, WasuH., Dee. 15—The Clearwater Timber 
Protective Association, one of four organizations covering 
the fire area of standing timber in the Idaho Panhandle, 
met in Spokane Tuesday to canvass the work for the 
season and submit a financial statement of operations 
from Dee. 1, 1916, to Dee. 1 this year. 

Charles A. Fisher, of Orofino, Ida., chief fire warden and 
secretary-treasurer of the association, presented an ex- 
pansive report on the operations for the fire season with 
recommendations and a financial statement for the year, 
copies of which were sent to the State board of land com- 
missioners for Idaho. 

A total of 102 fires was reported for the season on the 
approximately 500,000 acres handled by the organization. 
The protection of the timber for the season cost $16,- 
728.57. The total number of fires worthy of special con- 
sideration in the report were seventy-eight; and the total 
area burned over or included in burning areas was 1244 
acres for the season. 

The causes of fires were given as follows: Sheep camp, 
one; lightning, six; unknown, fourteen; incendiary, seven- 
teen, and slash burning, forty, a total of seventy-eight. 
Mr. Fisher said: 

It might appear from this that the seventeen incendiary 
fires were indicative of an organized effort to destroy 
valuable bodies of merchantable timber, yet such was not 
the case, but rather were they started in the more sparsely 
timbered or brush land for the purpose of inducing in- 
creased future rain for deer and domestic range cattle. 

However, many of these fires required immediate and 
most persistent effort to prevent them from rapidly spread- 
ing to the nearby heavily timbered areas. In the future 
every effort should be made to prevent fires of this sort 
from being started, as they are dangerous in the extreme. 

The report of the fire warden was one of the most com- 
prehensive ever submitted to the association, as might be 
expected from the introductory statement therein that the 
fire season of 1917 was one of the most eventful in the 
eleven years’ existence of the Clearwater association as a 
fire fighting organization. 

Difficulty was experienced in maintaining the force at 
its desired strength, on account of the scarcity of labor. 
The maximum number employed at any one time was 
sixty. 

One of the most remarkable incidents of the season was 
a fire started by lightning on the night of July 8, which 
did not generate sufficient smoke to be detected by any of 
the numerous lookouts until in September, exactly sixty- 
one days later. The lightning sect on fire an old snag low 
down in a deep canyon and near the water, the heavy 
vegetation and tree foliage keeping the fire in cheek. 
It was promptly extinguished, having spread over less 
than two and a half square rods. 

Alluding to an apparent disposition during the last 
few years on the part of public officials, including State 
fish and game wardens and deputies, State fire wardens, 
their deputies and assistants, county sheriffs and other 
local peace officers, campers, hunters, fishermen, sheep- 
men, stockmen, ranchers and farmers, in fact the public 
in general, to view with more or less indifference the 
enforcement of the State fire laws, as well as the practice 
and enforcement of all reasonable and necessary precau- 
tions for the prevention of forest fires, Mr. Fisher said: 

The most hurried recitation of the disastrous effects, 
both to life and property, by the unauthorized slash burn- 
ing, careless and unprotected camp fire; fires set by pipe 
and cigarette smokers; those started by sparks from 
donkey, traction, portable and railroad engines; incendiary 
fires set for the purpose of removing from certain areas 
the brush and young tree growth in order that a new 
and increased forage plant growth might be insured for 
future seasons, as well as all other fires set in the open, 
or adjacent to valuable bodies of standing timber, saw- 
mills, farm houses, growing grain fields, villages and the 
like, should inspire a well directed and organized effort 
on the part of all classes to reduce to the minimum the 
number caused by human agency. 

The total number of fire permits issued during the year 
was seventy-six, and the approximate total area on which 
burnings were permitted was 8,840 acres. It was felt 
that a plan of local codperation could be worked out in the 
more sparsely settled timbered section of the district 
which would, with reasonable safety, permit slash burning 
during the greater part of the socalled closed season, June 
1 to Oct. 1. 

The association now owns and operates 101 miles of 
telephone lines, and has codperative working interests, 
thru the Coeur d’Alene and Potlatch timber protective 
associations and the Federal Forest Service, in forty-five 
miles more. 


Referring to a typographic survey embracing fifty-two 
sections undertaken last summer, and which was made at 
a cost of .0534 eents an acre, the report said: 


It would be very difficult for anyone with limited time 
his disposal fully to elaborate upon the value and 1 
many practical uses of accurate contour and relief mays, 
especially to those engaged in the work of forest fire pro- 
tection, logging operations, railroad building, timber ow) - 
ers, or in any way connected with the ownership or ma 
agement of timbered lands. 

To the fire protectionist, in my mind, the contour mii, 
and better still the relief map, embody all that could ! 
asked or expected in the line of accurate field survey dat 

The exact and relative locations of all roads, trails, tele- 
phone lines, cabins, lookout points, feed and watering 
places, burned areas, areas of young growth and me: 
chantable stands of timber, can be shown on the relic!. 
These maps will also unmistakably point out such errors 
as roads and trails which have been poorly or unwis: 
located as regards extreme distances between termin«|! 
and intermediate points, excessive grades encountered 
with consequent heavy cost for construction and annu.! 
maintenance and not well located for general patrol pi 
poses. 

They also unmistakably define the routes of best a: 
easiest location and serve as the greatest aid to those i 
charge of working out an ideal transportation system [fo 
the district, thus laying the foundation for a workalh| 
fire plan. 






The definite date for the annual winter meeting of t! 
North Idaho Forestry Association has not been fixed 1) 
Secretary Humiston, but it will probably go over into 
January, owing to the mass of organization matter being 
handled by lumbermen on the labor situation, the Feder:| 
tax requirements and new State industrial insurance laws 
being worked out in Idaho and effective the first of th 
year. 


MANUFACTURERS CONFER WITH FOOD COMMISSIONER 


San Francisco, Dee. 15.—A special meeting of mani 
facturers of California pine lumber was held at the offic: 
of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association here Thursday afternoon for the purpose 0! 
conferring with Ralph P. Merritt, national food commis 
sioner for this district, as to the position the pine lumber 
industry is in. A great deal of Government lumber 3 
being furnished, and besides the mills are supplying the 
shooks for boxes to contain the great food crops, both fruit 
and vegetable, of California and the western States 
These, the Government holds, must be supplied; yet there 
has been a feeling expressed in some quarters that the pine 
lumber industry is not a necessity and that cars might not 
be furnished for anything but the Government’s requir 
ments in pine. 

Commissioner Merritt told the lumbermen that they had 
made good on their promise to furnish the boxes. Thi 
situation was explained to him fully, particularly as to the 
needs of the industry for cars in which to ship the rest of 
the cut of the logs other than what goes into boxes, whic! 
must be moved if the industry is to be financed so that it 
can continue to run and produce the boxes so urgentl) 
needed. 

A committee consisting of E. H. Cox, W. R. Thorsen 
Willie Walker, James Tyson and A. M. Mortensen was 
named to confer with President William Sproule, of th 
Southern Pacific relative to cars. This committee met to 
day with Mr. Sproule, and was assured that as far as pos 
sible cars would be supplied, and that it is not believed 
to be the intention to shut down the pine lumber industry. 
This committee will meet again Dec. 22 at San Francisco 
to confer with Mr. Merritt and G. Harold Powell, of Los 
Angeles, formerly general manager of the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange, which handles the greater part of the 
citrus and deciduous fruits of the State. Mr. Powell is 
now Herbert Hoover’s right hand man in the West. He 
expects to confer with the authorities in Washington carl) 
in January relative to the movement of perishable food 
products and on the importance of the pine lumber in 
dustry of California in supplying boxes. The committee 
will give Mr. Powell data regarding the need of the in 
dustry having cars to market its product other than boxes 
if it is to operate to supply the boxes, so that he may be 


thoroly informed on the subject when he goes into national 
conference. 











ACCORDING to recent estimates of steel manufacturers, 
not more than 60 percent of the steel mill output will be 
required to carry out the war program of our Allies and 
the United States Government, the estimates being based, 
of course, upon the size of present requirements. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET | 


THE LITTLE TREE 


In some white valley of the snow, I do not know how far, 

Where up the hill the sad winds go to whisper to the star, 

There stands a little Christmas tree, in woodlands dark and dim, 
That might have meant so much to me, because so much to him. 











I did not need you, cedar green, I did not bid you forth 

Across the vales that lie between, for cold the Christmas hearth. 
I did not bid you to the feast—the little one I love 

Has seen the star upon the East that once I told him of. 





BETWEEN TRAINS 


iRAND Rapips, Micu, Dee. 4.—The Furniture City may soon be 
called also the Airplane City, if the confident hopes of her citizenry 
avd the evident plans of the Government are realized. Because of her 
unusual woodworking facilities, both as to machines and labor, Grand 
Rapids is likely to become one of the centers for the manufacture of 
th: wooden parts of the winged warriors. The built-up body of the 
michine as well as the struts, rudder, most of the framework, and other 
parts of the airplane are all of wood, and Grand Rapids is specially 
ecuipped to make them. I found Grand Rapids somewhat excited about 
it. and rightly so. A few nights ago I heard Col. L. D. Wildman, of the 
United signal corps, state that, in addition to the $640,000,000 author- 
ized for airplane construction by the last Congress, another $1,138,000,000 
has been asked for by the signal corps, and the largest part of it will 
go for airplanes. 

Tonight I was talking to A. P. Johnson in the lobby of the Powers 
Theater. After we had parted, a New Yorker came up and asked: ‘‘ Who 
was that man?’’ ‘‘The biggest man in Grand Rapids,’’ said I. Which 
shows you my opinion of A. P. 





MuskKEGON, Micu, Dec. 5.—A man ought to spend a day or a night 
in the old home town now and then, if for nothing more than to make 
him realize that his richest possessions are his friendships of youth, and 
his best attribute pride in the town that gave him birth. Tonight we 
gathered around the banquet board of the Kiwanis Club and swapped 
recollections, and it was a profitable occasion, since every man went 
away richer than he came. 





Marion, IND., Dec. 14.—When you want to build a home in Marion, 
Ind.—and there aren’t many better places to build one—you don’t -have 
to shop all over the town for the material. The three lumber yards in 
Marion all believe that the lumber dealer ought to sell not only the 
studding for the walls, the flooring for the floors, the shingles for the 
roof and the trim for the interior, but the foundation, the nails, the 
building hardware, and everything that enters into a modern house. All 
three yards carry a complete stock of such essentials. 

Many years ago the hardware stores in Marion used to carry doors. 
They had them of all sizes, prices and vintages. One day the dealers in 
lumber decided that the door business belonged in the lumber yard. So 
they put them in. Then they went to the hardware men with a proposi- 
tion, which was accepted. The lumber yards took all the door stock, 
dead stock and all, off the hardware men’s hands, apportioned it among 
themselves, and sold it off at a sacrifice. Since then the door business in 
Marion has been done by the lumber yards. 

In Marion all lumber is shedded. The three yards are all modern 
plants. They are the yards of the Marion Lumber Co., of which I. H. 
Reynolds is the active manager; the Byrd Lumber Co., managed by 
Louis Broadbent, and the Barley & Spencer Lumber Co., managed by that 
veteran retail lumberman, George A. Tukey. : 

All three of these yards have been in existence under one firm name or 
another for a quarter of a century or longer. How long may be indicated 
by the ease of James Overman, a colored teamster and all-around handy 
man who has worked for the Marion Lumber Co. and its predecessors for 
more than forty years. ‘‘Jim’’ is 68 years old, and has been for the last 
ten years. He ean figure lumber as well as the best of them, and is 
known to every man, woman, child and horse in Marion. 





THE STAR 


The star that once made all the stars of heaven seem to dim, 
And led the weary travelers until they came to Him, 

Shall it not lead us there again, 

The beaecon-light that led us then? 


Our old religion, is it dead, our Christmas tale a myth? 
Is there no sign upon the earth for God to answer with? 
Is hope a dream? and love a wraith? 
Shall war that slaughters slaughter faith? 


Go read your answer in the trench, where Frenchmen side by side 
With English, Scot, Italian and Portuguese have died, 

Where e’en the slow American 

Is fighting in the ranks of Man. 


T know no Christmas full of hope as this sad Christmas is, 
No Christmas to encourage Christ in that old dream of His, 
No year when mortal men have stood 
So near to human brotherhood. 


The cannon smoke may hide the sun, the wings of death the star, 
But here is answer on the earth to all the doubts that are— 
The love we did not learn before 
In paths of peace we learn in war. 


The star that shone on Bethlehem shall glisten over France, 
Reflected on the Christian sword, upon the Christian lance; 
The common blood that sanctified 
The soil of France shall not divide. 


In all our veins and all our hearts some common stream shall flow: 
They are not Latin, Celt or Frank who sleep beneath the snow; 
For they have kept the Christmas tryst— 
Have seen the star, and found the Christ. 


So, out of all this cloud of night, the Christmas star shall rise, 
Each hope and dream and faith of old emblazoned on the skies— 
And men, when this sad hour is past, 
In brotherhood shall live at last. 





Next Tuesday the American boy will declare war on turkey. 
gi was the week before Christmas, and yet, for all that, not an empty 
was stirring, not even a flat. 


We observe that most of our humorous periodicals got out Christmas 
numbers and that the kaiser is also going to make a Christmas peace offer. 





WHEN YOU HIT THE HAY 


When the day goes wrong 
And the night looks blue, 
And you have no song 
In the heart of you, . 
And you can’t get sleep 
And you can’t get rest, 
And you’re ’way down deep 
In the mournfulest, 
In the worst old dumps 
That you ever had— 
When you’ve got your bumps, 
And have got them bad, 
When you’ve muffed your task 
And your faith is dead— 
Then, I’d like to ask, 
Why you go to bed? 


Now, you hit the hay 
’Cause it’s night, that’s all. 
On the brightest day 
Still a night will fall, 
For the sun won’t shine 
Only half the while. 
But you do not whine 
When the sun won’t smile, 
For in ten hours more 
It will top the hill, 
For it has before, 
And it always will. 

When you’ve got your bumps, 
And have got them bad, 
Then your heart’s a chump’s 

If your soul gets sad. 
For the sun will spill 
On the morning paths— 
Yes, it always will, 
For it always has: 





DISCONTENT 

I’ve noticed in a lumber camp, 
An’ often on the trail, 

That cussin’ doesn’t dry the damp 
Or kickin’ stop the gale, 

That whether you are cold or hot 
Or water thru an’ thru, 

Or poor or rich, or sick, or what, 
Is largely up to you. 


You find a fellow now an’ then 
Who hasn’t got as much 

Of this world’s goods as other men 
In savin’s banks an’ such, 

Who seems to think that ev’ryone 
But him must be to blame, 

Tho not a thing he ever done 
To save it up the same. 


Now, I’m as poor as any are, 
Rob Peter to pay Paul, 
An’ payday is about as far 
As I ean see at all. 
However small or big the stake, 
The trouble is, I guess, 
I may not spend more than I make— 
But never any less. 


An’ so, when I am kind of short 
An’ busted purty near, 

It’s more of work an’ less of sport 
Until I’m in the clear. 

No matter where your coin you get, 
An office or a ditch, 

It doesn’t help you much to set 
Around an’ damn the rich. 





YOU, THE DISCOURAGER 


Fhe boys who have been selected for 
service in the national army have but 
one great discouragement. That is 
you. 

You discourage them by your 
apathy. You fail to do the little 
things, while they.are getting ready 
to do the big. 

You may not even take the trouble 
to fly the flag of your country, your 
country and theirs, in front of your 
home or place of business. 

Or, if you do, you may not kave the 
reverence and respect for it to put it 
up each morning and take it down 
each night; instead you leave it to 
tear to tatters in every wind and fade 
in every rain. 

Coningsby Dawson says that the 
biggest thing that came to him in the 
trenches was the sudden realization 
that, at last, he was doing something 
for humanity. 

Most of us are busily engaged in 
doing something for ourselves, making 
money, making ourselves a home, 
striving for our own happiness. 

Perhaps it would be a great thing 
if you could do something that would 
bring to you that sudden realization 
that, at last, thank God, you were 
doing something for somebody else— 
if it were nothing more than hanging 
out the flag to cheer the boys who are 
going to suffer hardship and face 
danger for you. 


IT ISN’T ALWAYS. 
Of bone-dry laws 
There are a number; 
Let’s hope that they 
Apply to lumber. 













































































































Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your creiitloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, : P 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it ; 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
415 Locust Street, 1141 Marquette Bldg., 80 Maiden Lane, 


St. Louis, Mo. Chicago, Ill. NewYork,N.Y. j 























Forty YEARS AGo 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 


THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 


Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $= methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
businer- of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 








Z They Are 
aN Fighting 


~ For 
gam: 


FELLOW Lum- 
bermen from 
the United States 
and Canada, are inthe 
Trenches of France 
now, doing their utmost 
to protect you and yours. 
; Hundreds more are going. It 
is up to you to let them know you 
appreciate what they are doing. 
They need tobacco and comforts, 
you can surely share with them what 
you are getting in abundance. Cheer 
them up and let them know the lumber 
industry is behin’ ‘em by subscribing 
lay—now tc 


The 
Lumberman’s Soldier’s 
Comforts Fund 


In charge of the Concaten- 

Q ated Order of Hoo-Hoo. If 

\ you know any lumbermen 

who have joined the ranks 

of theAmerican or Canadian 

army or navy send their 
names and address to 
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AAD = ___E. D. TENNANT 
Net 1218 Wright Bidg., ST. LOUIS 
en “We want to get in touch with them, 


ee oes oe @ FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY @ = eo oe 
E. D. TENNANT, 1218 Wright Bldg,, St. Louis, Mo, 





Dear Sir: 191__ 
Enclosed find Check, Money. Order or Currency for $ 
ing my subscription to the ““Lumb ‘ iier's Comforts Fund.” 





gm 8 ier's 

Monthly subscriptions are solicited. If you prefer to subscribe a certain 
amount per month, fill in below. 

| hereby agree to subscrib per month for 
one year from date, or for duration of war, payable on the first day of every 
month. commencin: 3 meee 
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"WARUFACTENERS “OF ae 
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fsa Leaf 
Yellow Pine 


Lumber 


Prompt Shipments Guaranteed 
By either Rail or Water. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


HELEN, FLORIDA 


v0.00 


LOUISIANA 


Tell us your needs. 











UUXUXAUALUAAAUNAAUAAAAXUAAAA AAA UU AAAAAAAKI AULA IXUIN IKK AAUAAAIEIII 


Timbers of Quality 


Planing Mill Produc’s 
of Superior Workma. ship 





Tip, Butt 
Piling of Any+ 32°" 


without Bark 


You will Buy Genuine 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 





TUUEREURERERERAEREAAERERURUEREUURESS CEUEKEUEEEUECUIE 
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Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


























rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock—Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. ‘‘Since 1867”’ Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L. & L. & G. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 
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EG to thank our patrons for the business they 
have given us during the year, and wish them a 


Merry Christmas and Prosperous New Year 
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Sales Office, 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., nobce.ta 


Manufacturers of 


Southern ye 
Soft Short iat Yellow Pine 
Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class, 
Finish as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 


aeasice Yellow Pine 


We Specialize its Manufacture 


Krause & Managan Lbr. Co., Ltd.,**STka*™ 




















THE WOODS Cuontains the best work of “The Lum- 


berman Poet”, including ‘* TODAY”’, 
By Douglas Malloch just now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














The estimated value of building permits issued in 114 
principal cities of the country during November shows 
a decrease of 40 percent from the corresponding month 
of last year. Taking into consideration the increasea cost 
of materials this year the actual loss probably is above 
50 percent. It is clear that the steady decline in building 
operations which has been in evidence for many months 
can not continue much longer without greatly acecentu- 
ating the urgent need already existing of housing and 
other construction. It would seem that there must before 
long be a reaction and a marked revival in the building 
field, at least as regards what might be designated as 
essential structures, such as factories, warehouses, stores, 
and dwellings of all kinds except the pretentious and 
expensive type of residence. The total of November 
permits issued in the 114 cities reporting, as compiled by 
the American Contractor, Chie: ago, was $43,504,682, as 
compared with $72,097,683 during November of last 
year. Thirty-two of the cities show gains from a year 
ago. The total number of buildings for which permits 
were issued in November in the 114 cities under consider- 
ation was. 16,128, compared with 23,456 in November of 
last year. Following is the showing in detail: 

~~ Teromber, 1917— —November, 1916— Per- 
No, of Estimated No. of Estimated cent 


City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Loss. 
Akron,  Ohio.......0. 261 $ 851,530 484 $ 1,077,088 21 








Le es 144 137,040 220 380,300 64 
Allentown, Pa....... 24 67,700 29 151,435 dD 
Altoona, 28 27,114 42 20,745 *31 
Atlanta, 200 200 347,167 21 
Atlantic 116 145 274,690 62 
Auburn, N. a) 18 18,550 90 
Baltimore, Md...... 138 672 936, 480 9 
mayonne, N. J...... 15 31 yf 76 
Berkeley, Cal....... 78 103 36 
Binghamton, N. Y.. 193 264 34 
Birmingham, Ala.... 422 421 ma 

Boston, Mass. and 
Co ae 317 1 504 4,726,000 63 
Bridgeport, Conn... . 112 167 495,171 60 
Brockton, Mass..... 32 48 35 79 
cach a Sa ee 24 5Of 000 DOT 52 
Venton, Ohio........ 3 111,400 120 5,17 56 
5 3 é 163, 000 ‘ 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.... 
Chariotte, N. C..... 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . 
be Se | ees 


79, 22 
47, O88 39 
10,056, 100 53 












Cincinnati, Ohio..... 33 
Cleveland, Ohio..... 35 
Colorado Springs, Col, 98 . 
Columbus, Ohio..... 51 
oS a 795 
Davenport, Ia....... 52 ) B 50 
Dayton, Ohio........ 638 275,975 120 13 
Denver, Colo........ 139 238, = 50 190 27 
Detroit, Mich....... 626 é T 59 
| 1 7 
Duluth, Minn....... 117 297.916 *17 
East Orange, N. J... 39 144,918 62 
Jast St. Louis, Ill... 32 71,345 *96 
Elizabeth, N. J...... 26 216,139 42 
Se i TR 81 259.011 18 
Evansville, Ind...... 52 59,836 46 
Ft. Wayne, an 14 207,425 90 
Pi. Wert, TOK..... 2% 158,080 82 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 120 182,702 51 
Harrisburg, Pa...... 15 132.885 65 
Hartford, Conn...... 77 509,562 68 
Hoboken, N. J...... 12 24,185 37 
Holyoke, Mass...... D 52.025 64 
Huntington, W. Va.. D4 124,155 *161 





NOVEMBER BUILDING PERMITS SHOW DECREASE — 


—November, 1917— —November, 1916— 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated 












































City. buildings. cost. buildings. cost. ron 
Indianapolis, Ind.... 311 400,200 431 721,076 ‘4 
Jacksonville, Fla.... 33 136,190 57 75,180 a 
Kansas City, Kans.. 36 58,425 40 77.880 = 
Kansas City, Mo.... 167 1,374,200 296 916,250 #3) 
Lawrence, Mass..... 14 31,300 31 5,815 
Lincoln, Nebr....... 27 85,292 33 1 
Long Beach, Cal.... 68 71,418 88 l 
Los Angeles, Cal.... 546 749,833 621 4 
Louisville, Ky...... 82 258,420 141 y 
Manchester, N. H... 43 31,115 79 » 
Memphis, Tenn...... 163 180,365 272 3 
Milwaukee, Wis..... 216 826,203 286 ) 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 316 967,640 466 > 
Montgomery, Ala.... 130 72,693 113 2 
Newark, N, ee 182 672,026 240 i7 
New Redford, “Mass: 28 80,200 62 4 
New Britain, Conn.. 33 47,515 54 S 
New Haven, Conn... 89 157,306 148 f } 
New Orleans, La.... 45 78,813 76 234, 072 2 6 
New York City— 

soro of Manhattan 224 2,481,564 264 2,270,896 9 

Boro of Bronx.... 605,007 280 1,028, 900 1 

Goro of Brooklyn... 1,999,450 1,118 1 

Boro of Queens... 787,168 621 t 

Boro of Richwond 216,462 81 263. 788 8 

BNGUIRD . aciso4 5 ses 6,089,651 2,364 8,681,636 0 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 174,190 36 125,479 9 
DORTOIK,, WOs.. << 53 139,210 9 
Oakland, Cal...:..... 297 281,039 ” 
Oklahoma ‘City, Okla. 76 207,006 7 
Omaha, Nebr........ 92 726.105 6 
Pasadena, Cal.. 150 116,657 nT) 

meenic, NN. We. . ees 20 48,075 1 
Paterson, MS @eaccns 61 81 030 78 
as) See i ae 40 -4 1 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 1,181 f 61 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 328 "916. 806 23 
Portiand, Me........ 53 143,285 68 
Pueblo, Colo........ 9 *89 
Quincy, Mass.... 57 61 
Reading, 48 83 
Richmond, 143 58 
Rochester, 261 3 
Sacramento, ar 107 35 
Saginaw, Mich...... 18 23 
Salt Lake City, Utah 61 20 
San Diego, Cal...... 109 114, 992 4 5 
San Francisco, Cal.. 519 1,968,182 72 
San Jose, Cal....... 34 29, 131 a 
Savannah, Ga....... 37 29.2 33 
Schenectady, N. Y.. 98 ee 
Scranton, 52 76 
Seattle, Was 2 627 2 
Sioux City, 34 308.5 50 45 *S9 
South Bend, 98 56,507 80 6 
Spokane, Wash...... v6) 45, 105 79 66 
Springfield, Tll...... 36 133,935 50 60 
Springfield, Mass.... Je 102,948 128 8 89 
St. Joseph, Mo...... 24 18,512 é Ry ) is 
St. Leuis, Mo....... 478 67 
St. Paul, Minn..... 156 16 
Stockton, Cal. one 43 9 
Superior, Wis eater eye 94 13 
Syracuse, N. Y..... 120 66 
Tacoma, Wash...... 92 67 
Terre Haute, Ind... 18 ‘0 
Toiedo, Whio........ 141 no 
Zrenton, N.. J.....5 43 63 
i Ae Be ae 40 l4 
Washington, D. CC... 289 1,531,864 1 
Wichita, Kans...... A) i 3.400 *214 
Wilkes-Barre, t 29 100,076 yy 
Wilmington, Sate 70 171.631 4 
Worcester, Mass.... 101 532,120 fis 
Youngstown, Ohio... 167 269,635 75 

Ser 16,128 $43,504,682 23,456 $72,097,683 Ww 


*Gain. 





INTERESTS COMMON TO ALL 


At the meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held in 
Chicago on Dee. 12, a statement was prepared outlining 
some of the important matters that are common to the 
entire lumber industry. The statement, which covered 
such subjects as service, collateral product, uniform ac- 
counts, future price of lumber, uniform terms of sale, 
freight rates and trade extension, is as follows: 


While the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
thru its affiliated regional organizations, does not include 
every producer of lumber in the country, it does represent a 
substantial proportion of production and is the only medium 
thru which the common views of the industry may well be 
presented. 

On Nov. 15 the executive committee issued a plea for 
greater coéperation in the industry to meet the many new 
conditions and problems arising from our country’s prosecu- 
tion of the war. In response to this plea and to meet these 
new problems there have been several conferences at which 
representatives of all of the regional associations have been 
present. As a result of these meetings the common views of 
the industry have been definitely formulated and are here 
briefly outlined. 

Service 

Speed in filling Government orders is of prime importance. 
All other considerations must give way to this. The quicker 
our ships and airplanes are built, the quicker our troops are 
in the field; the quicker our guns are set up, the greater the 
promise of victory and the shorter the duration of the war. 
The Southern Pine Association and the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, being particularly charged with the re- 
sponsibility of supplying ship timbers, have officially urged 
producers to go into the woods ahead of their regular logging 
operations for the particular trees needed. The emergency 
bureaus of the various producing regions are transmitting all 
Government orders by wire and these orders are receiving 
preference over all other business. To still further improve 
the service of the industry, it is deemed most advisable that 
so far as good engineering practice permits the requirements 
of the Government for ship timbers, airplane stock, building 
material and boxes shall be covered by specifications both 
as to kinds of wood and lumber grades best adapted to the 
stocks of lumber on hand and to the average product of the 
available timber in the various producing regions. 


Collateral Product 

The production of lumber to fill Government requirements 
would, in the absence of normal trade, accumulate in a short 
time such stocks of boards and dimension at the mills that 
the further manufacture of Government requireme nts would 
be impeded and the cost greatly enhanced, and it is urged that, 
while this collateral product may not all be used directly 
in Government work, it is the cheapest and in many cases 
the only building material available for the necessary exten- 
sion of factories required in the development of those indus- 
tries engaged in supplying war necessities, for the building of 
dwellings necessary for the housing of operatives in these 
factories, for the building of barns, implement sheds, silos 
and storage facilities for food products, for the building of 
freight cars, and necessary in innumerable ways for the main- 
tenance of our industrial war efficiency. And that to pro- 
mote these ends we heartily endorse the bse age campaigns 
being under way and proposed by the trade journals and 
associations of retail dealers, and BM sper advocate the 
desirability of reasonable banking credits for all necessary 
building operations. 

Uniform Accounts 

We heartily endorse the recommendations of the Federal 
Trade Commission toward the adoption of a uniform system 
of accounting in the industry. 





LUMBER TRADE BRANCHES 


Future Price of Lumber 

Reports from all regions indicate a growing scarcity of 
labor and still further increases in the cost of supplies with 
increased difficulty in obtaining many essential items.  Frem 
many regions come definite forecasts of forced decrease in 
production with consequent higher costs per thousand fect. 
Taking, in conjunction with this, into consideration the grow 
ing demand for lumber during the war and the still greater 
demands for lumber in the reconstruction period following 
the war, it is certain that both on account of the increascd 
cost of production and the law of supply and demand thie 
apex of lumber prices has not yet been reached, and that 
higher prices than at present obtaining will be the rule for tle 
duration of the war and for several years after the war. The 
fact that lumber will not get cheaper, added to the fact that 
lumber relatively to other building material is cheap now, 
affords the strongest argument for domestic building. 






Uniform Terms of Sale 


Terms submitted by the committee on this subject hav: 
been referred to the regional manufacturing associations ail 
the vote on their acceptance is now being taken. The und 
standing is that these terms will be adopted if 75 percent of 
the membership of the regional associations signify th 
approval. 

Freight Rates 


The attitude of the industry with respect to the propos: 
general advances in freight rates was properly expressed 
the transportation committee of the National Lumber Ma: 
facturers’ Association to the effect that in case after a [i'l 
hearing and consideration of the facts — the Inte: 
state Commerce Commission decides that the carriers a: 
entitled to an increase in rates all such increaecs as mes 
be made upon lumber should be in cents per hundred pout's 
rather than upon a percentage basis, so that the present diff: 
entials between the various Jumber producing points shall 
maintained, and still further, that if the commission alle 
any increase in the rates on lumber it should bear in mii 
the relative rates on lumber now as compared with those «1 
other commodities. 

Trade Extension 

The trade extension committee of the National associatice! 
enthusiastically approves the splendid advertising and p: 
motion work now being undertaken with renewed energy 
the regional associations. This work is developing sti! 
greater demands upon the trade extension department for i's 
building publications, which are used interchangeably for @!! 
kinds of bujlding lumber, upon its engineering bulletins a: ! 
its other lines of coédperation with retail distributers of lw 
ber. This department realizes that it can be of further g¢ 
eral assistance to all regional associations in developil:- 
building and loan associations and promoting reasonable ban 
ing credits for building operations, and in view of the new! 
for greater industrial efficiency at this time we recommen 
that all lumbermen coéperate in developing the use of woo: 
first, because its use will promote direct efficiency in housii 
and in conservation of food, and, second, because of direc! 
economy of saving other pbuilding materials needed in th: 
manufacture of war munitions, and, third, because the norm! 
use of lumber for building absorbs a necessary collateral prov 
uct which must be absorbed to maintain the highest speed in 
the production of timbers and other special requirements so 
urgently needed in the prosec ution of the war. 

EXecurive CoOMMITTEK, National Lumber Man 
facturers’ Association. 
PAPAL 

THE 1917 Nobel Peace Prize has been awarded to the 
International Red Cross Committee at Geneva, and that 
for 1916, when no award was made, is also given to the 
same institution. 
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MAKE RECORD TIME ON BIG GOVERNMENT ORDER 


LAUREL, Miss., Dee. 17.—To take thirty schedules of 
big oak timbers for the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and make delivery on the whole lot in approximately three 
months was the task the Baldwin Lumber Co., of Laurel, 
Miss., set for itself, and it made good. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN called 
on J. T. Baldwin, president and general manager of the 
Baldwin Lumber Co., at his office in Laurel on Dee. 13 and 
at that time he was told by Mr. Baldwin that only five 
‘ars or approximately 70,000 feet of this big order 
:emained to be shipped and that those cars were prac- 
tically out and would go forward for Uncle Sam within‘ 
che week. Mr. Baldwin took an order for twenty-six 
hedules of big oak timbers on Sept. 9 and for four 
more schedules on Sept. 25. It was a big order but he 
was confident of making deliveries because of the splen- 
lid organization which he has developed. And now he 
is ready for more business, 

Mr. Baldwin opened the buying and sales office for 
the Baldwin Lumber Co. at Laurel last Feb. 1. Previously 
to that he was in the hardwood commission and whole- 
sale lumber game in Chicago. He has been in the hard- 
wood lumber business all his life and originally came 
from Missouri; and, incidentally, he has ‘‘shown’’ a 
uumber of folks how it is done. He is a young man of 
fine personality and has won and kept the confidence of 
his business friends by his thoro methods of doing 
business. 

The Baldwin Lumber Co. controls the output of a 
number of small sawmills which it finances, and carries 
a large stock, principally of poplar, in its yard at 
Laurel. 


WESTERN CLUB HOLDS SUCCESSFUL SMOKER 


CLEAR LAKE, Wasu., Dec. 17.—The Skagit Club, in 
Clear Lake, on Saturday evening, Dec. 8, held one of 
the best smokers that have been ‘‘ pulled off€’’ in this part 
of the country for some time. Wrestling and boxing 
matches oecupied a prominent part on the highly enter- 
taining program. 

Harnden, the lightweight champion wrestler of the 
world, and Frank Vance, until recently physical instruc- 
tor at the Seattle Athletic Club, gave an exhibition wrest- 
ling mateh during which neither scored a fall. Four 
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GRAND OPENING BALL, SKAGIT THEATER, CLEAR 
LAKE, WASH. 


amateur exhibition boxing bouts were staged by Pat 
Scott, the present physical instructor at the Seattle club. 

The audience was composed of a large percentage of 
women, and they were well pleased with the clean-cut 
exhibitions staged. 

The Skagit Club last Thanksgiving eve gave a great 
opening dance to celebrate the opening of the Skagit 
Theater. This was a great success in every way, and 
over 1000 people from Clear Lake and surrounding coun- 
try were in attendance. 





BASEBALL MAGNATE URGES KNOTHOLE CLUB 


New York, Dec. 18.—The ‘‘Knothole Club’’ scheme, 
originated in St. Louis last season to interest the school- 
boys of that city in the Cardinals, succeeded so well that 
President Tener of the National League has suggested 
that it be adopted by all clubs of the organization. The 
‘*Knothole Club’’ of St. Louis is made up of boys from 
various schools in the city, who are presented with base- 
ball passes as a reward for high standing in class work. 
The passes were allotted among the -different schools and 
the teachers gave them to the boys who stood best in the 
classes each week. Thruout the season these boys sat to- 
gether at the ball games and became one of the institutions 
at the Cardinals’ park.. ‘When the plan was suggested to 
the other league club owners it was not received with very 
much enthusiasm because, they urged, a scheme which 
might go well in St. Louis wouldn’t necessarily work so 
well in other cities on the circuit. 


The desirable feature of the ‘‘Knothole Club’” which © 


President Tener emphasizes is that it creates a higher 
standard of sportsmanship among the youthful fans. St. 
Louis is noted for its rabid fans and their actions at times 
at paseball games are far from sportsmanlike. St. Louis 
probably has a larger percentage of attacks on umpires 
with pop-bottles than any other place in the world in 
proportion to its size. 

_ Chicago fans have heen known to exercise their arms 
i bottle throwing on various occasions, but they were 
never in a class with St. Louis. Cincinnati fans have 
often bubbled up>to the bottle tossing temperature, but 
even in such a thriving field for bottles as Cincinnati their 
competition in this line was secondary to St. Louis. 


The hostility against the umpire has been handed down 
from generation to generation in St. Louis, but, thanks to 
the influence of the Knothole Club, the young generation 
who are now sprouting and attending the St. Louis games 
on passes probably will have overcome the practice by the 
time they are paying admissions at the turnstiles. 





AIRCRAFT TO BE BUILT IN ST. LOUIS 


Str. Louis, Mo., Dee. 17.—Part of the $640,000,000 ap- 
propriated by the United States Government for the 
building of aircraft will be expended in St. Louis. A. J. 
Siegel, president of the Huttig Sash & Door Co., author- 
ized the announcement, which is of great industrial im- 
portance to St. Louis, that a company to be known as the 
St. Louis Aireraft Corporation had been formed to manu- 
facture airplanes for the Government. 

Mr. Siegel is president of the new corporation, and 
Edward B. Meissner, vice president of the St. Louis Car 
Co., is vice president. The corporation will have a capi- 
tal stock of $400,000. 

A contract has been entered into by the Aircraft cor- 
poration, under which the Huttig Sash & Door Co. will 
manufacture for it all the wood parts used in the manu- 
facture of the airplanes. The corporation also has let 
a contract to the St. Louis Car Co. for assembling the 
planes after they are completed. The work of assembling 
the finished machines will be done at the plant of the 
company. 

Announcement also has been made that the work the 
Huttig Sash & Door Co. is to do for the Aircraft corpora- 
tion will not in any way interfere with its sash, door or 
general mill work business. Under the new arrangement 
the Huttig company will be compelled considerably to in- 
crease the number of men it now employs, and probably 
will be forced to make slight building additions to its 
present plant. 

The contract is said to call for a large number of the 
planes to be manufactured by the corporation. The ad- 
vantages of St. Louis because of its excellent manufac- 
turing facilities and central location were pointed out by 
Mr. Siegel on his recent visit to Washington. 





FIR EMBARGO TO BE DIRECTED BY LUMBERMEN 


San Francisco, Dec. 15—Following the calling off 
several weeks ago of a drastic and ill-advised export 
embargo of a sweeping nature that would have put the 
Douglas fir export mills of the Pacific coast out of com- 
mission, a new embargo has just been announced which 
will protect the Government’s interest in the construction 
of airplanes and wooden ships and reduce the injury to the 
regular lumber trade to a minimum. 

Tn an interview, A. A. Baxter, general manager of the 
Douglas Fir Export & Exploitation Co., with headquarters 
in this city, said: 

The expected has happened. An embargo has been placed 
on the exportation of Douglas fir lumber, except such as is 
“unsuitable for airplane and ship building purposes.” The 
interpretation as to what is meant by “airplane and ship 
building purposes” will be decided for the State of Washing- 
ton by C. W. Stimson, of Seattle, assisted by a committee of 
six able lumbermen. For Oregon, the practical points in the 
enforcing of the embargo will be decided by Jay S. Hamilton, 
of Portland, and a corps of capable lumbermen of his district. 

The lumber manufacturers of the Pacific coast are to be 
congratulated on the fact that two able men, both thoroly 
competent, have been chosen to head these committees. It is 
expected that the result of their work will restrict only such 
sizes, lengths and qualities as would decrease the production 
of the material needed by the Government. This policy 
would have the hearty approval of every manufacturer on 
this Coast. It is further expected that these embargo com- 
mittees will go still farther and cause the loggers to cut the 
largest possible percentage of their logs to such lengths as 
will work to the greatest advantage for the Government’s re- 
quirements. This in itself would be a great help. If the 
Government authorities could find some way to assist the 
loggers to secure sufficient men in the woods the cut of lum- 
ber of all kinds would very soon supply the demand. 


DELAWARE SHIP BUILDING WORK PROGRESSING 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 17.—Two hundred and sev- 
enty-two vessels, having a combined tonnage of 2,240,000, 
are being rushed to completion in eleven shipyards on the 
Delaware, in Philadelphia and vicinity, according to 
figures just issued by W. B. Ferguson, a representative 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, who says this con- 
stitutes 36 percent of all the merchant shipping that is 
under way in the United States to combat the U-boat 
menace. ‘ 

This work is divided among the yards as follows: 
American International Corporation, Hog Island, 120 
boats; Merchants, at Bristol, 40; Chester, at Chester, 26; 
New York, at Camden, 24; Sun, at Chester, 18; Penn- 
sylvania, at Gloucester, 14; Harlan & Hollingsworth, at 
Wilmington, 13; Traylor, at Cornwells, 10; Cramps, at 
Philadelphia, 9; and Pusey & Jones, at Wilmington, 8. 
These yards are now employing 44,000 men, and all of 
them are increasing their forces as fast as they can get 
places completed for them to work. The maximum, when 
all are running full force, will be about 84,000 men. 

To increase the efficiency of all and to expedite the 
Government program of fast building, the Pusey & Jones 
Co., of Wilmington, the New Jersey Shipbuilding Co., 
of Gloucester, and the Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Co., 
also of Gloucester, have been merged into one concern. 
All three concerns will continue to work at their present 
sites for the present, but there are great possibilities in 
the announcement that 200 acres have been secured at 
Gloucester for future development. 

The first of the steel vessels to be launched from the 
yard. of the Pusey & Jones concern for the Government 
mercantile marine took the water successfully on Dee. 15. 








A ist of officers making purchases for the army and 
tle navy and for the United States Shipping Board has 
been received by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and may be consulted at its district and co- 
operative offices. 








Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER, 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE.,, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 








East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 





FLORIDA. 








WATERTOWN a ae a 
We Furnish Everything in 


Lr ROUGH AND DRESSSD 
—” Gulf RedCypress | 


went of Our wood is more even in color and texture 
Cypress District andruns uniform in quality, millwork and grades, 


rton- rt 
Annual Capacity, 70,000,000 Feet. Burton: Qaate 
Correspondence Solicited. Perry, Fla. 








gw Plenty of Cars—Always Plenty of art 
LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding 
ODESSA, 


Gulf Pine Company, “Fra 


(Shipping Point Gulf Pine.) 











| Uniform Quality, Millwork and Grades are 


Guaranteed you in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Write for Prices and information. 


Black River Cypress Co. 








1 GABLE, S. C. 


=~ Yellow Pine 


Rough and Dressed 
Flooring, we 
Ceiling, Lath, mestic 
Car Material, and Export 
Shingles, Dimension and Large Timbers 





















HOSFORD, 


Graves Brothers Co. fcesribe 








J. D. HENDERSON, ] 
Sec.-Treas. 


G. 0. WAITS, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


FOX HENDERSON, 
President 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


| Caryville, Florida 




















r 10 h h Vi 
IN FOREST LAND aephanise ros itis ints 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH third edition. Price, postpaid, $1.25, 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 43i So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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"Texas Hardwoods 


Are a Good Buy 


for the reason that 


Oak, Ash, 

Gum, _ they run strong to 
a good widths, good fig- 
Hickory, ure and our modern 
cetoe me. mills insure you un- 
Timbers up -xcelled millwork. 
to 49’ long. 


Try us next time. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT 
TEXAS 


‘Ss outhern 


Hardwoods 
and Yellow Pine 


embracing Long and Short Leaf Pine; Plain 
and Quartered White and Red Oak, Elm, 
Poplar, Cottonwood, Gum, Magnolia, White 
Ash and Cypress; Maple and Oak Flooring. 


Mississippi D. E. Chipps, President. 


ROBT. CHISOLM, 6.S.A. 


Yellow Pine Dept. 


A.0. DAVIS, Mgr. 
a Hardwood Dept. 














| FEXKSRT# Hardwood Co. | 


MISSISSIPPI 
———— 


Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged in manu- 
facturing and catering to the 
Yellow Pine trade for 36 years. 


WE SOLICIT SPECIAL ORDERS 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD MISSISSIPPI 




















M. Shrader. 
. Shrader, Jr. 





Yellow Pine Lumber 
Long and Short Leaf Timbers _Car Material 
Dimension, Boards, Moulding, Ceiling, Fini 


Mixed Car Orders a Specialty. BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 








L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO., Moss Point, Miss. 


EXPORTERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 
Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty. 


Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. Other Mills: Native Lumber Co., 
Howison, Miss., Van Cleave, Miss. Shipping Points: Pascagoula and 
Ship Island. Cable Address, “ Dantzler’*, Moss Point, Miss. 








Custom Dressing and Boring 


MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 


MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


Mill on I. C., Y. & M. V., N. O. &G.N., G. & S.1. and A. & V. Railroads 








We Want Orders for the following:— 


2 cars 4-4 1s and 2d Tupelo. 

1 car 6-4 No. 1 Common and Better Tupelo. 

1 car 8-4 Log Run Beech. 

1 car each 8-4 & 10-4 No. 1 Common & Better Sap Gum. 
Get Our Prices Today. 


MERL LUMBER COMPANY, Meridian, Miss. 











THE FIELD OF USE FOR TRUCKS WIDENS STEADILY 





Government Hauls Munitions From Detroit to Seaboard—The Record Duplex Machines 
Are Making—Use Gasoline, But Do Not Waste It 





POINTS ON GASOLINE CONSERVATION 
While it is true that the United States is not faced with 

a gasoline famine, it is true that the war has greatly stimu- 
lated the demand for this article and so makes it necessary 
to be as sparing in its use as possible. The Government it- 
self will be a great buyer of gasoline during the coming 
year, as estimates show that approximately 350,000,000 gal- 
lons of gasoline will be required for the trucks, ambulances, 
airplanes and tractors used by the army and the navy. Gaso- 
line waste should be eliminated as much as possible, and in 
order to assist in this the National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce is preparing a placard which is to be given wide 
distribution, urging that the following rules be observed: 

Use kerosene instead of gasoline for cleaning. 

Fill fuel tanks carefully to avoid spilling. 

Do not expose gasoline to air, as it evaporates readily. 

Do not allow engine to run when truck is standing. 

Have carburetors adjusted to the leanest mixture possi- 
ble. 

See that piston rings fit tight and that bearings are lubri- 
cated so that there will be no wasted power. 

Change gears when climbing hills instead of using open 
throttle. 

Route the work which the truck must do so as to cover 
the minimum amount of distance. 





A TRUCK THAT WILL NOT BE STALLED 

Despite the importance of the motor truck industry today, 
not many of the old companies have survived the process of 
developing and perfecting their machines. The companies 
that did struggle thru this period of growth. had to have a 
machine of unusual merit and staying qualities. There were 
approximately 100 truck makers in existence in 1911. Today 
there are nineteen of these makers left. Among this number 
is the Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich., which is one of the 
oldest companies now operating. The firm was first incor- 
porated in 1908, as the Duplex Power Car Co. Under this 
name it struggled along, handi- 
capped by insufficient capital 
until about a year ago, H. M. 
Lee and associates took over 
the company and reorganized 
it into the Duplex Truck Co., 
with adequate capital, and 
since that time have been 
busily engaged in making it 
one of the leading truck manu- 
facturing concerns in the 
United States. The Duplex 
truck is a 4-wheel drive ma- 
chine, and has given excellent 
satisfaction wherever used. Its 
growing popularity and real 
worth may be gathered from 
the fact that in 1914 100 Du- 
plex trucks were produced ; in 
1915, 150; in 1916, 200; in 
1917, 500, and in 1918, a pro- 
duction of 300 a month is 
planned. 

The Duplex truck delights in 
heavy grade and difficult haul- 
ing problems. Drivers say that 
the machine actually seems to 
feel a sort of pleasure in go- 
ing up steep grades and mov- 








suffering severely from the freight congestion and car short- 
age. Lumber for the shoe cases comes from the company’s 
mill at Littleboro, Mass., which is about 25 miles from its 
factory at Campello. Before purchasing the truck the Keith 
company depended on the railroads to ship the lumber, }):1 


_ lately the freight congestion became so severe that the truci 


was purchased to haul lumber. This truck now makes a 
round trip a day from the mill to the factory, a distance of 
50 miles, with four tons of lumber on the body of the truck 
and five tons on the trailer. Incidentally, the Duplex tru:x 
and the trailer has meant a great saving in freight costs ; 
the George E. Keith Shoe Co. and, at the same time, provic 
a means of securing needed lumber when it is needed. 


ye 





GOVERNMENT TRUCK TRAIN MAKES TRIP 
SUCCESSFULLY 

A good deal has been said of the necessity of employing 
trucks to haul freight over short distances, the idea bei: 
to relieve the railroads of the handling of local business 
much as possible. Many companies are employing this method 
of making deliveries and securing supplies with surprisiny 
success so that the natural development is the use of trucks 
for long freight hauls. Several companies have been doing 
this for months and the Council of National Defense has a}; 
been studying the results and possibilities with a keen ey 

To test the practicability of hauling freight in winter ; 
motor truck train of thirty chainless Packard trucks, loaded 
with munitions and driven by soldiers, recently left Detroi 
Mich., for an Atlantic coast port. In order to impress the 
importance of this method of hauling upon the country tl. 
usual secrecy attending the movement of Government su) 
plies was done away with, and the Council of National I 
fense even went so far as to request patriotic demonstra 
tions in every town thru which the train passed. 

Twenty-eight of the trucks were fitted with the regula: 
army transport bodies, while the other two were equipped 











ing over obstacles, and nat- 
urally such a machine may be 
of great service in the logging 
industry. One of the firms 
which has found this to be true 
is the Roseland Veneer & Pack- 
age Co. (Ltd.), of Roseland, 
La. This firm is using a 3%- 
ton, 4-wheel drive Duplex 
truck, equipped with a semi- 
trailer as a log hauling ma- 
chine, an illustration of which 
is printed with this article. <A. 
McCraney, manager of the 
Roseland Veneer & Package 
Co., says that the Duplex truck 
“meets our requirements and 
expectations in every respect. 
We figure it does the work of 
at least three 4-mule teams, or 
four 4-yoke ox teams, at prac- 
tically one-fourth the expense 
to operate. We are also 
enabled to draw logs a distance 
that would be impractical with 
teams.” This company  pur- 
chased the 3%-ton, 4-wheel 
drive Duplex purely as an ex- 
periment, and after operating 
it more than three months the 
firm has purchased another 
truck and put it in service. Mr. 
McCraney relates the following 
instance to prove the ability 
of the truck to stand hard 





TRUCK AND SEMI-TRAILER USED BY ROSELAND VENEER & PACKAGE CO. (LTD.), 


OF ROSELAND, LA. 














usage : 

“The driver, with a load of 
more than 1,200 feet of logs 
securely toggled to the truck 
and trailer, attempted to pass a mule team, also drawing 
logs, on a very narrow road with deep ditches on either side ; 
the bank of the ditch gave way under pressure of the trailer, 
upsetting the truck and trailer with the entire load fastened 
to them. The driver released the load, and the truck drew 
itself and trailer out of the ditch. Not one cent damage 
was done to the truck.” 

The Duplex truck is just as satisfactory in hauling lumber 
as in hauling logs, according to George Meyers, of North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., who conducts a lumber and millwork 
business in that city. Mr. Meyers says his haulage costs are 
nearly one-half less since he replaced horses and wagons with 
a motor truck.. He also uses a trailer in connection with 
the truck with very good results. The sturdy appearance of 
this truck may be noticed in one of the accompanying illus- 
trations, which shows it hauling a large load of flooring. 
For speed and the ability to run always this truck is without 
an equal, according to Mr. Meyers, who is a most enthusiastic 
motor truck operator. 

Another firm that has been very successful in the use of 
a Duplex truck is the George E. Keith Shoe Co., of Campello, 
Mass. This firm makes the Walkover shoe, and has been 





DUPLEX TRUCK USED BY GEORGE MEYERS, OF NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


with tank bodies to carry gasoline, lubricating oils and ant 

freeze mixture. In each of the States traversed an officis 
of the State highway department accompanied the train wit! 
a view to facilitating immediate improvements upon the roads 
in each State by the States themselves. 

Previous to the dispatch of the truck train pathfinde 
went over the roads and found them to be in good shape iv 
withstand heavy truck traffic. The pathfinders drove from 
Detroit to Toledo the first day and there the party split in 
order to try three routes across Ohio, the party assemblins 
again in Pittsburgh. Tho no definite selection of a route 
across Ohio was made, conditions were found to be such that 
winter travel by heavy motor trucks is entirely feasible. 

From Pittsburgh east the Lincoln Highway was followe: 
to Gettysburg, Pa., where the pilot cars turned south to drive 
to Washington, D. C., after which the journey on to an At 
lantic port was completed. 

Upon the arrival of the truck train proper at an Atlantic 
port, the machines and munitions carried in them were loaded 
upon vessels and dispatched to France. The experiment wis 
a success and many other trains will be dispatched during the 
winter, 
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SPECIAL COURSE IN WAR TAX PROBLEMS 


n order that the intricacies of the Federal Income 
Tax law may become as simple as a b ¢ to the perplexed 
business man, the School of Commerce of the Northwest- 
eri University is offering a special course in war tax 
problems. The course began on Dee. 11, and further 
lectures by specialists on the different subjects will be 
given on Jan, 8, 10, 15 and 17. The tuition charge for 
the course, which is being conducted at the Northwestern 
University Building in Chicago, is $15, and a large num- 
her of Chieago business men are taking advantage of 
it. Leetures by recognized authorities are being given 
or such subjects as income taxes, war excess profits tax, 
war estate tax—both as to individuals and partnerships— 
sj ecial taxes, legal aspects of individual and partnerships, 
corporations (domestic and foreign) and preparation for 
returns on the tax. 


SACRAMENTO VALLEY LUMBERMEN MEET 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Dee. 15.—The Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club held its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Sacramento today with fifty-seven members and guests 
present. A sumptuous lunch was provided by the com- 
mittee in charge, as well as music by a ‘‘ jazz’’ orches- 
tra, which was followed by two much appreciated solos 
anda monolog by Forest Plank, of Davis. 

following lunch the club was addressed by George L. 
Meissner and C, G. Bird, president. and secretary of the 
Central Valley Lumbermen’s Club, and by H. M. Smith, 
W. B. Dean and F. E. Conner, of the Sacramento Valley 
Lumbermen’s Club. The guests of the club then retired 
and it went into executive session. 

The president and secretary were reélected unanimously 
to serve the club for the ensuing year. They are F. E. 
Conner, of Sacramento, and W. B. Dearborn, of Loomis. 








NEW TOOLS FOR WOOD SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


PORTLAND, OrE., Dee. 15.—The great impetus in wooden 
ship building has created a demand for the most effective 
workmen’s tools and labor saving devices and inventors 
have been getting some excellent results already. The 
Shipbuilders’ Pneumatie Tool Co., this city, has perfected 
and has in use a number of tools that are reported marvel- 
ous in their efficiency. The largest of these machines 
effects a tremendous saving in preparing the ceiling and 
planking of the ship. One of these machines makes a 
how stem where ordinarily two weeks’ time was required. 
A small pneumatic planer, weighing but ten pounds, and 
air driven, has cut the cost of planing the sides of the 
boats to one-sixth of the former cost, it is said. The 
devices were invented by Carl Christensen, foreman at the 
ship yard at St. Helens and are manufactured in a plant 
at Hast Seventeenth and Schiller streets by the com- 
pany of which George L. Kraber is president, Frank J. 
Kraber, seeretary, and I, E. Holt, treasurer. 





INVESTIGATE SHEEP RAISING ON CUT-OVER LANDS 


New OrLEANS, La., Dee. 17.—John R. Edgehill, R. H. 
Winder, Thomas Austin and Albert Smith, composing the 
committee of the National Wool Growers’ Association sent 
to investigate the possibilities of sheep ranching on south- 
ern cut-over lands, left New Orleans today for Salt Lake 
City, via Chieago. In a farewell conference this morn- 
ing with officials of the Southern Pine Association they 
predieted that western sheep would be sent here for ex- 
perimental purposes during the coming year. It is under- 
stood that these sheep will be placed upon lands of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., served by the New Orleans 
Great Northern railroad. The number of sheep to be 
transferred from the western to the southern ranges 
will not be definitely determined until after the annual 
meeting, in Salt Lake City next month, of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association, to which the committee will 
report. The western sheepmen are said to be searching 
for new ranges for hundreds of thousands of the sheep, 
buf the members of the committee intimated that they 
Will not recommend any wholesale transfer without prac- 
tical experimentation in the transfer of comparatively 
small flocks. 

The westerners visited the cut-over lands of the Great 
Southern Lumber Co. early last week, returning to New 
Orleans Wednesday. Later in the week they made an 
expedition up the New Orleans & Northeastern railroad 
us far as Meridian, stopping off at Hattiesburg and other 
points to look at available lands. They were quoted as 
heing highly pleased with the topography and location of 
the lands, character of soil ete., but not yet satisfied on the 
question of all-the-year-round forage. 

The forage problem, as they were frankly informed by 
“outhern Pine Association representatives, is not yet 

holly solved. Doetor Piper, agronomist of the Depart- 
nent of Agriculture, and other experts have been studying 
‘, and efforts will be made to secure a congressional ap- 
}opriation to finance further study and experiment. For 
‘reat part of the year native forage is adequate in many 
sections. There are small farmers who graze native sheep 
suceessfully on cut-over lands the year round. But when 
‘{ comes to perennial pasturage for flocks of 50,000 to 
'00,000 head, there is still some doubt whether the native 
srasses and vegetation would supply it. 

That seems, at least, to be the view taken by the West- 
‘rn committee. In conference here last Wednesday with 
W. K. Farris, general manager of the New Orleans Great 
Northern railroad, they expressed themselves as doubtful 
of the wisdom of bringing huge flocks here until experi- 
ments had been made to test the all-year-round forage 
supply. For the farmer who combines sheep-raising with 
xeneral farming operations, they thought the eut-over 
lands offered a fine opportunity, and said they would re- 
port to their association that the prospects here were ex- 
cellent for the man who established flocks of 1,000 to 
»,000 sheep in connection with farming, since he could 





readily raise sufficient feed to make good any temporary 
shortage of forage. 

It is confidently hoped that the committee’s visit will 
result in the shipment south of experimental flocks, in 
charge of experienced shepherds, who will test out the 
possibilities of sheep growing on an extensive scale on the 
cut-over areas. 

Meanwhile, and entirely apart from this promising ex- 
pedition from the West, sheep raising on a modest scale 
will be given a tryout in many parts of the cut-over belt. 
Word comes from Oakdale, La., for example, that a boys’ 
sheep club has been organized with the backing of the 
Caleasieu National Bank, which will finance the prelimi- 
nary purchase of sheep. Each of the club members will 
be supplied with three to five ewes at cost, to be paid for 
next fall, and the sheep will be grazed, by permission, on 
the timbered and cut-over areas owned by various lumber 
companies in that district. This is but a sample of nu- 
merous projects to encourage sheep raising. Efforts are 
promised to secure legislation against the ‘‘sheep killing 
dog,’’ by southern legislatures as another step to promote 
the sheep industry. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RAT-PROOFING BUILDINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17.—The weekly news letter 
of the Department of Agriculture has the following to 
say regarding the importance of rat-proofing buildings: 

In constructing dwelling houses the additional cost of mak- 
ing the foundations rat-proof is slight, compared with the 
advantages, says a recent Farmers’ Bulletin of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, ‘House Rats and Mice.” 
The cellar walls, says the bulletin, should have conerete foot- 
ings, and the walls themselves should be laid in cement 
mortar. The cellar floor should be of medium rather than 
lean concrete. Even old cellars may be made rat-proof at 
comparatively small expense. Rat holes may be permanently 
closed with a mixture of cement, sand and broken glass, or 
sharp bits of crockery or stone. 

On a foundation like the one described above the walls of a 
wooden dwelling also may be made rat-proof. The space be- 
tween the sheathing and lath, to the height of about a foot, 
should be filled with concrete. Rats can not then gain access 
to the walls, and can enter the dwelling only thru doors or 
windows. Screening all basement and cellar windows with 
wire netting is a most necessary precaution. 

In both city and country, wooden floors of sidewalks, areas 
and porches are commonly laid upon timbers resting on the 
ground. Under such floors rats have a safe retreat from 
nearly all enemies. The conditions can be remedied in towns 
by municipal action requiring that these floors be replaced 
by others made of cement. Areas or walks made of brick are 
often undermined by rats and may become as objectionable as 
those of wood. Wooden floors of porches should always be 
well above the ground. 


GREAT SCHOOL CONTEST SWINGS INTO HOME STRETCH 


(Concluded from Page 34.) 
‘*T want to thank the AMERICAN LUUMBERMAN for start- 
ing this contest campaign. We have already received 
some very nice essays from pupils. I feel that not only 
in our line of business, but in every line, merchants should 
gi¥e more attention to just such work as this. It brings 
the merchant and his customers closer together, educates 
the boys and girls to respect the merchants and helps to 
drive the mail order menace to the wall.’’ 

All dealers who are conducting local contests will please 
take notice that their first prize essays must reach this 
office not later than Jan. 19 in order to be eligible to 
compete in the national contest for the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN prizes of $50, $30 and $20 respectively for the 
best, second best and third best essays submitted. Only 
letters that have been awarded first prize in a local con- 
test can enter the national contest. 











SCHOOL CONTEST IS FEATURE OF PITTSBURGH 
CAMPAIGN 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dee. 18.—One of the earlier and more 
important steps to be taken by the Pittsburgh lumber- 
men to encourage home building and thus carry on the 
‘Own Your Home’’ campaign has been thru the de- 
cision of both the retail and wholesale coterie of lumber- 
men to form a new building and loan association for 
Pittsburgh, which will finance home building and provide 
funds for the small home builder thru the usual methods 
of such associations. The association is being handled 
exclusively by the lumbermen, however. Already the 
organization has taken effect and the working arrange- 
ments are being drawn up. Financing new home build- 
ing was one of the problems that were presented when 
the Pittsburgh contingent of lumbermen took up the 
boosting of house building. The pressure from other 
sources for capital has become very heavy and the build- 
ing and loan association scheme was worked out to meet 
the contingency that had arisen. 

But the home building idea has not rested there. J. J. 
Munn, of the Munn Lumber Co., one of the most active 
retailers of the city, has put ginger into the campaign 
by offering cash prices to public school children who will 
write the best essay on ‘‘ Why Every Family Should Own 
Its Own Home.’’ The essay contest is thrown wide open 
in the schools and hence interest is created in every home 
in the city where school children live. The subject of 
home building will be brought to a focus in this way and, 
as one of the lumbermen said: ‘‘It will get it under 
the skin of the people where it will stay for a mental 
propagating.’’ But Mr. Munn also holds that the man 
who owns his home is always the best kind of citizen and 
hence becomes a desirable asset for any community. The 
campaign thus started presents a patriotic basis and 
under such cireumstances there is felt to be double cause 
for labor and effort by those boosting the home building 
campaign. 

The committee at work on the Home Building campaign 
from among the lumber organizations is continuing pre- 
liminary work with much interest and both the whole- 
salers and retailers grow more optimistic over the possi- 
ble results in the spring. 
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_A UNIVERSAL suffrage and proportional representation 
bill in Holland has been endorsed by Queen Wilhelmina 
and finally adopted by the States General. 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 

















Kyle Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


“Tidewater” Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath 








Lutcher & Moore cveressox 
wis=® Cypress Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








Excelsior Cypress Co. 


TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red Cypress 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 








We only offer the ‘‘ Real Honest to Goodness’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
W. C. DWYER, Sec’y & Gen’l Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 














The Planters Lumber Co., Ltd. 


JEANERETTE, LA. 
BAND SAWED 


oulsiana 


Red Cypress 
Lumber and Shingles 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 


Laths, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, Ceiling 
and Mouldings. 
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ae A Trial Shipment of Our oo 


I\“Kaney Kreek 7 


( SOUTHERN PINE) 








Will Demonstrate to Ya. as ‘u 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


Foster Lumber Company : 3 | 
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“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 


E AWED © mi 

TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING Strip F: 

Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 

machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 

complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


“ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 








. 
Uniform 


Quality 


is what every buyer wants, whether it’s factory or yard 
stock, and that is what you get when you buy 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


Hardwood products are a specialty with us. Let us 
tell you more about our quality, service and price. 
Write today. 





Ask for a copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Gxie Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 


roaaey Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 
he il 














The 
Big Buyers 


Width Length 
Quality Grade 


Here’s a Combination You Can’t Beat 


Width, Length, Quality and Grade. Each of these 
are vital to right buying. Next there are the four prin- 
cipal hardwoods we manufacture—Oak, Ash, Cypress 
and Gum. And last, but ‘not least, prompt shipments 
of mixed cars, insured because of the well assorted 
stocks we carry on hand, guaranteeing satisfaction to 
every customer. 


GET OUR PRICES TODAY. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


For 




















The Cost of Growing Timber 43, interesting exposition 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








M7 | FOR THE MANUFACTURER AND DEALER | 


‘*PROTECTIVE PAINT—PER YEAR OR PER 
GALLON?’’ 


In a recent issue of its house organ, Graphite, the Joseph 
Dixon Crucibje Co., of Jersey City, N. J., under title “How 
Do You Figure?’ discusses this argument and shows how “any 
old paint will do so long as it is cheap’ is a false argument 
and a waste of labor and material. The best is the cheapest 
per year of service, argues the Dixon company for its Dixon’s 
Silica-Graphite Paint, and therefore gives the reason for the 
“faith that is in them.” 





ISSUES BOOKLET CONTAINING USEFUL 
INFORMATION 


The engineering handbook illustrated herewith contains in 
condensed form some very useful information applying to 
longleaf pine in general, but more particularly to the special 
characteristics of longleaf pine from the Calcasieu district, 
as represented by the product of the seven associated Cal- 
ecasieu longleaf mills which only are authorized to brand 
their product with the trademark which appears upon the 
cover of the book. 

There has been a great deal of talk about the desirability 
of using a trade brand upon lumber so that the reputation 
of the manufacturer shall stand behind each individual piece, 
and these mills are putting this idea into practical effect. 

The book is a very convenient reference compilation of 
the various rules, including the Southern Pine Association 


rules of Jan. 1, 1917, what is known as the Factory Mutual 
Rule of 1915, the definition for southern yellow pine of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, the suggested rule of 
the Forest Service for select structural material, and a specifi- 
eation suggesting which of these rules should be employed 
in three different cases: First, where both maximum dura- 
bility and strength are required; second, where strength is 
required, without reference to maximum durability; and, 
third, use in minor structures without reference to either 
durability or great strength. 

The latter pages of the book are devoted to tables showing 
the properties of yellow pine beams, figured upon their actual, 
and not their nominal, sizes, and figured also for ultimate 
fiber stresses of 1,200, 1,300, 1,500 and 1,800 pounds per 
square inch. There is also a table of safe loads for yellow 
pine columns, and a table of working unit stresses for struc- 
tural timber used in wooden bridges and trestles, as adopted 
by the American Railway Engineering Association in 1909. 

This handbook, which will be found especially useful and 
convenient for engineers and architects, is for free distribu- 
tion to anyone interested in the use of yellow pine structural 
timbers, and may be obtained from any one of the seven mills 
which are coéperating in the promotion of their Calcasieu 
longleaf output, altho freely competing with each other and 
with yellow pine manufacturers in general in the matter of 
prices. The following is the list of mills: 


Crowell & Spencer Lumber Co., Long Leaf, La.; Pawnee 
Land & Lumber Co., Pawnee, La,; Industrial Lumber Co., 





Elizabeth, La.; Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Kinder, La. (sales 
office, Shreveport, La.) ; W. G. Ragley Lumber Co., ae gley 
La. ; Louisiana Saw Mill Co., Ltd., Glenmora, La. (sales oftice 
Consolidated Saw Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo. y; ; Forest Lumber 
Co., Oakdale, La. (sales office, Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change Co., Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 
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CATALOGS DESCRIBE AJAX PRODUCTS DAILy 

“Ajax Bearings, Castings and Babbitt Metal for Railway 
Equipment” is the title of a 16-page catalog recently issued 
by the Ajax Metal Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., in which is set 
forth the advantages and disadvantages of the various alloys 
as applied to the railroader’s requirements, and a description 
of the methods used in the production of Ajax products. 

The catalog embodies a considerable list of Ajax metals 
with illustrations, and includes also definite instructions for 
ordering, together with helpful hints for simplifying ihe 
operation. 

As a companion piece to this catalog the company has »lso 
prepared a concise circular on the advantages of Ajax Plistic 
Bronze for more general use in the foundry, the rolling mill, 
railways ete. 

Copies of both these publications may be had by writing to 
the Ajax Metal Co., Frankford Avenue and Richmond Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ISSUES BULLETIN NO. 232 

The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Co., of St. Louis, Mo., but 
with branch housse located in a 
number of the leading cities of 
the United States, has just issued 
bulletin No. 232, which lists a 
number of bargains of much in- 
terest to lumbermen, and espe- 
cially to loggers. Copies will be 
supplied upon request. 
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RESTRICTING THE USE OF 
FUEL 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 17 
The following announcement, au 
thorized by the Fuel Administra- 
tion, indicates that Dr. Harry A, 
Garfield is prepared to take dras 
tic steps to meet emergency fuel 

needs: 

United States Fuel Administra- 
tor Harry A. Garfield today con- 
ferred on William K. Prudden, 
State administrator for Michigan, 
authority to close amusement re- 
sorts, and industrial plants if such 
action is necessary to furnish coal 
for domestic a Mr. Prud- 
den telegraphed Fuel Administra- 
tor Garfield, urgently recommend- 
ing that all’ nonessential users of 
coal be closed during the holid: Lys. 
He pointed out that such action 
would relieve the coal needs of 
domestic consumers and would 
tend to relieve railroad conges- 
tion as well. 

The United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator, replying to Mr. Prudden, 
said: ‘You are hereby authorized 
to exercise your discretion. If 
you decide it necessary in order to 
meet domestic consumers’ needs 
issue order closing some or all in- 
dustrial plants, theaters, halls and 
places of amusement during the 
holidays.” 

This action of the United States 
Fuel Administrator follows the 
general policy of giving local fuel 
administrators ample authority to 
handle local fuel emergencies as 
they may develop. 

The terminal pool plan of han- 
dling coal in Ohio and Michigan is 
working well and good progress is 
being made in clearing up the con- 
gestion in traffic for those States 
and adjacent territory, according 
to F. C. Baird, who came to Wish- 
ington today to make an oflicia! re- 
port of conditions to Fuel Admin- 
istrator Garfield. 

Mr. Baird explained to Dr. Gur- 
field the system of diverting coal 
being used to reduce mileage and 
said that the pooling plan was 
proving a success. 

Reports from all sections of ‘he 
country following the inaugiia- 
tion of Dr. Garfield’s “light!ess 
night” order indicate widespread 
coéperation in the effort to limit 
the use of electricity on Sunay 
and Thursday nights, thus cutting 
down the fuel consumption. 


SEEK PREFERRED TRANSPORTATION FOR SHOOKS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 18.—At a meeting of the board of 
governors of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association here 
today it was decided that this organization would codperste 
with the National Association of Box Manufacturers in the 
efforts of the latter to secure preferential treatment in trans- 
portation for all lumber used in the manufacture of standard 
packages and for the box shooks produced by the box minu- 
facturers. his decision was reached on the ground that a 
very large percentage of the box shooks manufactured in 
the southern hardwood territory are for Government use in 
handling ammunition and supplies of every kind. It was 
pointed out that, because the Government does not buy di- 
rectly, it is impossible to tell what products are for Govern- 
ment use and that all should be given priority in shipment 
in order that Government may be sure to receive its share 
without delay. 

The proposed change in tariffs on lumber from Mem- 
phis and points taking the Memphis rate to Pacific coast 
points was also discussed and it was decided to make vigor- 
ous opposition to the changes which the railroads desire to 
effect, which involve higher rates and likewise involve 
weights. This subject will come up before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission at Washington this week and J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the association, will repre 
sent hardwood interests here in this hearing. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 18.—Comparatively little business is being done in 
southern hardwoods at the moment because of the very un- 
favorable weather and because of the shortage of cars. De- 
mand is very good and orders could be booked in consider- 
able volume if any way could be found for effecting deliveries. 
Orders from the Government are taken care of in a very 
satisfactory manner, so far as transportation is concerned, 
but there is increasing difficulty in making deliveries to pri- 
vate industries. Meantime, production is perhaps smaller 
than ever known at this particular period, partly as a result 
of the extremely unfavorable weather and partly as a result 
of the searcity of cars for handling logs to the mills. Prices 
generally are quite firm and indications are that, with pro- 
duction so seriously restricted and with stocks so limited as 
compared with normal, still higher prices are likely to pre- 
ynil. Holders show no pressure to sell and are figuring on 
the cost of replacement before allowing their lumber to get 
away from them. 

The lower grades of cottonwood and gum are the conspicu- 
ous features in point of strength. Demand is well nigh in- 
sntiable and offerings are rather restricted. Box manufac- 
turers are the principal consumers. Ash is in strong demand 
and the eall for hickory is easily the largest ever known. 
There is a good call for the higher grades of quarter sawn 
ouk and for oak veneers of fine quality. Plain oak is in good 
demand, especially where thicker than 4/4. Cypress moves 
well and the tone of the market thereon is quite good. There 
is only a moderate demand for the higher grades of gum, tho 
sap is rather more active than red. High grade cottonwood 
is in good request and offerings are absorbed very satisfac- 
torily. Box boards in cottonwood and gum are scarce and 
quite firm. 

lransportation conditions have grown rather worse and 
lumber interests are suffering for cars. It is probable that 
30 to 40 percent of requirements is all the equipment fur- 
nished lumber interests, and this is too small a margin for 
either successful or profitable operation. 

Snow still covers the upper valley territory tributary to 
Memphis and work in the woods is practically at a standstill. 
Some of the hardwood mills here are in operation but the 
majority have accomplished very little during the last week, 
which has been characterized by the most severe weather ever 
known so early in the season. Rain began to fall last night 
and there are indications that the snow and ice will shortly 
disappear 

The Mississippi at Memphis is blocked with ice, putting a 
stop to all traffic on the river, and lumber interests handling 
their logs on rafts and barges are tied up. This is regarded 
as a serious phase of the transportation problem. 

Owing to the coal shortage the fuel administrator for west 
Tennessee has recommended to the city authorities the accu- 
mulation of 10,000 cords of wood in Memphis to be used as a 
reserve in case the coal supply should prove insufficient. 
About sixty prominent lumber firms announced that they 
had from one to three cars of material they would turn over 
to the city if transportation were furnished by the railroads. 
Their generosity, however, is in a fair way of being counter- 
acted by the refusal of the carriers to furnish cars for han- 
dling this fuel wood without charging the cars so used to 
the pro rata of the lumbermen for handling outbound aed 
ments of lumber. 

The management of Moore & McFerrin, who lost their saw- 
mill by fire a short time ago, with an estimated loss of 
$25,000, announces that it will soon be rebuilt. The firm’s 
box plant escaped the fire and is being operated at full 
capacity. 

The industrial department of the Missouri Pacific system 
has promised to codperate with officials of the Southern 
Alluvial Land Association in developing and colonizing cut- 
ever lands in Arkansas and Louisiana. Arrangements to this 
end have been completed during the last few days and the 
association is glad to have the help of a department so thoroly 
equipped for putting before its patrons the advantages offered 
by these lands for agricultural and stock raising purposes. 
Demand for cut-over lands at the moment is reported quite 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dee. 18.—Continued demand is being made on St. Louis 
hardwood yards for oak to be used in filling Government 
orders. Thick oak is, of course, in greatest demand, but there 
ilso has been considerable buying of 1-, 144- and 2-inch thick- 
nesses. Ash also is very much in demand, and the Canadian 
(covernment has been a heavy purchaser here. Inquiries have 
been placed with yards here for about 1,500,000 feet of thick 
cak to be used in the manufacture of wagons and trucks for 
ihe Government, and for about 750,000 feet of thin oak for 
he lighter parts—sides and tops—of these vehicles. 

i. Lennox, of Toronto, Ont., a buyer for the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, has been in St. Louis for several days buying ask 
to be used in the manufacture of airplanes for that Govern- 
ment, 

With the approach of the holidays, business in the St. 
‘wouis yards, which have been doing considerable shipping, 

s of course fallen off somewhat, altho it is still quite lively. 
‘The business in the retail yards has shown some improve- 
meut of late, and dealers believe that the New Year will see 

substantial revival in activity. 

There has been an exceptional demand for homes in St. 
iouis County and dealers there believe that they will do a 
hig business early in 1918. E. R. Darlington, of the E. R. 
Darlington Lumber & Coal Co., which owns three yards in St. 
“Louis County, believes that there will be a great deal of 
building in the county, where many St. Louisans have homes. 
{r, Darlington also thinks that with the realization by the 
public that lumber will not decline in price will come a gen- 
eral revival of building everywhere. 

The car shortage continues to be the most discouraging 
eature of the lumber market both in yellow pine and hard- 
woods. Concerns which have Government orders are more 
lortunate in getting a supply of cars for this business, but 
there is even considerable complaint from them. On com- 
mercial business conditions were never worse than now. 

J. A. Meyer, sales manager of the Consolidated Saw Mills 
“o., has returned from a business trip to the South. “Our 
mills are not running at anything like full time,” he said, 
oe of the scarcity of cars, bad weather and shortage in 
abor.”’ 

The Frisco railroad has turned over several locomotives 
and crews to the Pennsylvania line at St. Louis, and the Kan- 
sas City, Cotton Belt and Missouri Pacific systems also will 
furnish engines to the eastern lines in an effort to help meet 
the great demand for the transportation of war supplies from 
industrial centers to Atlantic ports. These arrangements 
Were completed by the St. Louis committee of the Railroad’s 
War Board. 

H. E. Snead, who has had charge of the advertising depart- 
ment, is the latest employee of the Huttig Sash & Door Co. to 
enter the army, having become an inspector of ordnance at the 





Rock Island (Ill.) arsenal. Reed Hasgall, of the building de- 
partment, is in the quartermaster’s department at Fort Sill, 
Okla.; A. R. Chaplin, of the estimating department, is in the 
signal corps, and Olive Hildebrand, order clerk, is now at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville. Frank Barry, Ed. Kohl- 
man, Frank Bittner, Herman Lee, Edward Orr and C, A. Har- 
mon are also in the army and William Mitter in the navy. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dec. 18.—*‘‘There’s nothing to do but sit still in the boat, 
and wait for better weather and resumption of something like 
normal traffic,’ remarked a local lumber manufacturer in com- 
menting on the situation. He continued: “There is an ex- 
cellent demand for thick stocks for Government use, and for 
such materials we are getting cars. There is also a good 
commercial demand, but for that we are not getting cars, and 
if we do get them we can’t make shipments. Embargoes are 
worse than ever before, and we are tied up tight. There is 
nothing doing at many of the mills, as labor is scarce, and 
weather conditions, combined with the traffic problem, short- 
ages of logs etc., leave us in a position where everything is 
going out and nothing coming in. A lot of us are taking all 
the Government business we can get, and are turning down all 
the commercial business offered. We have practically with- 
drawn from the market until such a time as we can see our 
way clear to produce and ship our production at a normal 
pace.” This appears to cover the situation thoroly. Most 
everyone has more business on hand than can properly be 
eared for, and indications are that such business as is now 
on the books will not be delivered for some time. Future 
orders are not wanted and are being turned down, as indica- 
tions are for higher prices and a much better demand in the 
spring. 

Much trouble is expected along the Ohio River within the 
next few days if a big thaw comes and the river rises. At 
present the river is frozen over at a number of places, and on 
the lower Ohio farmers have been hauling corn, coal ete. 
across the ice from Kentucky to Indiana, or vice versa. Ice 
has gorged in the narrows at a number of points, trouble 
being reported from above Cincinnati to Cairo, Ill. In case 
of a rise releasing the heavy ice just now a great deal of dam- 
age may be done to river craft, log rafts ete. At some points 
it has been necessary to open the dam wickets to relieve the 
ice pressure, and this has caused rises and trouble imme- 
diately below, but had to be done to protect the dams. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Dec. 18.—Despite the continued bad weather the lumber 
business is reported as holding up surprisingly well in all 
departments. While the heaviest buying is for account of the 
Government, there are numerous inquiries from civilian in- 
terests, who seem urgent about prospects for next spring. 
Retail distribution is slow and stocks are far below what 
would be regarded as sufficient in normal times. Prices 
everywhere are being maintained at the high level recently 
attained, speaking in a general way, the concessions being 
only small and of temporary character. The building situ- 
ation at this time is discouraging, as far as the consumption 
of lumber is concerned, but there are underlying conditions 
that are full of encouragement for an early expansion of 
activities. People with means to build are gradually being 
educated to the higher costs of all kinds of construction work, 
not only the higher cost of material, but to the advance of 
wages. It is from these persons that the new construction 
activities are expected to emanate, but there are grave 
doubts as to the ability of the speculative builders, those who 
build wholly for the market, to secure the necessary financing 
to carry on their plans extensively during the coming year, 
because of the attitude of the banks. 

The movement of lumber thru this market during November 
was 9,698 cars, which compares with 10,642 cars in Novem- 
ber, 1916. There also was a reduction in the movement of 
staves, from 687 cars to 654 cars. The movement of switch 
and crossing ties increased from 1,257 cars to 1,710 cars, and 
of cooperage from 67,970 pieces to 97,168 pieces. 

The stockholders of the Talbert-Zoller Lumber & Veneer Co., 
whose plant in this city was severely damaged by fire some 
time ago, have been called together for a meeting, Dec. 31, to 
consider the future of the company and the advisability of 
surrendering the corporate franchises. Mr. Talbert has taken 
over Mr. Zoller’s interest in the mills at Sardinia, Ohio, and 
will continue their operation for the manufacture of lumber 
and veneer, maintaining an office in the Union Trust Build- 
ing, Cincinnati. The old Cincinnati plant will be disposed 
of as soon as a purchaser is found for the lease. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Dec. 17.—Trade with hardwood manufacturers during the 
last week has been fairly good, altho some manufacturers re- 
port they are handicapped by scarcity of logs. Some uptown 
mills continue to operate on full time. Quartered white oak, 
that has been dragging for some time, shows signs of im- 
provement. Plain oak is getting better in demand also and 
the price tends upward. Hickory is in good request, as it 
has been for several months. The better grades of walnut 
continue in good demand and the lower grades also move 
better than several weeks ago. Gum demand has picked 
up considerably during the last few days. Elm and maple 
move fairly well. Ash is in good demand. Quartered syca- 
more is in better demand. Box factories are working on full 
time and in instances on large war orders and the factories 
are in the market for considerable quantities of cottonwood 
and poplar. The demand for poplar has been stronger than 
for several years. Collections are good. The outlook for the 
new year is said to be encouraging. 

The fact that there has been a lull in building in this city 
during the last six months has meant a slackening up in the 
trade of the local planing mills, retail lumber dealers and 
sash and door men. Trade prospects are fairly good, how- 
ever, 

Heavy ice blocked the channel of the lower Ohio River 
all last week and many gorges have formed between Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Cairo, Ill. The closing of navigation on the 
Ohio River has put a stop to the bringing in of logs by 


boat. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Dec. 17.—Authorization for the construction of the Russell- 
ville-Pleasant Hill highway thru the national forest of Ar- 
kansas has been granted by the Interior Department, Senator 
Robinson announced. The department set aside $43,000 to 
be supplemented by State funds for the construction of the 
highway. The work is expected to be completed next year. 
The State highway department prepared plans for this road 
several days ago and sent them to the commissioners of the 
district. The road will cost approximately $450,000. 


BE. N. Hill, representing a large cooperage concern of Ander- 
son, Ind., came to Wynne, Ark., on invitation of the Commer- 
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om 2.8 
E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 








Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


Write today for prices. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 























Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 








South Texas Lumber 
Houston, C omp any 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!], Onalaska, Texas. 















For Sale a 


Michigan Hemlock 


Approximately, ay ae. 1” No. 3, rough, 6 to 16” 
350. ft. 2’”’ No. 3, rough, 6 to 16’ 
This stock will ran ry raed wider with good percentage 
of 6, 8, 10 and 12’’—-very little 4’’. 
Wire for prices immediately as we don’t anticipate 
stock will be on the market very long. 


R. T. FELTUS LUMBER Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
327 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


( ) 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Qak and Red Gum 


SALES 5 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON, MO 
ell 


, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


STING. 





























GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16" 

ardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired, 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 

















The Cost of Growing Timber 4, interesize cxpositi 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid, 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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|_PACIFIC COAST | 


A Door of 
Quality 
At the 
Right Price 


A They are unexcelled for their 
vertical grain stiles and rails and 
beautifully figured panels. A com- 
parison with the grain of other doors 
will prove it. They will stand up to 

hard service, take and hold paint and finishes 
equal to any door on the market. 





A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, 

rop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or 
Battens may be included to lete car of 
doors. Order today. Window and door frames 
aspecialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 





New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - - - + - + «+ 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey spo neg 
w. c. ASHENFELTER, + © + + Bullders! Exchange, Philadetphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representativ. 


e, 

H. 8 OSGOOD, - - -- - 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative, 

W. & NURENBURG, - - - + + « Lumber Exchange Bidg., Chicago, III. 

M. W. LILLARD, + «© © © «© « « 2135 Bay Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

C. H. WOOD, - + © © «© © © « P. ©. Box 1226, Great Falls, Mont. 








P. G. HILDITCH, + « + + © « «© + 756 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. a 








Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as I consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 
than anything we have ever had in our 

yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Central West Representative. 


SERIia| 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER co. 
EVERETT, WASH. 














Encourage 
Repeat 


Orders 








YouR customers appreciate the 
advantages offered them in buy- 
ing products plainly stamped with 
the manufacturer’s trade mark. 
When they see our ‘‘ Electric Brand”’ 
uppers in your yard it is like meeting 
an old friend—your sale is half made. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir Flooring 
Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards & Shiplap 


are alltrade builders and one order 
sells another for you. We guarantee 
the quality, millwork and grading of 
every piece of lumber we ship. Let’s 
get together today on your future 








needs. 
CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Manager 
Try a 1029 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
car today— 
_—, FERRY -BAKER 
— LUMBER CO. 
requirements. se | ‘ale aed Everett, Wash. 














THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY “Siove the cost of 


any number of feet of lumber between 2 ani 29,000 feet at any price 
from $6 to $75 a thousand; also of lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 athousand. In leather $5, cloth $4.50, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 











cial Club to look over the ground preliminary to establishing 
a hoop mill as a branch of the parent factory, and agreed to 
locate at Wynne if the city would provide a suitable site. 
This was agreed to, and a tract of three acres was purchased 
outright and deeded to the Hoop Mill Co. Mr. Hill states 
that his company is ready to come at once and begin opera- 
tions as soon as possible. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Dec. 17.—The Mellen Lumber Co. is logging extensively 
this winter and along with its several camps in the vicinity 
of Glidden has several jobbers employed. While its general 
output is hemlock and hardwood, the swamp products are not 
being overlooked and a large force of men are doing piece 
work at the several camps. The company maintains three 
camps in the Shanagolden operation, the output of which is 
mostly hemlock and is shipped to the paper mills in the 
central part of the State. 

A huge steam crane for unloading logs is being built under 
the direction of Supt. Otto Haase, of the Hatten Lumber Co.’s 
mill, and will be located near the log slip at the south end 
of the plant. It will be used for lifting logs from cars and 
transferring them to the rollways and will have a lifting 
capacity of ten tons at a load. As many as fifteen or twenty 
logs can be lifted at one time. The timbers for the big crane 
are straight white pine trees cut in the Schmallenberg swamps 
in Lebanon. The mast is 56 feet long and has been hewn 
14x14 inches square. The boom is 47 feet long and a foot 


square. MILWAU WIS. 


Dec. 18.—Reports received from the northern Wisconsin 
woods indicate that so far this season logging operations have 
been conducted under ideal conditions, which is one of the 
main redeeming features of a situation that is dominated by 
the most acute shortage of labor that has been experienced in 
years. The input of logs, generally speaking, will be con- 
siderably short of that of last season, due almost solely to 
labor conditions. A few districts, however, report that on 
the basis of present woods operations, a gain of from 15 to 
25 percent will be shown when the totals are compared next 
spring. 

The sawmills which closed down recently for seasonable 
repairs and overhauling are being put into operation with the 
least possible delay and whereas most companies in former 
years took a month or more to place their plants in condition, 
overtime work this year is making it possible for many mills 
to resume sawing in a much shorter time. The demands upon 
mills are generally so pressing that every effort is being made 
to maintain production at a high level. 

The Hackney-Phelps-Bonnell Co., Phelps, Wis., has placed 
its new mill at that point in full operation and soon will put 
on a night shift, increasing the output from 50,000 feet to 
100,000 feet a day. It will be recalled that the mill was 
destroyed by fire in September, 1916. 

The Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., Mellen, Wis., has made 
official announcement that on Dec. 31 it will put on a full 
night shift and double its production in order to accommodate 
its orders. The day and night operations will be carried on 
thruout the winter, it is stated. 

The Rib Lake Lumber Co., Rib Lake, Wis., is taking up its 
private railroad tracks from Athens to Rib Lake and will 
relay them on its new right-of-way extending from Rib Lake 
eastward for about twenty miles into other timber tracts. 

Walter Alexander, C. C. Yawkey, W. H. Bissell, D. C. Ever- 
est and A. P. Woodson, Wausau, Wis., have returned from a 
trip to Laurel, Miss., where they inspected the mills of the 
Wausau-Southern and Marathon Lumber companies, in which 
they are large stockholders. They reported that the mills 


ne 


are running steadily and devoting much attention to sawing 
yellow pine and oak timber for ship building purposes. Labor 
conditions are fairly satisfactory from the standpoint of 
adequacy of supply, but the car shortage is proving to be 
serious handicap. 


. BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Dec. 19.—Saginaw Valley lumbermen report conditions 
rather quiet as far as the building trade is concerned, put 
there is good business with the manufacturers. Prices re- 
main firm with the outlook favorable. 

The Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., of Saginaw, finds the 
general situation somewhat dull with few changes to be 
noted. The Booth & Boyd and the Germain & Boyd lumber 
companies, of Saginaw, report that while the building avtiy- 
ities are quiet they look for a decided improvement in the 
situation next spring. Much lumber is moving to the fae. 
tories and the prospects are bright. 

In Bay City John Kantzler & Son and the Wolverine 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) have a similar view of the situation, 
They believe that a building boom is coming when the pros- 
pective builders who have been holding off realize that they 
will gain nothing by waiting, but that prices may go hicher 
instead of lower.: There is a brisk trade with the factories 
and the prices show no sign of weakening. 

The Rival Box,& Lumber Co., of Tonawanda, has leased 
the plant formerly occupied by the Bay City Box & Lu:ber 
Co. on Center Avenue, Bay City, and is installing machinery 
there for the manufacture of boxes. Some weeks ago Cxpt. 
EK. L. Janney, of the Canadian army, arranged to lease the 
plant for the manufacture of airplane parts, and ordered 
lumber and machinery, a part of which have arrived. Noth- 
ing further has been heard from him, however, and it is 
understood that his plan, for the present at least, has }een 
dropped. 

With the lumbermen undergoing the usual quiet season in 
building activities but experiencing good trade with the 
factories a serious situation is confronting the manufacturers 
of the Saginaw Valley in the shortage of coal, which s 
caused the Consumers Power Co. to shut off the electric 
power supply to about forty plants in Saginaw and a number 
in Bay City. Included among these are many woodworking 
factories as well as lumber concerns, and also firms using 
large quantities of lumber in their products. The companies 
were closed down Dec. 18, for what is hoped to be only a 
few days, but there is no assurance as to when operations 
can be resumed. 

Local Fuel Administrator W. H. Boutell, of Bay City, 
advises people to burn wood where possible, and directs 
attention to the fact that there are 400 cords of wood at the 
Richardson Lumber Co.’s plant, which had been contracted 
for outside the city by brokers but was saved to the city 
by the fuel administration ; 200 cords at the Kneeland, l.un- 
den & Bigelow Co.’s plant; 500 cords at the Standard Hoop 
Co. and a quantity at W. D. Young & Co.’s plant. 


a 








HYMENEAL 


ANSEL-HEINLEIN.—The wedding of Arden A. Ansel, 
a lumber dealer of Des Moines, Iowa, and Miss Flora B. 
Heinlein, a well known young lady of Evansville, Ind., 
took place in the parsonage of the Walnut Street Presby- 
terian Church at Evansville, Dec. 11, the Rev. John Ken- 
nedy officiating. Immediately after the ceremony Mr. and 
Mrs. Ansel left for Des Moines, where they will make 
their home. The attendants at the wedding were Miss 
Ora P. Daugherty and James Gray, of Indianapolis. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK > 








Conditions in the sash, door and millwork trade, taking the 
country over, are about as quiet as can be imagined. Added 
to the slackness in house building which has prevailed for 
so long comes the annual inventory period as a further de- 
pressing factor. Dealers will not be stocking up to any 
appreciable extent until after the first of the year, and how 
heavily they order then will depend upon the outlook for 
spring business. 

The local trade does not expect much business until after 
the holidays but is hopeful that conditions will be such early 
in the new year as to prompt more free buying of sash and 
doors and millwork. Much is expected in the way of cam- 
paigns being conducted in various parts of the country to pro- 
mote spring building thru “Build Now” publicity, and in such 
a work the sash and door people feel just as vitally interested 
as the lumber dealers. Conditions have been so quiet for 
many months that the best that can be said is that there 
still are hopeful prospects for a fairly active spring building 
season. 

Extreme coid weather has put a stop to building in the 
upper Mississippi valley, and the Minneapolis and St. Paul 
factories find business pretty slow. The cold snap has re- 
sulted in some belated calls for storm sash and doors, which 
has helped the situation some, but not much activity is ex- 
pected for another month or so. 

The Kansas City (Mo.) factories are getting few orders out- 
side of emergency calls for immediate delivery. Prices are 
firmly held, with a strong tendency toward a higher level, 
particularly for glazed sash and doors, cypress stock and 
fir doors. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., is on a 
smaller scale than a year ago and a good deal of indiffer- 
ence is now shown toward the starting of new building 
operations. Tho a lull may be in evidence for a time, the 
outlook for good local business next spring is bright, for 
new houses are much needed. Lumber stocks are getting low, 
because of the difficulties of railroad transportation. 

Things are very quiet at Cincinnati, Ohio, Government or- 
ders having fallen off greatly, while the civilian trade amounts 
to practically nothing. Dry stock is low at the mills and it 
is difficult to replenish the supply under present transporta- 
tion conditions. However, a little goes a long way at the 
present rate of consumption. Prices hold firm. 

saltimore (Md.) sash and door concerns are reported fairly 
busy, considerable Government work being handled. Demand 
for local construction purposes is very moderate. Severe 
weather and a coal famine are additional factors that con- 
tribute to the slack demand from civilian sources. 

At Tacoma, Wash., the car situation is the big factor in 
the sash and door trade. Deliveries are slow, and this con- 
dition is likely to become worse. Door prices continue very 
firm. The factories are all running. 

Business is dull at the San Francisco sash and millwork 
plants, tho the door factories around the bay are operating 
at nearly normal rate. The output of door stock and open 
sash from the large white pine sawmills is curtailed by short- 


age of labor. White pine box shook still is being supplied 
to fruit packers in large volume, altho frequently good shop 
lumber has to be substituted when box lumber runs out. ‘The 
car shortage continues severe at nearly all the white and 
sugar pine plants. 

Window glass prices are expected to advance again in the 
near future. It is estimated by men prominent in the trade 
that the window glass production this year will not exceed 
25 percent of normal. 





ASKS LUMBERMEN TO AID WAR STAMP SALES 

NorFouk, VA., Dee. 12.—Frank A. Vanderlip, president 
of the National City Bank of New York and of the sev- 
eral corporations allied therewith, who is now actively 
engaged as chairman of the war savings committee, /ias 
written to Clifford I. Millard, president of the John L. 
Roper Lumber Co., of Norfolk, Va.: 

It is with pleasure that I accept the kind offer of your 
services, together with the representative lumbermen wiose 
names you have suggested, to act as a committee, of wich 
I should like to have you act as chairman, to interest ‘he 
lumber and allied interests in the war savings plan. 

There are two ways in which the lumber industry car be 
of signal service: First, by inducing every lumber com) ny 
to become an authorized agent for the sale of “thrift stamps 
and “war savings stamps’; second, by assisting in the ‘or- 
mation of war savings associations among the emple «es 
of these companies. 

Because of the magnitude of the lumber industry we «re 
particularly anxious to secure your codperation. We desire 
to make a war savings stamp the easiest article in chis 
country to buy, and want to make it possible to secure 
stamps even in the remotest lumber camp. 

Mr. Millard is in correspondence with lumberme:: of 
national prominence in each State seeking their ai in 
the patriotic service of arousing the enthusiastic support 
of each member of the industry. 

The suggestion has been put forward in a unique appeal 
in advertising from lumbermen to their fellows, to ¢m- 
brace the opportunity at this Christmas time of giving 
‘‘thrift stamps’’ and ‘‘ war savings’’ stamps in the p!ace 
of food or money. 





I see by th’ papers at a feller is offerin’ 
ten thousan’ dollars f’r th’ Germun Kizer, 
ded er alive. Why doan’t he bye liberty 
bons, that'll git him quicker. 

—Musings of the Old Axman. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 15.—The temporary decrease in production, noted last 
week, has been regained, and output is now back to 85 percent 
of normal. Orders accepted by the mills reporting to the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, while only three-quar- 
tevs of what normally come in, were 5 percent above ship- 
ments. It is expected that shipments will show a decrease 
for a few weeks, pending a definite decision on what the Gov- 
rument means to take over under its embargo ruling. Inas- 
much as the embargo in its present stage covers only fir 
».aterial 12 inches and over in width, 24 feet and over in 
length, and all other material over 30 feet in length, the mar- 
ket tendency on large sizes will be decidedly upward. 

W. B. Vanlandingham, manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ent of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, was a 
seattle visitor this week. Mr. Vanlandingham has been on 
the Coast for about a month, making his headquarters in Port- 
iond, from there taking short trips into the fir producing 
sections. This is his first trip to the Coast in four years, 
and he is accompanied by his wife. Asked for his opinion as 
io whether or not the southern pine people could be expected 
to put in the 8-hour day, he said that under present condi- 
tions they would not unless it was made national. He says 
that labor conditions there are somewhat similar to those in 
the Pacific Northwest, in that the colored workers are leaving 
for the North, where higher wages prevail, while the white 
wen are working in the ship yards in preference to the lumber 
cumps. 

J. D. Hayford, eastern representative of the Atlas Lumber 
Co., with headquarters in Detroit, Minn., is making a flying 
trip to the Coast, arriving here yesterday. Mr. Hayford has 
been with the Atlas company for twenty years, and covers 
Minnesota, North Dakota and part of eastern Montana for 
that econeern. Regarding business conditions for the next 
year in the East, especially as affecting the consumption of 
lumber, he says: “I believe that next season will show as 
good as any, taking into consideration the higher prices that 
the farmer is getting for his products. In my territory $2.50 
wheat, $15 beef and $18 pork is the rule, and as a result 
building is holding up strongly. Most of the line yards there 
are well stocked up, better than it was thought, due probably 
to a slight slump in buying for the last few months, but this 
condition is spotted. Farmers thruout the Northwest are of 
the opinion that lumber has advanced far out of proportion 
to raises on other articles, and it will take considerable effort 
to correct this impression.” 

At the monthly meeting of trustees of the Pacific Coast 
Shippers’ Association, the following companies were admitted 
to membership: Dunean Shingle & Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., represented in Seattle by Lyle S. Vincent & Co.; 
the Minnesota Western Lumber Co., of Bellingham; and 
Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co., of Seattle. 

W. A. Shumm, traffic manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association, has received notices of advanced rates over the 
Denver & Salt Lake Railroad from Utah common points to 
Craig, Colo., also to all southeastern territory. Advanced 
rates are contemplated on sash and doors to New England 
points by the Grand Trunk Railway System. The proposed 
establishment of a 40,000-pound carload minimum on lumber 
in Western Trunk Line territory would mean an advance to 
points in southern Illinois, and also on storage stock at 
Minnesota Transfer, the present minimum being 34,000 
pounds, 

The Government continues to round up agitators, and this 
week arrested four men in Merrill & Ring’s logging camp, near 
Port Angeles, where‘airplane spruce is being cut. Three of 
the men were Germans, the other being a Swiss. 

Fk. S. Dickinson, vice president of Colby & Dickinson (Inc.), 
Seattle wholesalers, who took training at the first Presidio 
training camp, San Francisco, and received a captain’s com- 
mission, is now back in Seattle on a visit. He was detailed 
at the second Presidio training camp as assistant instructor. 

Chat work being recently completed, he was given a furlough 
until today when he reported at Camp Lewis, American Lake, 
uear Tacoma. J. L. Colby, secretary and treasurer of Colby 
& Dickinson (Inc.), was called to his former home at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., by a telegram received last Sunday, telling of 
the death there of his father, at the age of 56 years. During 
Mr. Colby’s absenee, Capt. F. S. Dickinson, his associate, 
home on a brief furlough, looked after the firm’s affairs. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 15.—Lumber freight rates for vessels have made a 
sharp advance in the last week and are now at $7 for vessels 
rom Puget Sound to San Francisco and $8 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports, Australian and New Zealand rates remain 
teady at $42.50. Melbourne or Adelaide rates are quoted 
‘t $45, while the rate to South Africa is 300s, enough to 
vay for the average lumber drogher in one voyage. Com- 
siratively little lumber is moving offshore except some parcel 
hipments. <A fair amount is moving to California. 

The barge W. J. Pirrie is in port this week loading 800,000 
eet of a 1,500,000-foot cargo for South America. It is load- 
ng from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and the Puget 
Sound Lumber Co. mills and will shift to Bellingham to com- 
lete. It will then be towed down the coast by the steamer 
‘anta Alicia, which also will have a parcel shipment of lum- 
er in its cargo. The steamer Regulus is also loading a ship- 
ment of lumber this week from the Puget Sound Lumber Co.’s 
nill for South America, including part of the deckload re- 
ently lost from the steamer Baja California. 

Orders have been issued during the week by the State 
Public Service Commission cutting free time for unloading 
treight cars from 48 to 24 hours. Local shippers assert it is 
‘impossible to load or unload cars in less than 48 hours, par- 
‘icularly of lumber, and more especially if sash and doors 
re included in the shipment. While the commission suggests 
the employment of extra labor to load or unload the cars, 
‘ocal shippers say this also is impossible owing to the exist- 
ing labor shortage. The commission’s order comes as a war 
ineasure and provides a $2 fine for each car kept after the 
24-hour limit. 

The Elbe Cedar Shingle Co. resumed operations last week 
at its mill at Elbe, on the Tacoma Eastern. 

_ Shingle men find cars practically impossible to get, accord- 
ing to C. E. Hagberg, secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Shingle 
Co., who reports “no cars at all.” The Pacific company is 
running its mill, which has an output of about 200,000 a day, 
but is piling up the stock. Demand for shingles is light, 
according to the company, with wholesalers quoting to the 
trade about $2.65 and $2.75. Cedar shingle logs are scarce 
and bring $16 and higher. 

: Word from the State forestry office at Olympia is that the 
first contract to cut spruce in the Olympic forest reserve has 
been awarded to C. P. Adams and that two other contracts 
are to be let this month. The Adams contract is for 3,000,000 
feet for airplane purposes, the contract price not being given. 
The timber is in the Quinault section and the Olympia office 
will be in direct charge of inspection and measuring. 








The Tacoma night school at Lincoln High School for wood 
ship builders, with an enrollment of around 200, closed its 
first fall term during the week. The classes have been con- 
ducted under the direction of Capt. W. H. Varney, Govern- 
ment inspector of ship construction here, and have grown to 
such proportions that handling the number of students has 
become a problem. Steel ship building construction will be 
taken up soon after the next term opens in January. 

The State Industrial Insurance Commission this week an- 
nounced its decision to place teamsters and contractors who 
haul lumber for mills under the compehsation law. The 
ruling was made, however, that those teamsters hauling or 
contracting to haul lumber for retail yards are not under the 
law. Teamsters working directly with or from the mills are 
held to be doing work incident to the operation of the plant 
and to come under the compensation law’s provisions. 

The Wheeler, Osgood Co, is putting a spur track to its saw- 
mill at East D Street and the waterway in order to facilitate 
the moving of ship lumber from the mill to the ship yards. 

Dredgers are at work this week on the new roadway 
project being built to the Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co, and to the Ernest Dolge plants on the tidelands. Bulk- 
head work was completed this week. When this road is 
completed the municipal car line will be extended to give 
these two plants rail facilities for shipping. 

An estate valued at $217,892.75 was left by the late James 
W. Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Co., according to the 
appraisers’ report filed in the superior court this week. The 
largest item was 690 shares of stock in the Dempsey company 
valued at $103,000. 

Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co., who is on a business trip to Washington, D. C., 
in the interest of the Government’s war lumber program, is 
expected home about Dec. 20. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 15.—The United States transport Crook is now due 
at the Bloedel Donovan mill to load 700,000 feet of lumber 
for Honolulu and the Admiral Goodrich is due to load 200,000 
feet for the west Coast. A barge is now at this plant load- 
ing 200,000 feet for transfer to the steam schooner Sineloa, 
now at Tacoma, which will take the shipment to the west 
coast. The motorship Sierra this week finished loading 
1,200,000 feet at the E. K. Wood mill for the west coast, 
this being the second cargo for that coast loaded here by the 
Sierra within the last three months. ; 

A big decline in lumber and shingle imports from British 
Columbia thru Blaine is registered for November. A year 
ago the shingle imports were seventy-three cars and the lum- 
ber imports thirteen cars. Last month twenty cars of 
shingles and fifteen of lumber were imported. The decrease 
is traceable to the car embargo on the Great Northern and 
the shortage on other lines. 

The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. is this week 
operating its lumber mill overtime to meet demands for ship 
and airplane material. 

The new Vincent shingle mill at Anacortes is now prac- 
tically completed, at a cost of $25,000. It has been equipped 
with modern machinery in each department and replaces the 
mill destroyed by fire several months ago. 

About 90 percent of the loggers and millworkers of What- 
com County are enrolling this week in the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen under the urgings of Lieut. J. J. 
Crell and H. T. Hanover, of the United States signal corps, 
who have been addressing them during the noon hours. 

Charles F. Nolte, president of the Mogul Logging Co., has 
been named to take charge of the war savings and thrift 
stamps campaign to be conducted in Whatcom County, which 
has been asked to invest $1,360,200 in them during the next 
year. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Dec. 15.—Today there is almost a total absence of box cars, 
report shingle manufacturers, for the acute condition noted 
in transportation two weeks ago and which was temporarily 
relieved about a week ago by the placing at shippers’ dis- 
posal of a certain number of enclosed empties has returned. 
Cc. O. Martin, of the Northern Pacific Railway Co., said that 
road is receiving a few cars daily, tho the percentage shows 
far more open than enclosed cars. Those available are 
snapped up to ship Government orders, consequently those 
left to commercial business are few and far between. The 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul roads explain that when possible they 
endeavor to aid the shingle mills, tho opportunities to divert 
empty box cars to red cedar plants daily are growing more 
difficult. 

This condition, reports the C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., 
has caused shingle mill storage capacity to be badly blocked, 
and there is every indication that numerous cedar mills will 
be unable to run up to the usual holiday closing period. <A 
slight demand for shingles is reported, altho this is the sea- 
son when demand drops to a minimum. Shingle logs are re- 
ported high, tho sufficiently plentiful to fill demand. The 
Government’s action in commandeering shipping facilities for 
fir, report shingle manufacturers, has seriously crippled the 
red cedar roofing business, until the outlook, unless relief is 
afforded, appears gloomy. 

Fir mills, including the two Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 
plants, Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Clark-Nickerson Lumber Co., 
Eelipse Lumber Co., Canyon Lumber Co. and the Crown Lum- 


ber Co., are busy with Government orders and, of course, ob- 


tain plenty of cars for those shipments. 

A. P. Braun, sales manager for the Walrath & Sherwood 
Lumber Co., of Omaha, Neb., was in Everett this week, while 
on a tour of the Northwest, where his concern buys much of 
its lumber. Mr. Braun said that on account of severe storms 
and low temperature, lumber in the middle West is very quiet 
temporarily; but that prospects are promising for an early 
spring trade. 

The saw and planing departments of the Clough-Hartley 
Co. closed down Saturday. The reason given was the scarcity 
of cars and logs. ‘To offset this closing, the company resumed 
operation in its 10-block electric cedar shingle department, 
which had been inactive for some time. The steam-powered 
shingle mill is running. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 15.—The establishment of a Government office on 
Grays Harbor to pass upon all fir lumver orders is expected 
as a result of the recent embargo placed upon that wood. This 
office, it is understood, will give preference to all Government 
orders and will hold up those not deemed of importance in 
the war. Lumbermen here do not think the embargo will 
work a serious hardship on the mills and believe it will work 
out satisfactorily in time. Millmen here for some time have 
given Government orders the preference. Offshore as well as 
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Speaking of 
Durability 
How’s This? 


In 1885, the Valley Lumber Co., 
of Hillsboro, N. D., commenced 
selling *A* Red Cedar Shingles 
and they state that many of the 
roofs laid at that time are still in 
use and the shingles in good 
condition. 


Red Cedar 


Siding and Shingles 


are two items that you should 
have good stocks of because they 
offer builders wood that defies 
the elements. Get our prices 
today. 


MIXED CARS ONLY 


Fred K. Baker 
Lumber Co. 


EVERETT, 
WASH. 








Less Gita Shipments 


REDWOOCD 


The large stocks carried at our Chicago warehouse 
suggest prompt service on any quantity of Redwood 
you may need. Buy it right by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw Kansas City 


LONG FIR JOISTS ~.... 
ano BIG TIMBERS “= 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 


California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 








yaros: HB. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 




























LOGGING anv LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesang and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. ‘This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and pacman. | + gga 7 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pu 

and po Ion ules industries. Cloth, id, $5.22. 
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WE saw large and long 

| ship timbers from the 

| finest yellow fir logs 
in the world. 


Write or wire us when quick 
service is required. 


Western 
Lumber Co. 


| Aberdeen, Washington 


























You Should Investigate 
the Guarantee Back of 


“Carpenter's Pride’ 
6” Red Cedar Siding 


We make it in three grades 
—all 100% vertical grain— 
and even the lowest grade is 
guaranteed to lay 4 inches clear to the weather. 
It is made on special machines, trimmed per- 
fectly smooth and is truly the finest Red 
Cedar Siding on the market. 





We are also making our special 
“Beaver” and “Premium” brand 
shingles as usual and always 
have cars in transit. 


Write or wire your orders. 


L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. 


“The Premium Shingle Pioneers” 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


Repesentatives: 
Smith-Carothers Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., in Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and Maryland. 


Herbert Gallagher, 
34 Carleton St., 
Newton, Mass., in 
New England, 














MANUFACTURERS 








We Have a Good Transit 


Line of 


XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” 


Can make Quick Shipment 
of Mixed Cars of 
XXXXX No. 1 BC Clears 5-2—16” 
XX BC Clears 5-2—16” 
XXX B C Clears 6-2—16” 
Yx4,5 & 6” BC RC Siding and 
Clapboards—redressed and rebutted. 


Write for prices. 


Lester W. David Lbr. Co. 


544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 


EXPORTERS 
SaddddIHs 














MERCHANTS 














OUR 
Matchless Brand Clears 
Make Lasting Friends. ee » 


Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 


FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 


Flooring. Drop Siding, Boards, Siding, 
Cates, Cinema Shiplap. “RITE-GRADE” 
and Lumber. Shingles. 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











domestic shipments of course will be affected. Vessels load- 
ing fir for foreign ports will have to secure special permission 
before they can be cleared with their foreign cargoes and it is 
possible fir cargoes going foreign or offshore will be curtailed, 
especially of timbers of large size. 

The statement that an embargo has been placed on rived 
spruce airplane stock by the Government means that all rived 
spruce will be commandeered. No price has been fixed at 
this writing and this fact will likely cause a slowing up of 
activity as rived spruce men say they can not deliver it for 
$105 a thousand, which is the price of sawn spruce. A better 
price for rived spruce is expected as much more good stock 
can be obtained from it than from the sawn article. 

Announcement is made that the Donavan Lumber Co., of 
this city, will increase its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$400,000. President Donavan, who is on the Sound at pres- 
ent, is expected to make some announcement as to the com- 
pany’s plans when he returns. Vice President William 
Donavan, jr., joined the naval militia here some time prior to 
the breaking out of the war and is now on one of the training 
ships at Mare Island, Cal. 

A subscription of nearly $1,000 was taken here for the 
Halifax relief fund. All of the mill companies subscribed 
$25. The entire amount was raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tions and no offer was made otherwise. 

Since the taking over of the Aberdeen ship yards by Grant 
Smith & Co. several months ago many thousand dollars have 
been expended in new equipment. The new company has 
contracts for eight Government ships, three of which are 
under way and a fourth will be started in a short time. All 
of the slips for launching have been reinforced and the im- 
provements made will represent at least a cash outlay of 


$100,000. 
KALISPELL, MONT. 


Dec. 15.—It is quite remarkable in the western part of the 
State that so many of the mills are still operating. The 
Libby Lumber Co., the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Lumber 
Department, the Polleys Lumber Co., the Western Lumber 
Co., and the Eureka Lumber Co. are all running day shift, 
and the Somers Lumber Co. is running day and night. The 
Somers Lumber Co., Somers, Mont., and the Baird-Harper 
Lumber Co., Warland, Mont., are also running their sub- 
sidiary mills in the immediate vicinities, and all these plants 
will operate until it freezes up; but it is quite likely that the 
Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, Mont., will run all winter. 

The car shortage, especially on the Great Northern in this 
State, is quite severe. The mills are not receiving enough 
1ailroad equipment to take care of their business, and little 
lumber is moving to points outside the State. There does 
not seem to be any indication of change in price, but if there 
is any change it is sure to be upward. 

The Baird-Harper Lumber Co.’s mill at Warland, Mont., is 
progressing rapidly. The frame work is about done, and the 
builders are now setting the boilers, and some of the machin- 
ery has already arrived. The company expects to operate 
early in the spring. 

Kenneth Ross, manager of the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., Lumber Department, at Bonner; W. R. Ballord, manager 
of the Somers Lumber Co., Somers, Mont., and F. D. Becker, 
secretary of the Montana Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Kalispell, were in Spokane Friday and Saturday of last week 
attending the conference of lumbermen. ‘There were two rep- 
resentatives of the Government present, Dr. Parker, of the 
labor bureau, and Dr. Suzzalo, president of the University of 
Washington and also chairman of the Washington State 
Council of National Defense. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dee. 15.—San Francisco’s bank clearings during the last 
week amounted to $101,523,000, a gain of $21,837,000 over 
last year. 

As the year draws toward its close the conditions which 
have predominated in the local lumber market during the last 
three months have become intensified. The market is firmer 
than ever; all kinds of transportation equipment is scarcer, 
and lumber is harder to get from the northern mills. Prices 
on fir, redwood and white and sugar pine have an advancing 
tendency. Following the advances on California pine and Doug- 
las fir, an advance of $2 on common redwood has just become 
effective, and the wholesalers find no difficulty in making sales 
at the new prices. Some changes have been made in the 
discount sheet on the eastern rail List No. 1117, which super- 
seded No. 1115 on Dec. 6. 

Redwood is in good demand for railroad work and for Gov- 
ernment purposes. A local firm has just secured a Govern- 
ment order for 1,000,000 feet for shipment to Honolulu. 

The offshore freight market is firm, with a few new char- 
ters announced lately. There is no increase in the supply of 
tonnage for export shipments of lumber and offshore lumber 
freight rates continue very high. Coasting lumber freights 
continue very firm with practically no increase in steam 
schooner tonnage available. Coastwise freight quotations re- 
main at $6 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco and $7 to southern California ports, but some firms are 
getting $1 more for vessels. The regular quotations are ex- 
pected to advance as much as $1 or $2 very soon. 

Edward A. Christenson, head of the firm of Sudden & Chris- 
tenson, this city, has returned from an extensive eastern 
trip. He spent some time in Washington, D. C., and New 
York in connection with the sale of vessels to the French in- 
terests and looked over the eastern ship building situation. 
sefore leaving the East, Mr. Christenson secured the per- 
mission of the United States authorities to transfer his two 
steam schooners Hdna Christenson and Robert C. Sudden to 
the French Government. It is understood that these vessels 
can be adapted to carrying coal as well as lumber. 

Walter 8S. Scammel, a shipping man of this city, has pur- 
chased the wooden schooner William C. Burnham, which re- 
cently was built in the East and is now lying in Seattle. The 
purchase price, which is reported as $125,000, will include 
the cost of installing auxiliary engines. 

The Red River Lumber Co. has revised its price list on 
white and sugar pine lumber to conform with the present 
market conditions. Effective Dec. 15, prices will be about 
$1 higher on several items. Several other white and sugar 
pine manufacturers announced advances around Dec. 1. 

According to advices from Sisson, Siskiyou County, the 
Rainbow Mill & Lumber Co. will rebuild its sawmill which 
was destroyed by fire last August, within a few days after 
its completion. The management plans to complete the new 
plant on the old site, one mile from Siskiyou Station, in 
time for its operation early next season. 

Advices from Redding say that the California Box Co. is 
now operating the M. A. Burns Lumber Co.’s box factory at 
Castle Rock, Cal., under a lease. The officers of the new 
concern, Which is an offshoot of the Euwana Box Co., of 
Klamath Falls, are: President, C. B. Crisler; vice president, 
C. H. Daggett; secretary, Fred Shallock, and superintendent, 
W. C. Bartlett. 

Charles H. Greenfield, jr., son of Charles H. Greenfield, well 
known retail lumber dealer at St. Helena, Cal., has been trans- 
ferred from the cavalry to Co. A, 145th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, at Linda Vista, Cal. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 17.—During the last few weeks a number of yellow 
pine manufacturers of east Texas were forced to withdraw 
from the market as a result of the heavy demand for maie- 
rial and the scarcity of cars and are now returning to the 
field slowly. During this period, yard stock especially showed 
sudden activity after a long period of quiet and prices have 
rapidly increased. ‘The car shortage is as severe as ever, 
altho some relief has been afforded by the shipment of a 
large number of box cars to this part of the country to aid 
the movement of lumber for the Government, chiefly for 
ship yard material. 

Labor troubles at the local ship yards where wooden ye; 
sels are under construction have been satisfactorily adjusted. 
Following the visit of G. W. Musser, of the United States Dy 
partment of Labor, the threatened strike at Orange has been 
postponed. Government ship builders in the Emergenc,; 
Fleet district between the Mississippi and the Rio Grande 
at a meeting recently held in Houston with Charles N. 
Crowell, district superintendent, reached an agreement in- 
creasing the pay of laborers at the ship yards from 10 to 29 
percent. 

A contract for the equipment of eight steel ships amount 
ing to $2,500,000 has been awarded to the International M» 
rine Iron Works, of this city, controlled by Henry Piagzgi». 
The ships are now being built at Pascagoula, Miss., by the 
International Shipbuilding Co., an allied company which is 
constructing a number of Government vessels. The Houston 
Car Wheel & Machine Co. has also been given contracts by 
the Government to install the machinery in the wooden ve: 
sels now being built on the Ship Channel. 

The Houston Shipbuilding Co. has just been organized to 
establish a plant here for the construction of ocean going 
wooden barges. The company has leased a 5-acre tract on the 
Ship Channel and work is already under way. The company 
is headed by Arthur Boyce, of Dallas, vice president of the 
3urton Lumber Co. Plans are also rapidly being shaped 
for the establishment of a new ship building plant at Orange, 
with Capt. Fred Swailes, formerly with the Internationa], 
and Capt. C. I. Neilsen as the managers and builders. 

Work on the wooden vessels being built for the Govern- 
ment by the firm of Heidenfels Bros. at Rickport is progress- 
ing rapidly, the keel of the first vessel having been laid 


Monday. 
BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Dec. 17.—With a growing demand for all kinds of lumber 
and timber and with the freight car situation gradually 
growing tighter, lumber manufacturers of the Beaumont 
milling district face a problem the seriousness of which is 
fully appreciated by every member of the trade. City and 
country retail lumber dealers in north Texas, Oklahoma and 
the middle West are simply “crying” for lumber to replenish 
their depleted stocks, and yet the volume of yard stocks moy 
ing from the mills is so small that most of the planers have 
been closed down more than half the time. Lumbermen say 
it is not advisable to operate their planers beyond their 
ability to deliver the output. Large Government orders, 
mostly for ship building material and timbers and lumber 
for constructing barges, warehouses and other buildings in 
connection with war preparations, continue to pour in and 
this class of shipments is moving fairly promptly, altho dur- 
ing the last week several Government orders have been de 
layed because of the lack of sufficient cars to move them. 

Railroad companies themselves are absolutely without mate 
rial to repair their bridges and tracks, altho some of the larg: 
trunk lines have been buying small quantities of shortleat 
lumber to meet emergencies. All longleaf pine timbers are 
being turned out for Government use. The commercial trade 
is marking time, awaiting its turn. 

Prices on all classes of lumber and timber are stiffening, 
some manufacturers reporting today that the market is up 
from $1.50 to $2 a thousand. 


The strength of the demand for yard stocks is indicated by . 


the fact that a number of orders were received by wire by 
local mills during the last few days and most of these orders 
were rejected because of the inability to deliver them. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 17.—Messrs. C. E. Klumb, J. B. Newton and Secretary 
Carl Speh, members of the committee recently appointed by 
the Turpentine & Rosin Producers’ Association to secure sub 
scriptions to a fund for advertising purposes, left the latter 
part of the week for southeastern naval stores territory to 
confer with naval stores operators regarding the advertising 
campaign. Their first conference was held at Pensacola last 
Saturday. Another meeting is scheduled at Jacksonville for 
today, and a third is to be held at Savannah on Dec. 19. LL. 
R. Putman, the Southern Pine Association’s director of aci- 
vertising and trade extension work, is accompanying the 
committee. 

E. C. Runte, district passenger agent of the Louisville 
Nashville Railroad, who for several years has personally cor 
ducted the Louisiana contingent of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association to its semiannual meeting at Jaci 
sonville, Fla., was the honoree of a presentation ceremony i 
the association offices here last Friday. On behalf of the 
cypress travelers, Secretary Watson presented Mr. Runte wit! 
a gold watch fob, as a token of appreciation for his efficient, 
courteous and altogether satisfactory handling of the annua! 
expeditions to Jacksonville. The railroad man’s middie 
initial was hitched to a new and appropriate title, for tle 
fob bore this inscription: ‘Ernest Cypress Runte.” 

News that the Federal Shipping Board had allotted $3,360.- 
000 for the construction of tugs and barges to ply the Miv- 
sissippi River aroused lively interest in local business circles, 
tho there is some disappointment over the intimation that the 
proposed equipment will be used on the upper reaches of the 
river. Intensified car shortage always, and naturally, directs 
attention to the river route, but the efforts to revive the river 
traffic between New Orleans and St. Louis have not bee 
strikingly successful, to put it mildly, thus far. The hope is 
expressed that the Government board may assist in restoring 
the lower river to service if it has decided to finance the con- 
struction of equipment for the upper stretches. Several ex- 
perimental shipments of lumber by barge were made last sum- 
mer, and others were talked of. But the fact that in most 
cases the lumber must be moved by rail to the wharves, loaded 
aboard the barge, then unloaded at the river port of destina- 
tion and reloaded aboard the cars to final destinations, has 
made the handling costs a problem and a stumbling block. 
There are lumbermen, however, who believe that this obstacle 
can be overcome by the economies of modern handling equip- 
ment, especially where stock is moved to wholesale or dis- 
tributing yards in up-river ports. If the Government once 
undertakes to give substantial aid and encouragement to the 
redevelopment of river transportation and car shortage con- 
tinues acute, it is well within the range of possible things that 
lumber will be one of the commodities to contribute cargo in 
important volume to the barges on their up-river voyages. 

Frederic Wilbert and R. H. Downman, prominent cypress 
manufacturers, are named among the directors of the Lake- 
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side Live Stock Co., recently incorporated here with a capital 
of $2,100,000, to develop a stock-raising project on 13,000 
acres of land fronting on Lake Pontchartrain, near West End. 

The building statistics for New Orleans register a marked 
decline by comparison with corresponding months in earlier 
years. Contractors and realty dealers admit that new con- 
struction is quiet, but attribute it to the war situation. They 
foresee, however, a lively demand in the commercial and 
manufacturing districts which can be remodeled to suit mod- 
ern needs, and explain that architects are advising their 
clients to remodel rather than undertake new construction. 

The New Orleans Association of Commerce is calling the 
attention of its members engaged in export trade to the fol- 
lowing communication, received last week from the chartering 
committee of the Federal Shipping Board: ‘‘This committee 
would much appreciate your calling to the attention of your 
yembers that charters of American or foreign tonnage, to be 
effective, must be approved by the committee, and request you 
kindly to impress upon owners and charterers that it is most 
important all charters that are now being carried out or about 
io be entered into will have to be filed at the office of this 
committee, room 409, customhouse, New York City. Unless 
aforesaid charters have such approval vessels will be unable 
io obtain bunker coal or ship’s stores.’’ 

I. A. McKoy, inventor of a turpentine cup extensively used 
in southern naval stores operations, has accepted the manage- 
ment of the Moore Rotary Stump Cutter Co., and it is an- 
nounced that several improvements have been devised for the 
machine, Chief among these is its transfer from wheel to 
caterpillar traction rig, which will reduce the ground pres- 
sure exerted by the machine, both in locomotion and while in 
operation. During a recent demonstration of the wheel-type 
machine, conducted at Marston, near Bogalusa, the time re- 
quired to cut and remove stumps of average diameter varied 
from one minute to a minute and forty seconds, and it is 
claimed that the machine can bore out stumps in an ordinary 
field at the rate of two and one-half minutes, which includes 
the time required to move it from stump to stump. The 
machine has a rotary cutter-head equipped with cutter knives 
and large enough to bore a stump 35 inches in diameter. It 
cuts out the taproot as deep as 18 inches below the surface. 
By a suction device, the shavings and cutting from the stump 
are drawn off into containers, for reduction and recovery of 
iis resin and other commercially valuable content. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 17.—The lumber market in this territory is firm and 
steady, with gradually increasing prices, a good demand and 
the car situation improved. The orders in the main are for 
yard stocks coming from west of the river, and, while the 
demand is general and for all dimensions the greatest request 
is for boards from four inches up, any grade, especially 6- 
inch fencing and 6-, 8- and 10-inch shiplap. Some of the 
smaller mills are cutting a great deal of derrick timber for 
the Oklahoma fields. 

The railroads are buying some small stuff and have some 
orders asking for car and bridge material, but the mills re- 
quest that the Emergency Fleet Corporation approve these 
orders before they are filled. 

Practically all of the lumber is sold on Government con- 
tract, tho since the completion of the local camps the yards 
are filling up. However, the recent awards of seven new 
aviation camps, six of which will be in the southern States, 
will assist in reducing stocks again. 

The improved condition in the car situation is due to local 
causes: the return of empties from southern Government 
camps and the release of a great many cane cars. It has 
caused some mills, however, to ship more during the last week 
than any other week for several months. One mill reports 
that it shipped twice the usual amount and yet cars are only 
60 percent of normal. 

The labor situation is better than for months, but there is 
no surplus, and some mills are not able to make full time on 
account of short crews. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Dec. 18.—Most mills not cutting Government material 
will close down for a week or more during the holidays and 
all would like to close down, but those having Government 
orders will lose but little time, as both employees and em- 
ployers are doing their best to get out the amount of ship 
stock needed each day. Orders are still piling up at the 
mills ; however, not many new orders are expected during the 
next two weeks. The car situation is gradually growing 
worse and lumber sold to private parties is moving slowly. 

T. O. Watkins, of this city, but for the last year general 
superintendent for the W. M. Carney Mill Co. at Atmore, 
Ala., has severed his connection with that concern and has 
taken charge of operations of the Coosa Mill Co., Wetumpka, 
Ala, This company is building several miles of railroad and 
expects to put its mill on double shift and cut strictly Gov- 


ernment stock. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


Dec. 17.—Reports in this section show an active demand for 
shed and yard stock but in view of the ever-increasing de- 
mand from Government sources and of the car situation a 
comparatively small amount of new business has been 
booked, Prices hold firm and most manufacturers look for 
better times with the shipping to southern ports of large 
quantities of material intended for export, which will release 
what is hoped to be an abundance of rolling stock in this 
section. 

The volume of export business passing thru this port has 
increased somewhat during the last week and the prospects 
are good for a strong finish for 1917. There are at present 
four steamers and seven sailing vessels in port loading or to 
load, the largest number on hand at one time for several 
months. The demand for export stock is still good, and far 
in excess of the supply, and prevailing prices show no signs 
of declining from their present high level. The dominant 
factor in this branch of the lumber industry is the continued 
scarcity of tonnage, but with foreign vessels now indulging 
in coastwise trade and new bottoms launched with periodical 
regularity, it is hoped that some improvement will become 
evident before long. 

Kastern capitalists have become interested in securing a 
site for a ship building plant on the Back Bay of Biloxi and 
to this end one or two prominent citizens of that city are eén- 
deavoring to raise sufficient funds to purchase a site which 
will be tendered the new concern free of charge. No definite 
details are available at present, but the new plant, if erected, 
will give employment to about 2,000 men and additionally 
benefit the community. 

The International Shipbuilding Co. (Henry Piaggio) has 
begun work on the extension of its ship yard at Pascagoula, 
having acquired by purchase an additional river frontage of 
1,800 feet and a depth of 1,100 feet. The yard now has an 
aggregate frontage on the East Pascagoula River of 3,400 
feet with an average depth of 1,200, or approximately 120 
acres. The new land is being cleared off and preparations 
are under way for the construction of steel ships of approxi- 





mately 6,000 tons deadweight, of which four will be started 
at once. 

The International company already has under construction 
five wooden ships of 3,600 tons each and purposes to build a 
number of the same size as soon as material and workmen 
can be secured. A 2-story building has been erected, in the 
basement of which all waste material will be used in the 
construction of yawl boats and fishing smacks. The new con- 
struction planned will require about 3,000 men additional to 
those now employed, and in order to take care of as many as 
possible at the yard there have already been erected a 50-room 
hotel and numerous cottages to which probably will be added 
additional buildings as required. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 17.—Logging conditions are reported as almost ideal 
in the northern Minnesota woods, if only there was an ade- 
quate supply of labor. The recent severe cold weather froze 
the swamps, which were open when the first heavy. snow fell 
in October, and now there is a fine bottom for timber opera- 
tions. There is sufficient snow to make good roads but not 
too much. The labor situation, however, presents a serious 
proposition. Hardly any camps are properly supplied and 
wages are so high that many men quit work after getting a 
check for one month’s pay and drift along to the next camp 
to see whether they can not get more money. The winter’s 
log output is certain to be much less than operators had 
planned on and probably will be the lightest on record. 

Arthur R. Rogers, of the Rogers Lumber Co., has returned 
from Washington, D. C., where as chairman of the Liberty 
Loan committee for this Federal reserve district he took 
part in a conference with Secretary W. G. McAdoo. E. J. 
Carpenter, of the Carpenter-Lamb Co., who is a member of 
the district committee, also attended the conference. 

Ben H. Hazen, general manager of the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., was here last week conferring with C. M. 
Rohne, its sales representative here, and went from here 
farther east on a business trip. 

H. 8. Brooks, of the Brooks-Scanlon Co., Bend, Ore., paid a 
visit to the company’s headquarters here the other day on his 
return from an eastern business trip. 

J. A. McCampbell has resigned his connection with the 
H. O. Seifert Co., of Everett, and is now representing the 
Old Oregon Lumber Co, in territory east of the Mississippi 
River, with headquarters here. 

Frank M. Pew, who has been representative of the Gaynor 
Lumber Co., of Sioux City, in this market, has enlisted in the 
army as a forester and left for the training camp last week, 
expecting to be in France in a few weeks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 18.—The inventory and holiday season has brought 
some dullness into the market, accentuated by the severe cold 
weather which still prevails, and lumbermen have had a little 
time to do their Christmas shopping early. Despite this the 
market has shown no disposition to sag, and where advances 
have not already been put into effect prices have held very 
firm and in many cases show a tendency to advance. A 
rather surprising thing is that with every jobber or manufac- 
turer worried half to death about the car situation, there are 
many country dealers who refuse to take the shortage seri- 
ously, asserting that the wholesalers are using that argument 
as camouflage for higher prices. This has been remarked by 
several lumbermen here in the last week. Pinned down, these 
country dealers admit they can see evidences of a car short- 
age outside their own trade and that the papers are full of it, 
but they seem to cling to the idea that lumber mills are 
especially favored. 

Lumbermen here are of two minds about what the new 
year will bring forth. Many of them fear that building will 
be held back by war conditions and that only necessary con- 
struction will be undertaken. Kansas City building permits 
for November totaled a little over $1,000,000, but four-fifths 
of that was for one building. Outside the oil “boom” towns 
there is little building, except in Oklahoma, where winter con- 
ditions are not so adverse. 

A service flag with 150 stars, the largest in Kansas City, 
was hung today from the general offices of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. on the eighth floor of the R. A. Long Building. 
Each star represents an employee of the company, from the 
offices, the manufacturing or the retail department of the com- 
pany. Room has been left for additional stars, as a large 
number of young men in the company’s employ are subject 
to the next draft. Both of Mr. Long’s sons-in-law also are 
in service, Commander Hayne Ellis in the navy and Lieut. 
Ralph P. Combs in the army. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 17.—Judging from the volume of sales made last week 
the manufacturers of North Carolina pine fared somewhat 
better than they did the first week in the month, but, on the 
other hand, weather conditions etc. have been such as prac- 
tically to put many of them out of commission. A heavy 
snowstorm followed by heavy rains and extreme cold weather 
made it a rather impossible task to maintain woods operations 
or even secure sufficient labor at milling plants to continue 
regular operations. Production therefore has been practi- 
cally suspended and the results of the storm will be felt for 
the remainder of this month. In addition, the mills are hav- 
ing their fuel troubles and many have been forced to use wood 
for fuel both at the plants and in the woods where heretofore 
they have used coal. The railroad situation because of the 
storm has become worse. Some mills report inability by the 
roads to take care of real Government business offered them 
at this time, altho more hopeful reports have been received 
regarding the Hagerstown route during the last two or three 
days. 

The sale of rough pine about equaled that of the previous 
week, altho there was a very light demand for the better 
grades, a falling off in the buying of 4/4 edge box, with a 
slight increase in sales of 4/4 edge culls and the stock sizes 
of box lumber. Most of the business placed recently has 
been in Baltimore and Philadelphia and some heavy cargoes 
have been sold for prompt delivery. The price of low grade 
rough lumber as evidenced from recent sales appears to be 
advancing. Four-quarter edge box sold in large lots from 
$27.50 to $28.50; 6-inch box, $28.50 to $29.50; 8-inch, $29.50 
to $30.50; 10-inch, $30.50 to $31.50; 12-inch, $31.50 to 
$32.50; 4/4 edge culls, $25.50 to $26.50; 4/4 edge red heart, 
$23.50 to $24.50. Box bark strips still move out slowly with 
prices showing no appreciable change one way or the other. 

In dressed lumber the demand is far from what the oper- 
ators would like to see it altho a few mills have been fortu- 
nate, if it can be termed so, to take on some rather large 
orders for No. 4 flooring and roofers for future delivery cover- 
ing as far ahead as six months. The chances are these sales 
are good, for the prices received were better than other mills 
are securing for prompt delivery. The lower grades of 
dressed stock seem to come in for more attention than the 
uppers at this time. Prices are being well maintained and 
the operators feel they will have very little trouble securing 
present values and in case of a better demand secure more 
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money for their stock. A contract sale of 1,000,000 feet of 
roofers was made recently on the basis of $30.50 for 6-inch, 
$31.50 for 8-inch, $32.50 for 10-inch, and $33.50 for 12-inch. 
This sale will undoubtedly have a strengthening effect on the 
market. All the prices quoted above are f.o.b. Norfolk. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 17.—This city, like others, has been seriously affected 
by searcity of coal during the last week, and as a result of 
the suspension of industrial activities, which included some 
of the biggest plants in or near Baltimore, there is a 
prospect that various construction projects will be deferred. 
That the fuel situation is likely to have an important bearing 
upon the activities that call for the use of lumber seems cer- 
tain, and the building of houses of all kinds is also bound to 
be affected. Moreover, the exceptionally severe weather that 
has prevailed here during the last week has interfered with 
outdoor work, halting the carpenters and others. 

There is no improvement in the car situation and the 
freight embargoes, which are curtailing the lumber shipments 
fully as much as before. Most of the dealers here have 
orders enough in hand to bring the volume of business up 
to very impressive proportions, but they can get neither cars 
nor permits to have shipments forwarded, and they say that 
conditions seem to be getting worse instead of better. 

To the curtailment of activity attributable to his cause 
must be added the normal holding back toward the end of the 
year, when buyers hesitate about entering into new commit- 
ments, and when the volume of business is reduced without 
any special contributing factors. 

The Jackson Lumber Co., which operates a big sawmill at 
Lockhart, Ala., and has its headquarters there, but also main- 
tains Baltimore connections, held its annual meeting Dec. 11, 
at Lockhart, which was attended from here by E. E. Jackson 
and Richard N. Jackson, officers of the company. The yearly 
reports were submitted, showing that the company had en- 
joyed a fairly prosperous twelve months, but the uncertainty 
of the outlook was also emphasized. 

The E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., which put into operation 
last summer a big saw and planing mill plant at Riderwood, 
Ala., is changing one side of the mill to cut heavy timbers, 
suitable for ship construction and other purposes. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Dec. 17.—Work on the Winchester & Western Railroad will 
not be abandoned during the winter, but on the contrary a 
larger force of men will be employed, according to W. B. 
Cornwell, president of the road. This road will open up an 
immense tract of timber, said to be the only virgin tract in 
this section of the country. Corporations have already been 
chartered for the development of the resources of the section 
opened by the road. A large sawmill will be operated at 
Wardensville, where timber recently was sold to Moore & 
Keppel, of Pennsylvania, for $285,000. 

Plans to carry the Red Cross seal campaign to the most 
remote lumber camps in the southern section of West Vir- 
ginia were perfected at a meeting of the Cabell County or- 
ganization at Huntington. To carry out the plan workers 
are being sent out with instructions to reach the most iso- 
lated logging camps, where the workers are told of the great 
necessity of raising funds for the Red Cross organization. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 17.—The market was inactive last week, with the ex- 
ception of the regular Government movement. Inquiries 
from domestic buyers were heavy, but these could not find 
placement, this despite the fact that the prices offered by 
this class of buyers showed sharp advances over Government 
prices. 

Assistant Purchasing Agent Paxton of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board came down from Washington last week to speed 
up the shipment of lumber and piling for the Hog Island ship 
yard. He complained that this lumber was not moving as 
freely as it should, but inquiry among the representative 
shippers present at a meeting called upon Mr. Paxton’s 
request developed the fact that practically the full quota 
of this stock had already been cut and a large part of it 
has been on skids awaiting cars. This put the matter 
squarely up to the Government. The car situation is bad 
and the embargo is still worse. The shippers are powerless 
to circumvent either of these evils and Mr. Paxton promised 
that the Government should know that the lumbermen had 
done their part well and faithfully. He said that he felt 
that when he lays the situation squarely before the Govern- 
ment the congestion will be relieved. 

The labor situation is still bad. Altho the big quarter- 
master’s training camp at Jacksonville is practically com- 
pleted, thus releasing many thousands of laborers and me- 
chanics, this labor has as yet not found its way to any 
extent to the sawmills. Most mills are short-handed and are 
seriously impeded in their operation thereby. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 18.—The lumber business has centered to a large ex- 
tent around manufacturing trade that is working on war 
orders, because that is the class of business that insures car 
supply and prompt shipment of stock. Any other demand is 
subject, as yet, to embargoes, interference from priority rules, 
and needless delays which make it trying to patience and good 
nature to do business at all. The railroad situation in the 
Pittsburgh territory, which is said to be the most affected 
of any in the country by congestion, has been making appre- 
ciable progress, but there is a stupendous amount of work 
remaining before freight will be moving anything like normal. 
For the moment, coal and food stuffs have the right of way 
and properly, too, but war orders get next place, and then 
comes a long wait for any chance to move ordinary business. 
The trade in Pittsburgh has been slowly accommodating 
itself to the most remarkable conditions ever known to exist 
in the country and some are hopeful as to the final showing 
to be made. The building movement so ably opened in the 
lumber circles is having no difficulty in impressing itself. 
There are signs everywhere of new interest being shown and 
association work is telling in its results. The whole question 
hinges around the ability to procure material and railroad 
facilities next spring when the building season is opened. 
The cold weather of the last fortnight closed many factories 
and mills, because fuel became scarce. 

Two important industrial developments in the Pittsburgh 
district are being prepared at present, one the construction 
of very large steel pipe mills at Warren, Ohio, for the Inter- 
national Steel & Rolling Mill Corporation, and which is to 
cost upward of $2,000,000, calling for much house building 
and general enlargement of that territory. The other is the 
ordering of the building of almost a duplicate plant for the 
Morgan Engineering Co. at Alliance, Ohio, with a floor space 
of 500,000 square feet, for the manufacture of gun carriages 
for the Government. This will duplicate the force of men 
employed and demand unusual housing efforts and create a 
demand for lumber as well. 

President H. A. Domhoff, of the Acorn Lumber Co., who 
has been in the West looking up Pacific coast stocks, has 





returned home impressed with the possibilities of the westerp 
lumber for Pittsburgh. The tight grip the Government has, 
however, on all lumber production in that country makes 
shipments for the time rather uncertain, he said. President 
Cc. V. McCreight, of the Ricks McCreight Lumber Co., is jin 
the South on a business trip and will be gone for some weeks, 
F. R. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co., returned from 
an eastern trip this week, including a visit to Washington, 
where he went in the interest of Pittsburgh wholesalers j), 
connection with Government business. W. H. Schuette, o/ 
the W. H. Schuette Lumber Co., has also returned from the 


East. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 17.—Shipping conditions are the main topic of con- 
versation among lumbermen here. The volume of lumber 
moving will apparently be much less this month than last, 
for some of the gateways to the north that were open most 
of last month will be shut up tight most of this month. 
Commercial shipments will be very low and the volume of 
Government business will be reduced because the places th«| 
deliveries are to be made to have become clogged with lumb: 
for the jobs. Several miles of sidings near here are said to |i 
largely filled with material for Government work, which hi« 
been rushed thru but can not be taken in. Some of. the 
larger yards still have a fair supply of lumber, but many o: 
the small yards are dangerously low, and to many the yer, 
continuance of business is a problem. 

The coal shortage is hitting this city hard and is slowin 
down the industrial life to a point that will have a litt 
easing effect on the demand for lumber, but the genera! 
demand is still strong, and prices are hardly questioned i: 
delivery can be made. Hardwoods are gaining in deman:! 
as the supplies are diminishing, and it looks as if some oi 
the hardwood consuming industries would have to quit 
before long for lack of material. Demand for building lum 
ber has taken a spurt on the prospect of Government aii! 
to the industry because of the very pressing need of houses 
for Government workers. There has been some easing off in 
the demand for bill timbers and factory building sizes, but 
this is believed to be temporary, and the demand is stil! 
greater than the supply and prices are firm. Box and root 
ers in yellow and North Carolina pine are strong. Spruci 
maintains its recent rise and is still behind in supply. Hem 
lock is scarce and high. Cypress is in good demand at high 
prices. Lath and shingles are in demand out of proportion 
for the time of year and prices are high. 

It is estimated that 90 percent of the business being done 
by Philadelphia wholesalers is for the Government, and the 
few who have kept away from Government work find it 
hard to keep business from absolute stagnation. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Dec. 17.—Notwithstanding the reported material decrease 
in the export of yellow pine out of this port to Cuban ports 
by reason of the lack of bottoms, due to high freight rates, 
the official figures of exports from Mobile for November, an 
nounced today by the custom house, show that there has been 
an increase of over half a million dollars in the value of 
exports during the month over the previous one. The value 
of October exports reached in round numbers $3,500,000, 
while exports for November were in excess of $4,000,000 in 
round numbers. The bulk of the exports went to Cuba and 
England, being largely of yellow pine. 

The development by the Steel Corporation in the construc 
tion of its ship building plant here is being pushed as rapidly 
as possible, the number of laborers having increased during 
the last fortnight from 100 to about 600. The work is being 
retarded in a twofold way—by reason of lack of transporta 
tion facilities to the site and by lack of lumber. One of these 
will be overcome as soon as the temporary housing problem 
has been settled by the erection of many houses now in course 
of construction. Steps are also being taken to overcome the 
inability to secure lumber as rapidly as desired. 

The car situation, except for Government freight, is far 
from being satisfactory, and so the free movement of lumber 
shipments to the interior, as well as to the ports, suffers 
on this account, 

The fuel proposition is getting to be a serious one and 
today the fuel administrator ordered the shutting off of all 
electric signs and white ways’ lights for two nights in the 
week—-Thursdays and Sundays. Sawmills, not being de 
pendent on coal for fuel, will not suffer as much as other 
industries on this account. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dee. 19.—The receipts of lumber by lake for the season 
of 1917 were 48,001,000 feet, as compared with 67,706,000 
feet in 1916. The total was the smallest in a number of 
years. Lumber receipts shut off earlier than usual and no 
heavy supplies are on the docks waiting to be piled up in 
the yards. It is fortunate for the lumbermen that they 
got their stocks in early, for the weather of last week would 
have greatly hindered the unloading of vessels. Much snow 
has fallen and the temperature has been below freezing for 
about two weeks. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange held its December meeting 
last Thursday, J. B. Wall presiding in the absence of Presi 
dent Horace F. Taylor and Vice President C. W. Hurd. Not 
much business was done, tho word from President Taylor was 
received to the effect that he was able to show the Govern 
ment the claim the jobber has to recognition as a factor 
in the trade. The wholesale yards of the country are carry 
ing hundreds of millions of feet of hardwood stock, which is 
often in better shape than it is at the mills. 

Traveling salesmen in the far South find large amounts 
of longleaf pine in mill yards, especially in Alabama, lying 
there because the car supply is not sufficient to move it. 
This has a double action effect on the trade. Naturally the 
quantity would make prices weak, but the failure to fill orders 
makes them stronger. Wholesalers are fast coming to the 
conclusion that they must protect themselves by making 
all orders on them binding for only from thirty to sixty days. 
If they can not fill them in that time they declare them off. 

Nelson Marshall, city salesman for Palen & Burns for the 
last ten years, has been engaged by the Curtiss Aeroplane Co., 
on account of his special knowledge of hardwoods that go 
into the manufacture of flying machines. 

Buffalo building permits showed a very small total last 
weék, the number being thirty-two, with fifteen frame dwell- 
ings, and the costs $88,800. It has been such a stormy and 
cold week that little attention could be paid to building 
work and the general tendency is to suspend operations until 
more settled weather. Last year the weather at this time 
was much more favorable, and construction work was going 
ahead on a large scale. 

Buffalo will have a unique Christmas tree next week. It 
will be built up at the McKinley Monument, which will be 
covered by a green cloth to prevent marks or stains. Wooden 
braces will be fastened to the shaft and to these will be 
attached four big trees and smaller evergreens, thus giving 
the appearance of a great single tree. Christmas carols will 
be sung by the Buffalo Community Chorus, 
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A Government representative called on a number of local 
iumber yards last week in search of large timbers of any 
kind. He is said to have found a supply at two of the 
large wholesale yards here. It is supposed that the Govern- 
ment desires to use the timbers for ship building purposes. 

The fuel shortage at Dansville is to be solved by the use of 
wood. The mayor issued a call for wood and men to cut it 
and the timber from a 500-acre lot has been furnished, to- 
eether with the wood yard of A. H. Welch. It is estimated 
that thousands of loads can be cut from the property and it 
will be sold for just enough to cover expenses. The mayor 
»lans to place the matter in charge of village officials for 
the benefit of the public. 

Hugh McLean, son of Angus McLean, a member of the 
McLean Lumber Co., recently enlisted in the Canadian 
\rtillery and has sailed for France. 

Numerous lumber and coal dealers from Canada have been 
calling on the large coal companies here of late in search of 
inthracite coal. Among them last week was C. H. Taylor, 
of the Hamilton (Ont.) Lumber & Coal Co., who said that 
i great shortage prevailed in many towns. 

Davenport & Ridley report a slightly better movement 
of lumber from Canada than a short time ago. This firm 
has about 2,000,000 feet of white pine crating bought and 
reports an excellent demand. 

A shortage of kindling wood has been developing here 
lately because of the fuel shortage and one large concern 
in this line reports having been cleaned out of everything it 
had. A woodworking concern, running light for lack of cars 
to make shipment, has had to burn coal, because its ordinary 
supplies of wood and shavings for fuel have been insufficient. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Dee. 18.—Although prices remain good, the car situation 
is believed to be largely responsible therefor, it being prac- 
tically impossible to secure cars for lumber shipment from 
this point, except for Government orders. As a result of this 
a considerable quantity is being shipped out on barges over 
the Warrior River. The recent severe weather hampered 
operations to a limited extent among local manufacturers, 
altho no serious consequences resulted therefrom. There is 
little change in general conditions since last week. The 
market is steadily strengthening and good prices are secured 
from the interior trade. Regarding the car situation, a 
warning has been issued to shippers not to ship lumber to 
certain reconsigning points in Illinois, Kentucky and _ else- 
where, it being pointed out that the cars are liable to seizure 
by the Government at these points, and shippers are urged 
to bill shipments thru to destination wherever possible. Good 
prices continue to be offered in the eastern market. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 17.—The only obstruction to the lumber trade in this 
section is the car shortage, which is becoming more acute 
with each week that passes, with the result that several 
mills have been forced to close down until the supply of cars 
improves. Other mills are running half time only, hoping 
that the situation will be relieved. The railroads, however, 
will give no such encouragement whatever, and some go so 
far as to predict that the present shortage is only a sample 
of what the future will bring. Many of the line yard opera- 
tors, commission men and wholesalers are seeking to take 
advantage of the present limited supply by placing numerous 
large orders in hopes that delivery can be effected before 
the car supply becomes even more curtailed. No advanced 
prices on lumber for prompt delivery have been reported as 
yet, but such are expected to become general in a few weeks. 

The labor question seems to become more and more prob- 
lematical in this section, and many mills report themselves 
short-handed and without prospects of filling up the great 
gaps in their crews. Many of the men now on the job 
speak of taking up farming in the spring; and this prospective 
exodus to the soil threatens further to confuse the already 
complicated and grave labor situation. 

The Mexican market still remains unheard from, but the 
manufacturers keep on hoping that demand from this field 
will soon open up. The railroads continue to present large 
schedules calling for all grades and sizes, but the mills book 
very few of these orders, having all they can do to keep up 
with the Government's requirements of large timbers. Some 
mills, however, have been authorized by the Government to 
release such material as is deemed absolutely necessary to 
the railroads, and are now shipping this material for the 
carriers’ use. 

The local trade continues brisk and prices are advancing 
steadily. Several of the mills report that the present volume 
of their local sales by far exceeds that of several months 
ago. Building, both business and residence, has also 
shown a marked improvement. 

Stringers are in excellent demand and inquiries are received 
daliy asking for quotations on No. 1 square edge and sound 
and rough heart, 14-, 16- and 28-foot lengths. Caps also are 
in splendid request and prices are advancing daily. The 
movement is led by the 12x14-inch, 14-foot, and 14x14-inch, 
14-foot sizes. Rough heart is the most popular grade. Sills 
in the smaller sizes are called for heavily and prices here 
also are advancing. The 36- and 40-foot are the lengths 
leading in demand, and rough heart and No. 1 surfaced the 
grades. 

Ties are in a very much better market position than two 
weeks ago and prices are advancing according to the in- 
ereased demand. Sixx8-inch and 7x9-inch, S- and 9-foot 
lengths, have the greatest call. The Italian and French 
governments are in the market for many millions of ties, 
their orders calling for the 6xS8-inch, S8-foot 6-inch size. 
Switch ties are quieter than a few weeks ago, but prices 
nevertheless are advancing steadily. 

There has been a falling off in orders for silo stock, but 
this has not. affected prices, which on the contrary have a 
steady upward tendency. Most of this stock shipped goes to 
Indiana and Illinois. Several inquiries for silo stock have 
been received during the last week calling for several millions 
of feet, at very encouraging prices. Paving block stock also 
has met with a decrease in demand, but prices are up about 
$2. The volume of business in oil rig timbers shows a great 
increase, and prices keep pace. Most of this demand comes 
from Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri, the call from Louisiana 
showing but little change. 

Large timbers, such as 10x10-inch and larger, have a great 
call, but very few are being shipped, as the output of most 
mills goes to meet the requirements of the fleet schedules. 
No. 1 square edge and sound and rough heart are the grades 
called for more than any others. Smaller timbers, such as 
4x4-, 6x6- and 8x8-inch, are in large and steadily increas- 
ing demand, and prices have advanced to very encouraging 
figures. No. 1 surfaced and rough heart are the market 
leaders, the other grades also showing improved positions. 
Demand for dimension is splendid and prices strengthen 
weekly. The movement is led by the 16-foot length. Many 
of the mills are short of this length, and others are oversold. 
No. 1 dimension moves in larger quantities than for several 
months, and No. 2 could hardly be in better demand than 
it has been in for the last few weeks. Prices on all widths 


are advancing and are very satisfactory. Many mills report 
their stocks of No. 2 to be very low, some having but a 
few ears on their yards. No. 3 dimension still has a fair 
movement, and the increased prices show up well. All widths 
are very frequently called for. 

Car material, especially B&better and Nos. 1 and 2 siding, 
is in great demand, but without affecting prices. The de- 
mand for No. 1 decking, especially 2- and 3-inch, is improv- 
ing and prices are up about $2. There has been but little 
improvement in the movement of heart face decking, but 
prices hold strong and advance steadily. 

Plaster lath, both Nos. 1 and 2, are in a fair position both 
as to demand and prices, which are improving steadily. 
There is only a small movement, however, of Byrkit lath, 
at prices which are practically the same as heretofore. The 
call for casing and base continues good, with prices on 
both .4- and 6-inch and 8- and 10-inch advancing. Jambs, 
4- and 6-inch and 14, 1%- and 2-inch, have a fair move- 
ment at strengthening prices. Molding is in very good 
demand at advancing prices. 

Demand for No. 1 boards was better last week than it has 
been for, several months, all widths being called for fairly 
well, at prices that have advanced approximately $2. The 
1x12-inch width leads in the movement. No. 2 boards could 
hardly be in larger demand than they have enjoyed during 
the last few months. Prices show a marked increase. Stocks 
of No. 2 boards are very low at the mills, several reporting 
only one or two cars on hand, with little prospect of replen- 
ishing the supply. Onex8- and 1x12-inch widths are called 
for very frequently, and the 1x10-inch boards also make 
a good showing. No. 3 boards in all widths are moving 
much better than last week and prices are hardening steadily. 
Onex12-inch leads. No. 1 shiplap continues to move in 
large volume, and prices show a_ steady increase. 
Onex8-inch is leading in demand, with 1x10-inch showing 
up better each week. Onex12-inch still moves slowly. No. 
2 shiplap is in a demand that could not be improved upon: 
all widths are being called for frequently. Prices have 
advanced about $2 during the last two weeks. If the present 
demand continues the volume shipped from this section dur- 
ing December will by far exceed that shipped in any other 
one month for several months. Stocks of No. 2 are very 
low at most mills. Demand for No. 3 shiplap continues to 
improve, and prices show a very satisfactory advance. One 
x8-inch leads in the movement. No. 1 fencing is in excellent 
demand and prices are climbing steadily. Onex4- and 1x6- 
inch lead in the demand, with the other workings, such as 
center matched, growing in volume each week. No. 2 
fencing continues to hold its former place as to demand, and 
prices are showing a marked advance. Onex4- and 1x6-inch 
lead in shipments, with the other workings being called for 
frequently. Stocks on hand at the various mills show that 
this item is very scarce. Demand for No. 3 fencing im- 
proves weekly and prices also show a very good advance. 
B&better surfaced in all widths moves in larger quantities 
than for some time, and prices are very good, having in- 
creased considerably. One and one-quarterx4- to 12-inch 
leads in demand, and frequent calls are made for 15-inch 
finish. C surfaced and rough finish are both in good demand 
and prices show an advance of about $1 since last week. 
One and one-halfx4- to 12-inch and 1%x4- to 12-inch of 
both grades lead in the movement. 

Drop siding, B&better, is in large demand and prices are 
improving steadily. Nos. 1 and 2 are also called for 
heavily, and prices are showing a very good increase. Parti- 
tion and bevel siding, B&better, move splendidly and prices 
are improving right along. Lower grades, such as Nos. 1 
and 2, however, are not moving as well as the lumbermen 
would like. 

Ceiling, %-inch, continues to move briskly, and prices on 
all grades are advancing very satisfactorily. B&better leads 
in the movement. Ceiling, %- and %-inch, is in only fair 
demand and prices show but little change. B&better and 
No. 1 are leading in the demand, with No. 2 being called 
for only occasionally. 

Flooring, 1x3-inch, in B&better edge and flat grains, Nos. 
1 and 2 flat grain are moving fairly well, with the other 
grades being called for only occasionally. Prices on all 
grades show a very good advance. Onex4-inch flooring in all 
grades moves well, and prices on all grades show a very 
noticeable advance. B&better edge and flat grains and Nos. 
1 and 2 flat grains have the largest call. 

On account of this territory having such hard and continu- 
ous rains, shipping conditions are anything but encouraging, 
and many of the mills are having trouble in the logging 
camps. The present demand is expected to continue for 
some time, and prices are expected to advance accordingly. 


’ PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dee. 15.—How the lumber embargo is going to work out 
here will be better known in a few days after the regula- 
tions have been tried out. There is the belief in some quar- 
ters that it is going to hamper to a considerable extent ship 
yards engaged on contracts for private owners. The object 
of the embargo, however, is to expedite the construction of 
vessels for the Government and, as the lumber industry has 
shown on every occasion that it is heart and hand with 
the administration, complaints, if any, need be expected 
only in cases where the regulations might be causing excep- 
tional hardship. 

Lloyd J. Wentworth, president of the Portland Lumber Co., 
who according to dispatches from Washington has been ap- 
pointed district. officer in the newly created Oregon ship 
building district, had not today received official word of 
his appointment and hence declined to make any statement 
as to policy to be pursued. However, Mr. Wentworth has 
been special representative here of the Government shipping 
board since its establishment, and hence he is already well 
acquainted with the needs. The Portland and Oregon dis- 
trict was until now part of the Northwest district with head- 
quarters in Seattle and Capt. John F. Blain as district 
officer. The Oregon district as now created covers the whole 
State and the north bank of the Columbia River. The segre- 
gation of the districts followed a campaign conducted for 
several weeks by ship builders of the Oregon and Columbia 
River districts and the Portland Chamber of Commerce. The 
change will mean increased efficiency. Movement for the 
segregation was taken up direct with the shipping board at 
Washington. Before opening the negotiations, the ship build- 
ers in this district agreed that Mr. Wentworth was the 
logical man for the position, but he at first declined to accept 
on the ground that he could not give it the time he felt it 
would require. So insistent was the demand, however, that 
Mr. Wentworth finally agreed to accept and then the notice 
of the appointment came quickly to the Chamber of Com- 
merece, 

At Coos Bay the “Simpson for Governor League” has been 
organized and petitioned L. J. Simpson, of North Bend, to 
seek the Republican nomination for governor of Oregon. The 
league is composed of leading men of Marshfield and North 
Bend. H. G. Kern, of North Bend, is president of the league 
and A. H. Derbyshire is secretary. Mr. Simpson has not yet 
signified whether he will run or not. 


(Concluded on page 64 ) 
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Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


2 POCATELLO, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
oug as If (E. T. Sturgeon.) 
SALT LAKE CITY, Angell & Sturgeon, Inc. 
is our facilities for loading (R. C. Angell and R. E. Lewis. ) 


30 cars every 10 hours. | GRAND ISLAND, | : 
The next time you need McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 
any items in Douglas Fir | CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lbr Co., 
get in touch with us and (Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West. Dept.) 
let us prove that here is the | oMAHA AND SIOUX CITY 


place to get Quality and McCormick & White, Brandeis 
Service. Theatre Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


A Good Thing to 
Remember When Buying 





Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


f ing Merchant PORTLAND, ORE. 














We Manufacture 


FIR LUMBER 


Bill Stock 
Car Material 
Ties and Piling 


Specializing in 


Correspondence Solicited 


Fir Lumber Manufacturing Co. 


General Offices: 
Mills at Cascade, Wash. 


N. W. Bank Bidg., 
ORTLAND, ORE. 











| 
Quality and Service | 


of the kiad we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling» 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER C0., porttano: “onecon 


a Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. ~a 





Car and 


‘argo 
Shipments 











J. AL PATTISON LUMBER CO., Ine. 
Native and Imported 
Hardwoods 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 


824-25 ial Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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: Merry Christmas 


and 


Many Thanks 


for 


1917 Business. 
COAST FIR LUMBER CO. 


Lumbermens Building, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 













Aesop was a philosopher, but he 
Resawed Fables never by in the —— bate 
ness, He never wrote any 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH eagtnas ebaed an 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book fe a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of “The Lumberman Poet.” in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy. Price, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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TOOTSE 


A STEAM WHISTLE 
Electrically Operated— 


Steam for Sound — Electricity 
for Speed— 


An added car of logs a day— 


Put on your skidder in an hour 
—pays for itself in a month. 


Read what “‘Toots-E” users say: 


Mount Vernon, Wash. 
“We consider the “‘TOOTS-E’ 
a winner and are well satisfied 
with the ones we have in use. It 
is a decided advance from the old 
method of signaling.” 


English Lumber Company. 


Booklet sent on request. 


C, M. LOVSTED & CO, 


Wrenn. Sates Deane se 

onhitine « i a 
«MALLEABLE JOURNAL BOXES. PITTSBURG BRAKE SHOCS FROCS AND SwiTCHES. &:; 
MALLEABLE AND STEEL CAR CASTINGS. STEEL CAR WHEELS 
& 704 ALASKA BUILDING € 
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Une 


ROPE of average quality 
will skid lots of logs when 
everything is working smooth- 
ly. But often logs are sud- 
denly caught, which more than 
doubles the stress upon the 
Rope. It is the ability of 
HERCULES (Red - Strand) 
Wire Rope to meet these 
severe conditions that makes it 
economical for logging, day in 
and day out. 
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That First Impression 


So Much 
Depends 
On It 


Hand your prospect 
a Wiggins card, 
and you produce 
a first impression 
that commands 
respectful atten- 
tion. 


TEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA, 


€.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AcENT CHICAGO 






Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


are engraved with such skill and care that each card carries with it the 
distinction of supreme quality. 

Ask for tab of specimens, detach the cards one by one and observe 
their clean-cut edges, and the protection afforded by their being encased 
in convenient book-form style. Samples free on request. 


THE JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
stablished 78 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 So. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 








NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J.LLee Nicholson, cetfied public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS *°U"*", "eS (a<fors conte speciale 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





Frank Schmerhorn, retail lumber dealer of DeKalb, Il, 
was an early week visitor in Chicago. 


Ira J. Rossman, vice president of the Loomans Lumber Co., 
Waupun, Wis., is spending three weeks at Hot Springs, Ark. 


Fred W. Rader, of James R. Andrews, hardwood manu- 
facturer and wholesaler of Escanaba, Mich., was in Chicago 
early in the week. 


Morris Welch, who represents the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois territory, was in Chicago 
part of the week. 


Charles H. King, commission lumberman of Detroit, Mich., 
was in Chicago Thursday and visited with several of his 
friends in the local trade. 


Kenneth P. Gregg, of St. Louis, Mo., cost finding expert, 
who is well known among lumbermen, was in Chicago on busi- 
ness last Monday. 


William C. Irvine, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., well known 
northern lumberman, was in Chicago Tuesday and visited 
with several of his old time friends. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, Washington, D. C., economist of the 
Federal Trade Commission, widely known among manufactur- 
ing lumbermen, was in Chicago on business part of the week. 


E. A. Thornton, of the E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., spent 
most the week at Marquette, Mich., on business in connection 
with the Marquette Box & Lumber Co., of which he is presi- 
dent. 


Bert E. Cook, sales representative in local territory for the 
Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, Mo., 


spent part of the week on a sales trip to central Illinois 
points. 


G. H. Kellogg, of Washington, D. C., chemist in the ord- 
nance bureau of the war department, spent the week end with 
his brother, R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


E. G. Swartz, vice president and general manager of the 
Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., of Burton, La., after spending a 
few days in Chicago and vith his mother at South Bend, Ind., 
returned south on Wednesday. 


T. M. Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky., and E. L. Edwards, of the E. L. Edwards 
Lumber Co., Dayton, Ohio, were among out-of-town hard- 
wood lumbermen visitors during the week. 


A. A. Henry, of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., who is now 
camp secretary of the Y. M. C. A. work at Camp Grant, Rock- 
ford, Ill., was in Chicago Wednesday and told in his char- 
acteristic, enthusiastic manner of the work being conducted 
at the camp, over which he has entire charge. 


The steamer Kalkaska and the barge Robert L. Fryer, which 
belong to the Pilsen Lumber Co., having made their last cargo 
trip of the season, are now tied up in the slip at Twenty- 
second and Loomis streets undergoing repairs. 


Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., well known 
Indiana hardwood lumberman and former president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, has been elected 
president of the Indiana Manufacturers’ Association. 


C. H. Shaver, of Minneapolis, Minn., who represents the 
Eureka Silo Co., of Coeur d’Alene, Ida., the silo department 
of the Blackwell Lumber Co., returned to Minneapolis Mon- 
day after spending several days in Michigan and northern 
Indiana. 


Henry Klopp, of the White Pine Sash Co., Spokane, Wash., 
and Harry 8S. Osgood, of Minneapolis, Minn., representative in 
Minneapolis territory of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Ta- 
coma, Wash., were among the sash and door visitors here 
this week. 


H. T. Alsop, of Fargo, N. D., secretary of the North Da- 
kota Retail Lumbermen’s Association and manager of the 
Interior Lumber Co., which with headquarters at Fargo op- 
erates several yards in North Dakota, was in Chicago most 
of the week on business. 


Among northern lumbermen who called on the Chicago 
trade during the week were W. H. Collins, of Collins Bros. 
Lumber Co., Madison; Walter C. Boden, of the Kneeland- 
McLurg Lumber Co., Phillips; H. M. Halsted, of the Halsted- 
Hughes Lumber Co., Milwaukee, and E. C. Dawley, of the Gill- 
Dawley Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Among those from out of town who were in attendance at 
the directors’ meeting of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association in Chicago Monday were President E. A. Diebold, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, 
Mich., and bie President Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, Mo. 
Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., also was present. 


Charles C. Hubbard, manager of the hardwood department 
of George D. Griffiths & Co., returned Thursday from a trip 
among northern Wisconsin mills. He reports that while 
most of the mills have fairly heavy stocks prices are firm and 
millmen show little disposition to dispose of their present 
stocks, believing that the future will offer even stronger 
prices. 


Frank D. Wherritt, sales representative of the Sabine Lum- 
ber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., hit the trail for Trail, Okla., his 
old home town, Thursday night, expecting to spend Christmas 
with his parents and swap a few yarns with the boys back 
home. No matter how far Frank wanders from his old fire- 
side he is right back there at Christmas time and always 
returns with a smile. 


Secretary J. R. Moorehead, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and D. S. 
Montgomery, Milwaukee, Wis., secretary of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, were in Chicago Monday, on 
association matters. While here Secretary Moorehead visited 
with his son, Wingate B. Moorehead, who is in the radio de- 
partment at Great Lakes, Ill. 


F. F. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, was at Grand Rapids, Mich., on Thursday and 
expected to be at Detroit on Friday to speak before the 
Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association and the Detroit 
Hardwood Lumber Club on the work that the association will 
do for the Government following the establishment at Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the Hardwood Emergency Bureau, which 
will take place early in January. 


H. N. Curran, formerly of the Forest Service at Washing- 
ton, D. C., but now making a special study of commercial 
possibilities of Brazilian hardwoods, while in Chicago on 
business during the week called on Secretary R. S. Kellogg of 





the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Both were 
in the Forest Service at the same time several years ago and 
they enjoyed a pleasant chat concerning former days. Since 
leaving the Forest Service Mr. Curran has visited many parts 
of the world, making a study of foreign hardwoods. 


G. C. Baldwin, who conducts a general business in rail- 
road and car material from his office at 14 East Jackson 
Street, says that 1917 has been a mighty good year for 
him. During December, the railroads have not boughi 
very much stuff, but Mr. Baldwin believes that before very 
long the buying of railroad and car material will pick up 
considerably. The embargo on yellow pine and other diffi 
culties have led him to deal in a good deal of fir this year, 
He says that it has been comparatively easy to get the stov! 
on the west Coast. On one or two occasions priority orders 
for the shipment of car material were secured. 


H. P. Altman, representative in Chicago territory for the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., returned 
Monday from the South, where he spent a week conferring 
with Manager W. C. Dwyer and others at the home office. 
Mr. Altman reports that some of the mill stocks are bad)\: 
depleted, especially among the upper grades, and that on); 
such orders as fit stocks are being booked. Millmen in the 
South, he reported, had received assurances that many cars 
of merchandise will be diverted from Atlantic to Gulf port 
on account of eastern port and terminal congestion, which, 
should it actually transpire, will mean that southern lumber 
shippers will have a better supply of cars following their 
unloading. 


The Kiowa Lumber Co., line yard operator of Kiowa, Iowa, 
is extending its operations by the opening of yards at vari 
ous points, including Follet, Booker, Perryton and Spearman, 
Tex. These towns are located on the new carrier known as 
the North Texas & Santa Fe Railroad and operated by th 
Santa Fe Railroad Co., which runs from Shattuck, Okla., 
thru Lipscomb, Ocheltree and Handsford counties in Texas. 
New yards are also being opened at Freedom, Hutchison 
McKinley and Buffalo, Okla., on the Buffalo Northwestern 
Railroad, building from Waynoka, Okla., to Buffalo, Okla., 
and running thru Woods and Harper counties, Oklahoma. 
J. W. Metz, A. L. Mason, H. E. Leonhardt and D. O. Metz 
are officers of the company. 
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TO MOBILIZE MILLWORK PLANTS FOR WAR 
WORK 


Mobilization of the plants of the sash and door and mill 
work concerns of the country so that war materials such as 
airplanes, wooden boxes, and automobile trucks may be manu- 
factured and the Government aided in carrying on the war 
was discussed at a meeting of the Wholesale Millwork Asso- 
ciation held at the Congress Hotel on Thursday. The asso- 
ciation has maintained at Washington, D. C., several months 
a War Service Bureau thru which has been handled most of 
the business of furnishing millwork supplies for cantonment 
and other new Government structures. This bureau, which 
is in charge of B. P. Salmon, will remain active and, as out 
lined, the association is ready to undertake the readjustment 
of the plants, should the Government so desire. 

Many of the plants at present are manufacturing shell boxes 
and other wooden containers for the Government, and just re- 
cently the Huttig Sash & Door Co., of St. Louis, Mo., ob- 
tained a $1,000,000 contract from the Government to manu- 
facture airplanes. So far this is the only sash and door con 
cern obtaining an airplane contract, but it is likely that more 
will be obtainable as rapidly as plants are transformed so as 
to do the work quickly and efficiently. It is believed that 
the sash and door plants can be utilized as easily for air- 
plane making as any other kind of manufacturing institutions 
other than those built primarily to construct aircraft. 

Other important matters relative to the activities of the 
association were discussed at the meeting. 

The annual election of officers was held, which resulted as 
follows: 

President—A. J. Seigel, Huttig Sash & Door Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Vice president—A. J. Phinney, Iroquois Door Co., Buffalo, 
N; 2. 

Treasurer—H. A. Sellen, Chicago (reélected). 

Directors—G. L. Curtis, Clinton, Iowa; C. B. Barnett, To- 
ledo, Ohio; J. T. Carr, Dubuque, Iowa; J. E. Morgan and 
P. A. Richardson, Oshkosh, Wis., and H. H. Strassberger, 
Duluth, Minn. 

At a meeting of the board held following the regular ses- 
sion A. P. Smith, of Chicago, was reélected secretary and L. C. 
Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., was retained again as attorney 
for the organization. 





OPPORTUNE TIME FOR RETAILER TO LEARN 
HIS COSTS 


That now is the opportune time for the retail lumber dealer 
to “put his house” in order and, if he does not know at pres- 
ent, to learn exactly what it is costing him to do business, 
was the consensus of a meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association held in Chi- 
cago on Monday at the Blackstone Hotel. From the fact that 
as the war continues the Government is enlarging the scope 
of its price fixing, affecting producer, distributer and cost to 
consumer, there is no telling, say those who have watched the 
process of Governmental operation closely, just how soon 
price fixing will be extended to the lumber business, even tho 
nothing of the kind is now contemplated. 

Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, Mo., who acts in a 
legal way for the National retail organization, brought the 
word from Washington to those present that now, better than 
at any other period, is the time for all retail lumbermen to 
know their costs, so that if summoned before the Federal 
Trade Commission they could present cost facts in an intelli- 
gent and concise way. It is likely that the same thing might 
prove true with retail lumbermen as it did with the coal 
people; that is, after the price was fixed by the Government 
they would not go back to old conditions for any reason, be- 
cause Government fixed prices not only put them on a more 
reasonable basis with consumers but, tho it may not seem to 
be true, they made more money. 

The directors at the meeting not only laid plans for finding 
the cost of doing business among their members but arranged 
to start a campaign so that every retail lumberman in the 
country will proceed to compile the information as to what 
it is costing him to retail his product. In figuring the cost 
many things enter legitimately into account that many 
dealers do not have the forethought to consider and some sys- 
tematized basis will likely be sought so that the work can ‘be 
pursued on an efficient and exact basis. 
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“The retail lumber dealer has nothing to fear in a Gov- 
ernment fixed price,’ said a prominent out-of-town retail lum- 
berman while in Chicago this week. “If I could offer lumber 
next spring to my trade at a Government fixed price, which 
would give me a reasonable profit beyond my exact overhead, 
| know I could sell more lumber, especially under present con- 
ditions. Government fixed prices would remove the impres- 
sion in the mind of consumers that retail lumber dealers are 
charging exorbitant prices and at the same time we would 
be making just as much money on every sale as at present, if 
not more.” 


TO INVESTIGATE CHICAGO BUILDING CONDI- 
TIONS THOROLY 


For some time various prominent builders, architects, engi- 
neers and firms furnishing all kinds of building materials have 
felt that the building situation in Chicago merited a thoro 
investigation. The Illinois Society of Architects, the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and the Building Construc- 
tion Employers’ Association have been considering the mat- 
ter, and the result is that the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce has appointed a special committee, of which L. J. 
Jarmme is chairman, to conduct this investigation. As yet 
the plans of the committee are merely in a formative stage, 
and the exact trend the investigation will follow may not be 
stated definitely. The plan, however, is to have a number 
of subcommittees, these committees presumably to investigate 
the angle of the building situation with which the members 
are familiar thru their business connections. An endeavor 
is being made to secure broadminded, well informed men to 
serve as chairmen of these various subcommittees, so that 
the work, when it is done, will have real merit and can be 
relied upon in arriving at a solution for the present situation. 

Among the questions to be taken up will be those of supply, 
prices, labor conditions, building laws and ordinances, 
finances, publicity and real estate. In fact, every phase that 
affects the building situation in any way, provided the plans 
are matured as conceived, will be carefully gone into. If 
anything, building operations have been more restricted in 
New York than in Chicago, but there those interested in 
stimulating building construction met some time ago and 
made plans to relieve the situation. While building has not 
picked up very much in New York it has improved somewhat, 
according to recent reports, and those who have had charge of 
the project believe that ultimately much benefit will be de- 
rived. Ultimately the same thing may be done in Chicago. 








WAR COMMITTEE OF VENEER AND PANEL 
ASSOCIATION GETS BUSY 

The recently appointed special war emergency committee 

of the National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association 

held its first session in Chicago on Tuesday, each member, 

with the exception of R. L. Jurden, of Memphis, Tenn., being 


present. The purpose of the meeting was to map out the 
work ahead and a decision was reached that two or three 


members of the committee be constantly on the job in Chi- 
eago, and that frequent sessions will be held at which all the 
members will be present. Chairman B. W. Lord, of the Chi- 
cago Veneer Co., Chicago, was authorized to call a general 
meeting by wire at his discretion. The committee work, 
which will be carried on daily, will be conducted at the office 
of the Chicago Veneer Co., at West Fifteenth Place and South 
Western Avenue. The members will give almost their entire 
time to the service of aiding the Government obtain the veneer 
supplies that it needs, and will conduct such a work at much 
personal sacrifice. 

The committee members in addition to Chairman Lord are: 


A. E. Gorham, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; M. W. Perry, Algoma, 
Wis.; E. R. Morrison, Jamestown, N. Y.; D. E. Kline, Louis- 


ville, Ky., and R. L. Jurden, of Memphis, Tenn. 


HOW BEST TO OBSERVE CHRISTMAS 

How Christmas can best be observed this year, as told in 
expressions of local lumbermen presented on page 36 of last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, did not include 
the views of Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., and A. A. Henry, of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., the 
latter now camp secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Camp Grant, 
Rockford, I1l., because their contributions were received too 
late for publication then. Mr. Henry, who only recently 
accepted his new post at Camp Grant and is enthusiastic over 
his work there, expresses his Christmas thoughts as follows: 

“Let any lumberman whose heart responds to the thrill of 
his country at war on Christmas Day remember the boys 
who are training to fight for him. 

“This is a wonderful city, this army camp. Here may be 
found the boys from the best homes in our country, constantly 
receiving letters and gifts from home, visits from relatives 
and friends and well deserved words of encouragement from 
those who love them. 

“In the same barracks may be found many boys who have 
come from homes where they spent little time, because they 
found no satisfying companionship there; boys who have 
neither father nor mother to be proud of them, and many who 
receive no mail or encouragement from friends. 

“In the army they are all United States soldiers and many 
of them have found here the best friends they have ever 
known. It is great to see them together and we do not want 
to know ‘which is which’—this we do know: that the boy 
who receives cake or candy from home invariably shares it 
with the boy who has none. ‘Pals first’ are these men, of 
whom everyone of us may well be proud. 

“The seven army Y. M. C. A. buildings will be open on 
Christmas Day. Our men will try to emphasize in a special 
way the great joy upon earth in remembrance of the Saviour, 
whose birth we celebrate. The very few men who remain in 
camp for guard duty and those whose homes are too far away 
for a visit, or who can not afford the trip, will find candy and 
such gifts as lumbermen and other good friends may care to 
send to the ‘Christmas in Camp’ department of the Army 
Y. M. C. A., Camp Grant, Ill. 

“A fine, big Christmas tree has been erected. The bands 
will play ‘Onward Christian Soldiers’ and then, with the help 
of the American Red Cross, who will be represented in each 
one of our buildings by five or six of Rockford’s splendid women, 
your gifts and those sent to the camp representatives of the 
American Red Cross will be given our boys ‘over here’ with 
the best wishes of patriotic citizens, who will ever pray for 
their success and victory ‘over there.’ 

“We thank you for the spirit of real patriotism which 
prompted your letter of inquiry ; we hope for your continued 
interest in our army work, and we believe that during the 
New Year the splendid men who are training here will become 
the most efficient soldiers in the world.” 

- Mr. Hines presents his Christmas thoughts in the following 
way: 

“The coming Christmas holiday brings its own message of 
cheerful optimism in this fateful period of our country’s his- 
tory and is an augury of future hopefulness and happiness, in 
oe of impending danger to a great people and a great 
nation. 

“The splendid patriotism of American citizenship shall find 
abundant inspiration in the preparations that are being made 















to fittingly provide an appropriate recognition of this Christ- 
mas Day. The saddened hearts of mothers and the great 
sorrow of fathers, sisters and brothers, bereft of sons and 
brothers that have so nobly responded to their country’s call 
to arms, shall find some new joy, some consolation, in doing 
their share to make this day memorable in the history of the 
nation. To our sons in France and to those who may join 
them, to make cause against a common enemy, let us conse- 
crate ourselves to the higher and nobler duties of making fur- 
ther sacrifices that their great burdens may be made easier 
and their splendid patriotism be given just and deserving 
recognition.” 
* * * * * * 

The community Christmas Tree for Marinette, Wis., this 
year will be donated by former Senator Isaac Stephenson, 
well known Menominee River lumberman, who directed his 
woodsmen to make a search for the finest specimen in the 
woods. The tree will be placed on Dunlop Square and a 
Christmas entertainment will be conducted there Christmas 
Eve. 





BOYS WHO HAVE JOINED THE COLORS 


Hardly a day passes but this paper learns of some lumber- 
man or lumberman’s son who rallies to the cause of democ- 
racy and joins the colors. Among those who recently have 
joined are the three sons of Whitney Newton, well known 
lumber dealer of Denver, Colo., whose sons are: Robert, 
serving as a lieutenant in Pershing’s expeditionary force in 
France; Whitney, jr., an officer with the Twentieth Engi- 
neers (forest) ; and George E., who has joined the same regi- 
ment as a private. The father of the boys is president of the 
Pagosa Lumber Co. John E. McPhee, secretary of the 
McPhee & McGinnity Lumber Co., of Denver, Colo., has en- 


listed in the ordnance department of the United States army. 

Thomas Aubrey, who has been connected with his father, 
R. L. Aubrey, of the R. L. Aubrey Lumber Co., South Browns- 
ville, Pa., has enlisted and recently residents of that city 
royal 


gave the boys who left for war a send off. R. L. 





WILLIAM C. McCORMACK JOHN E. BURGESS 
Aubrey has his son’s desk draped in the American flag and it 
will remain so until his return. FE. J. Gillouly, sales man- 
ager of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., Mellen, Wis., has re- 
ceived his commission as a captain in the Twentieth Engi- 
neers (forest) and expects to be in service soon. Former 
United States Senator Stephenson, of Marinette, Wis., has 
received advice from France that his son, Lieutenant Isaac 
Stephenson, jr., U. S. N., who has been in active service in 
foreign waters for several months as second in command of 
an American patrol boat, has been promoted to commander 
of a mine sweeper. Lieutenant Stephenson has a 
four officers and forty men. 
The well known hardwood 


crew of 


concern of Russe & Burgess 


(Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., has five stars in its service flag, 
the accompanying illustrations showing three of its em- 


ployees who have joined the colors. John E. Burgess, son 
of the late George D. Burgess, 
who was vice president of 
the company; William C. Mec- 
Cormack and Adam J. Lat- 
tanner, of the office force at 
Memphis, are now in the 
army. Mr. McCormack was 
assistant bookkeeper and Mr. 
Lattanner stenographer. W. 
Hooper Bennett, who was a 
lumber inspector for the com- 
pany, is in the navy and at 
present is on the U. S. S. 
Winchester. The fifth one is 
an employ of the London 
(Eng.) office of the company, 
who is now in the British 
army. 

Several lumbermen in 
Saginaw Valley have re- 
sponded to the call of the 
Fovernment for trained 
woods and millmen to swell 
the ranks of the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest). The latest to enlist in that branch of the 
service from that part of Michigan is E. E. Anderson, sales- 
man for the Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., of Saginaw. He 
will leave Saginaw immediately after Christmas to report in 
the East. On last Tuesday office employees of the company 
gave him a farewell dinner at the company elub house. 
President A. H. Hemstead, of the company, presided, and on 
behalf of fellow employees of Mr. Anderson presented him 
with a wrist watch, one of the essentials of the army man 
today. Several members and employees of the firm made 
brief talks. 
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JUST A LITTLE EXAMPLE OF CHICAGO SPEED 


N. C. Mather, vice president and general manager of the 
Lord & Bushnell Co., Chicago, who has been devoting his time 
during the last month to personal supervision of lumber sup- 
plies for the naval cantonment at Gulfport, Miss., was in 
Chicago during the week, but expected to return back south 
on Saturday. The cantonment construction work is being 
done by the Chicago contracting firm Paschen Bros., which 
built the many new buildings at Great Lakes, Ill., and the 
lumber contract was obtained by the Lord & Bushnell Co. 
The contract calls for the delivery of 2,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine, and within four days following the time the contract 
was obtained on Nov. 24 eight cars were delivered at the 
site, which is on the Mississippi Sound, two miles from Gulf- 
port. Since then rapid delivery has been made and up to 
last Saturday more than sixty cars had reached Gulfport. 


The quick work of delivering the lumber supplies by the 
Chicago concern is fairly taking the breath of some of the 
Government officials and others who are on the ground, and 
Mr. Mather takes great pride in the record that is being 
made. Most the supplies are being furnished from mills 
on the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad. Mr. Mather says that 
Paschen Bros. are doing as fine a bit of constructing job as 
they did at Great Lakes, which was work that elicited the 
admiration of Government officials. 

The new site for a naval cantonment, which faces the Gulf, 
he pronounces as ideal, and tho now termed an emergency 
camp, it is likely that it will be made permanent. It was 
chosen because it possessed seven fine buildings that had been 
erected for the Mississippi Centennial, which was to have 
opened on Nov. 1 but was abandoned on account of the war. 
Much of the site is a fine park. Its railroad facilities consist 
of the Louisville & Nashville and the Mississippi Traction 
line. 

On his way back Mr. Mather stopped at Wiggins, Miss., 
and he says that he saw at the plant of the Finkbine Lumber 
Co. yellow pine flitches that he did not think were obtainable 
from yellow pine trees. The flitches were 20x27, 22 feet long, 
and had to be sized down in order to get on the rollways. 
One hardly realizes, even among lumbermen, Mr. Mather says, 
what the southern mills are doing in the way of cutting 
on ship specifications and how difficult it is to get just the 
timbers and flitches that are necessary for ship construction. 
Almost insurmountable difficulties are being overcome in 
order that southern lumbermen may do their bit in winning 
the war. Mr. Mather was accompanied south by his mother, 
who remained there, and they expect to return to Chicago 
again early in January. 





PLAN BUILDING SHOW ON A BIG SCALE 


Plans are rapidly being developed for the Real Estate and 
Building Show to be held at Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 21-30, 
according to H. R. Isherwood, of the service department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who spent 
most of the week at Columbus coéperating with the retail 
lumber dealers there on their plans for the coming exposition. 
The show will be held in three of the largest buildings at the 
Ohio State Fair grounds, with one structure devoted to lum- 
ber and other building materials, another to house furnish- 
ings, paints, heating and lighting apparatus, and a third to 
construction machinery. ‘A Ten-Day Show for All Ohio’’ the 
publicity literature describes it and, judging from the num- 
ber of conventions that will be held at Columbus at practi- 
cally the same time, the press agent has not overreached 
himself. In addition to the annuals of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers and the Union Association of Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen at the Southern Hotel, Jan. 24- 
26, other conventions will be held, including those of the 
Ohio Engineering Society, Ohio Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, Ohio Building Supply Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Good Roads’ Federation of Ohio, secretaries of build- 
ing exchanges, and Association of Ohio County Commis- 
sioners. Each of these associations is directly or indirectly 
interested in better homes or better communities, and the 
fact that the building show will be held at the same time as 
the meetings will make it a much better attraction. 

The aim is to interest not only every dealer in Ohio in 
the exposition, but to have every prospective builder in the 
State visit the show before proceeding with any building work 
contemplated for the spring. The show will also promote 
much building that otherwise might not be undertaken. The 
big purpose of the exposition will be to convince the visitor 
that lumber and building materials will not be any cheaper, 
and the spring will be the most opportune time to proceed 
with needed improvements. “Build Now” and “A Home for 
Every Family” will be the big slogans of the show. 

“Prosperity in the building trades, which has been sub- 
dued by the pranks of warfare,” reads literature being dis- 
tributed thruout the State to promote the show, “is going to 
break out anew, and if you ever expect to build do it now. 
You will never be able to do it any cheaper. There is going 
to be the greatest demand for building material after the war 
ever known. Are you wise or otherwise?’ Nothing will be 
left undone to interest the “‘man about to build’ as well as 
the owner, contractor, plumber, carpenter and banker. 

Columbus retailers are taking great interest in the plans 
and will have an extensive exhibit of their own at the ex- 
position. Local furniture and other dealers interested in the 
“home beautiful’ including decorators, are coéperating with 
the members of the Builders & Traders’ Exchange and the 
Columbus Real Estate Board, the organizations that are 
promoting the show. Already 65 percent of the exposition 
space has been sold. Information concerning space may be 
obtained from the Real Estate & Building Show, Arcade 
Building, at Columbus. 





SOMETHING ABOUT A WILD GOOSE CHASE 

Back from the wilds of Wolf Island{f which is located on 
the Ohio River 100 miles from Cairo, ¥ll., a trio of Chicago 
lumbermen-hunters are vowing everlastingly they will never 
be lured by the hunting game again. The fact is that down 
in their hearts there is a most grateful feeling that they can 
still number themselves among the living instead of their 
bodies lying passively down at the bottom of the Ohio river. 

The hunting party consisted, besides the Chicagoans, of 
several lumbermen and other business men of Cairo and 
Mound City, Ill., and the jaunt was made on the large cabin 
boat Billiken, owned by F. J. Kuny, of the Williamson-Kuny 
Co., Mound City, and the host aboard was Harry Perkins, 
sales manager of the company. The hunt was primarily 
for wild geese, and despite the fact that they saw hundreds 
of them not one of the hunters experienced the thrill of bring- 
ing a wild goose down. Some of the thrills they did experi- 
ence were sufficient, however, to last in their memories for 
at least a while. As preparations were being made to return 
after spending a week at Wolf Island a blizzard came up, 
which the natives pronounced the worst since the Civil War. 
The temperature quickly went down below zero, and after 
standing the strain for a couple of hours the Billiken broke 
from its moorings and began to travel rapidly down toward 
New Orleans, a few hundred miles away. Not until after the 
Billiken broke away was it recalled that the engineer, who 
did not take to the sport of hunting, had not returned from 
the nearest Kentucky village, where he had gone after the 
party reached Wolf Island. Tho there were nearly a dozen 
lumbermen aboard, not one of them had ever operated even 
a “dinky” in a lumber camp, so all they could do was to let 
the boat swirl on and trust to fate. 
“In the night a terrible crash came. The consequent 
demolition was so great that Paul Schmechel swore that the 
kaiser, not knowing Germans were aboard, had sent one of his 
“U” boats up the Mississippi into the Ohio and shelled them, 
The interior of the 50-foot Billiken was a wreck and as the 
smoke was dense those aboard did not know whether death 
would come thru drowning or being burned. ‘The crash, 
which came thru striking a large coal barge, occurred before 
midnight and from then till dawn those aboard worked in 





relays, dividing their time bailing out water, which came thru 
several holes, and down on their knees pleading and promis- 
ing faithfully that if spared and given another chance they 
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How will the 


Tax Laws 


Affect Your Business Policy? 


Are you prepared and ready to make your busi- 
ness intensely productive ? 


Is your office efficient ? 


Is waste, time and energy in some departments 
neutralizing the hard work and efficiency in others? 


Do You 


Know Your COSTS? 


You must look these things squarely in the face. 

The big developments right now and after the 
war will mean much to you only if you are prepared. 

Our long experience in wood working concerns— 
our success in cost work—has prepared our organi- 
zation to be of material help to you. 

Practical methods and economies must be intro- 
duced if maximum results are to obtain. 

Then too, our specially equipped auditing depart- 
ment is trained to handle your type of concern 
efficiently and at reasonable expense. 


Our Special Tax Department 


is ready to help you in properly re- 
porting capital investment and income. 
No obligation will rest with you in discussing 


these matters with us. Just write and we will give 
your inquiry confidential and prompt attention. 


Wae.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accomants 


928-932 Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. 
AGO 
Ws. W. THOMPSON, C. P. A. L. G. GROEBE, C. P. A. 


AccounTiING MetHoos—Business Counset 
GEO. P. JOHNSON J. FRANK GRIMES 


In Business 24 Years. 











HOTELS 


Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 











"THE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco's lead- 

ing families, to whom its comfort and quiet, homelike at- 
mosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart of business, 
amusement and shopping district. Never-failing attention to 
ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.00 per day. 
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Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50, $4, $5 

Two persons Per 
Room with detached path . . . + $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 

Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


D4 wa Two connecting rooms 
yy 5 . s with bath. Ped —. 
= 2 persons, $5 to 
x = 3 persons, $6 to $9 
i 4 persons, $7 to $12 


J ! 1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


otel fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 




























would lead spotless lives ever after. Early in the morning 
the Billiken rammed her nose into a mud bank at the very 
spot where the natives said General Grant fought his first 
battle during the Civil War, and now for another reason 
the spot will be memorable to the lumbermen-hunters. A 
mule-team drive was made to the nearest railroad depot, 
and on their arrival back at Mound City Mr. Kuny gave them 
a banquet at the St. Charles to salve their wounded feelings 
and celebrate their escape from fate. 

“When we arrived at Wolf Island geese were numerous 
and their honks woke us up in the morning,” said one of the 
returning hunters in explaining why no geese were bagged. 
“We never got near those birds, no matter how hard we 
tried, nor the birds to us, principally because we neglected 
to take along some anti-aircraft guns. When a flock of 
geese would fly over Wolf Island with their ‘honk, honk,’ 
sounding like ‘Shoot, shoot,’ we would dig a pit and wait 
for their return. Well, after we had been there a week the 
ground looked like some European battlefield with its hun- 
dreds of shell craters, and the geese kept flying high back 
and forth just to taunt us. We did get a few half blind and 
sore-winged ducks because they lit on a pond and a strong 
wind drifted them right down in front of our decoy, but 
that was all.” 





LUMBERMEN ACTIVE IN RED CROSS CAMPAIGN 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Dec. 17.—As usual in any public 
spirited work in this community, the lumbermen are well 
represented in the big Red Cross membership Christmas drive 
that started here today. The organization that so ably 
handled the Second Liberty Loan has largely been put into 
service again. J. Randall Williams, jr., is now chairman 
of Group 17 and B. Franklin Beets is chairman of the Allied 
Lumber Trades committee. Other members of the lumber- 
men’s committee include Robert B. Rayner, John I. Coul- 
bourn, J. Edwards Smith, jr., Thomas B. Rutter, Eli B. 
Hallowell, Frank K. Gillingham, Wood Robinson and Isaac 
N. Troth. 

The exchange rooms are a receiving station, and Secretary 
Lank, altho not officially a member of the committee, is do- 
ing active work in securing memberships. 

PP PIPPI PPP PDI TS 


(Concluded from Page 61) 


Lumber operations in Klamath County which heretofore 
have been confined to eight or nine months a year will prob- 
ably be conducted thruout the twelve months because of the 
searcity of labor and the demand for the output of the mills. 
The Pelican Bay Lumber Co. has had built sleighs upon which 
logs will be hauled during the snow. President H. D. Morten- 
son, of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., stated that the mill 
during the year cut 53,000,000 feet of lumber, 450 men 
having been employed. 

Preparations are being made for a big log drive on the 
Luckiamute River shortly. Ten million feet of logs will 
be brought down this tributary to the Willamette at a point 
above Salem. Heavy rains have made it possible to drive 
about 10,000,000 feet of logs down the Lewis River the last 
few days. While these rains brought out logs they also did 
some damage to the rail transportation facilities, for big 
slides have delayed traffic on the Tillamook line of the South- 
ern Pacific. 

The new Government vessel Northbend was launched at 
Kruse & Banks’ yard at North Bend today and was christened 
by Mrs. Robert Banks, wife of one of the builders. The ves- 
sel is the first of the Hough type of Government vessels 
launched on this Coast and is of 286 feet length, 46 feet 
beam and 28 feet depth of hold. Many prominent lumber- 
men attended the launching. A letter of congratulations from 
Captain Pillsbury, representing the United States Shipping 
Board on the Pacific coast, was read. The name of the craft 
had been kept secret. till the pennant was unfurled as the 
hull slid down the ways. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Dec. 18.—With the continued launching of new shipbuild- 
ing enterprises the demand for cypress lumber is increasing 
continually, and millmen are straining the capacity of their 
plants to keep up with the requirements. The unusual spell 
of bad weather that is gripping the South has had a tendency 
to reduce the demand for private consumption and the gen- 
eral situation is easier to that extent. Transportation re- 
quirements are worrying the shippers considerably and are 
holding back the output materially. 

A lot of pine lumber is being shipped out of this territory 
for use by the Government. It is of various kinds and sizes, 
a good deal of it being used for the building of docks ete. at 
the ship yards. Much more could be used but for the diffi- 
culty of securing cars. 


NEW YORK 


Dec. 19.—The volume of business continues satisfactory, 
but practically all of it comes from Government sources and 
is distributed thru fewer hands than would occur under 
ordinary conditions. The transportation situation is in such 
chaotic condition that wholesalers make little effort to obtain 
business other than applying on Government contracts for the 
simple reason that it is recognized it is out of the question 
to obtain transportation facilities for regular channels of 
consumption, except, of course, in extremely urgent cases. Re- 
tail yards have enjoyed a fair trade, selling to factories that 
are building extensions or consuming pattern or crating 
lumber. 

There is little to encourage the belief that the building 
situation will improve materially in the near future, and 
this despite an insistent demand from several sections for 
larger and more dwellings and houses. Because of the possi- 
ble temporary character of the buildings demanded, there is 
not much likelihood of private concerns daring to go beyond 
the conservatism heretofore expressed and furnish the neces- 
sary capital. Whether the situation is of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant the Government becoming more actively 
interested in the necessity of providing housing facilities for 
skilled laborers coming to this section is, of course, simply 
a conjecture, but in some quarters it is felt that some way 
must be found to provide structures, and that sooner or 
later the demand for lumber for such purposes must show 
substantial gains. 

Woodworking plants that for years have done nothing but 
manufacture trim and interior finish are slowly feeling their 
way toward converting their facilities to manufacture mate- 
rial that enters more directly into the Government program. 
The practical side of converting these factories is a serious 
one, but with so little prospect of building during the com- 
ing few months operators feel that they must consider some 
method of adapting themselves to present conditions. 

The southern pine activities of the Frost & Davis Lumber 
Co., Woolworth Building, have developed to such an extent 
that it has opened a buying and distributing office at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., under the management of J. G. Carpenter, 
formerly with the Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala. 

Robert R. Sizer & Co., well known yellow pine wholesalers, 
15 William Street, have announced that effective Jan. 1, 


Thomas M. Sizer, a brother of Robert R., and who has charge 
of the shortleaf pine end of the firm’s business will retire, 
He will reside at Pasadena, Cal., where his family has lived 
for several years owing to the illness of a daughter. Mr, 
Sizer will be succeeded by C. N. Troutner, formerly with 
the John L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, and Ellington & 
Guy, Richmond. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Dec. 17.—Comparison of the value of lumber sales in the 
Province as between 1915 and 1916, as submitted under th 
provisions of the Timber Royalty Act, show a large increase, 
the figures being $9,307,408 and $15,012,050 respectively. 
Lumber cut in 1915 amounted to 1,017,683,000 feet boar! 
measurement, while in 1916 the total was 1,280,263,000 fee; 
While there was a great difference in the output, sales wer: 
greater, the total for 1915 being 747,096,170 feet as again: 
1,010,427,819 feet last year. Prices were also higher in 1916 
the increase being $2.40 a thousand feet in 1916 as compare:: 
with the year previous, the respective prices being $14.86 ani! 
$12.46. 

Local manufacturers have again raised prices of lumbe: 
this being necessitated by the greater cost of production i: 
every part of the industry. Base price now is $25 as con 
pared with $21, and increases included: Edge grain fir, $ 
a thousand; finish fir, $2; dimension fir, $1; boat deckiny 
rough clear, $10; timbers, $4. Not only are materials i 
nearly all instances higher in price, but some supplies are 
practically unattainable, while labor is still very scarce a‘ 
high wages. In fact, the output in many lines could | 
greatly increased if there were sufficient men. 

Airplane spruce is occupying the attention of the industry. 
The Imperial Munitions Board has intimated its intention 
of taking up to 30,000,000 feet of the manufactured article » 
month, and the matter was discussed by the provincial minis 
ter of lands, Hon. T. D. Pattullo, and Major Taylor, th 
special representative designated by the board to devote hi 
energies to a survey of the possibilities of British Columbix 
along this line. While it is a matter of direct concern mor 
to the logging companies and the mills, the Government wil! 
give every assistance in the way of suggestion and practical 
demonstration calculated to assist the organization work 
which is necessary to increase the present output. A com 
prehensive movement is needed to get both men and machin 
ery into all the spruce areas as quickly as possible. As far 
as present information would indicate, an unlimited devel 
opment is open to the spruce industry in British Columbia. 

When the Duke of Devonshire, governor-general of Canada, 
visited the coast a few days ago he made an official inspec- 
tion of the Hastings mill plant of the B. C. Mills Timber & 
Trading Co., and one of his remarks when he viewed the busy 
scene was: “Immense! I had no idea until now that the 
lumber industry was such a gigantic one.’ He visited all 
the departments, and saw spruce being handled for airplane 
trade and overseas shipments being loaded on vessels, as wel! 
as timbers destined for railway work just behind the trenches 
in France. 

When there is prosperity in the lumber industry it is re 
flected in more trade channels than perhaps activity in any 
other big industry. The bringing of spruce from the north, 
where it grows plentifully, has greatly increased general busi 
ness between Victoria and Vancouver and the district as far 
up as the Queen Charlotte Islands, as well as at Prince 
Rupert, from which point shipments east are made. 

J. S. Deschamps, a prominent Kootenay lumberman, has 
bought eight sections of timber on Sullivan Creek, near Nel 
son, from the Eastern Trust Co., of Spokane. Mr. Deschamps 
has received a number of inquiries for match stock. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec, 17.—Trade has lately been quiet, seasonable dullness 
being increased by a hotly contested election, which has af- 
fected all lines of business. Retailers are generally well 
stocked, having ordered freely early in the season in expecta 
tion of a demand which did not come up to their expectations, 
and little domestic business is being done except in the way 
of sorting up orders. There are many American inquiries 
for low grade culls, but there is little of this stock now on 
the market. There is also a strong demand from American 
points for white pine 2x6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, which, owing 
to extensive buying, is very scarce and practically off the 
market. Hardwoods are quite active both for export and 
domestic use and owing to the scarcity of the leading lines 
buyers for furniture plants find it difficult to place orders. 
Transportation conditions are unsettled and variable, owing 
to frequent changes in railway embargoes. Recent heavy 
snowfalls have considerably interfered with deliveries. 

To secure needed labor for the lumber camps some oper 
ators are bringing in crews of foreign laborers from the 
United States, having been granted special permits to do so 
by the Canadian immigration authorities. 


OTTAWA, ONT. 


Dec. 18.—Prices are up $2 a thousand feet and the average 
for mill run stocks is now $40. Business is fairly good, but 
the merchants are suffering from the shortage of cars. There 
is so much Government business being done by the railways 
that the mercantile trade is given only second place and the 
lack of sufficient cars.is felt very keenly by the lumber mer- 
chants in this district, for there is a heavy export trade 
with the United States just now. 

The operations in the woods were said to be going ahead 
fairly satisfactory by a prominent lumberman today. He 
said there was a lack of good men despite the fact that wages 
are averaging about $50 a month and board, 

The men working in the lumber camps lost their vote at 
the election which has just been held. They were situated so 
far away from any populated district that it was found 
very difficult to take their vote. 





MAKING YARNS OF PULPWOOD 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 17.—Spinning and weaving 
yarns of paper wood pulp is growing to large proportions 
in Germany, according to a report received at the Depart 
ment of Commerce. It is predicted that most of the 
‘‘linen’’ in Germany soon will be made of this material. 

The report states that the German press is making 2 
virtue of this industry, and takes the position that it is 
only a German improvement on the ancient Japanese 
practice of weaving cloth from wood fiber. 

Cloth of this material in various colors is appearing 
on sale, recommended for ladies’ clothes, overcoats, over 
alls, aprons; in fact, its use is recommended for any 
garments which can be made from cloth or fabrics for 
which cotton or linen or wool ordinarily are used. The 
agent making the report added that ‘‘paper cloth’’ is 
recommended especially for shrouds. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Green Forest—The Gibson Lumber Co. 
(uot inc.) has sold out to the J. B. Reeves Lumber Co. 

(not inc.). 

CALIFORNIA. Alameda—The Hunter Lumber Co. has 
moved its yard to Oakland. 

Corona—The Russ Lumber & Mill Co. has been suc- 

eded by the Pioneer Lumber Co. 

Hyde Park—E. M. Strawn, operating as the E. M. 
strawn Lumber Co., is closing out his stock of lumber and 
will retire from business. 

Los Angeles—Lounsberry & Harris, lumber dealers, have 

ympleted the consolidation of their yard at San Barbara 
and Vermont Avenues with the yard at Twenty-ninth and 
san Pedro streets, where they will make their headquar- 
ters in the future. This has necessitated considerable 
work at the new location in the rearranging of spur tracks, 
sheds, alleys etc. besides the construction of a new planing 

ill. 

IDAHO. Arco—The Wilberg Lumber Co. has been suc- 

eeded by the Arco Independent Lumber Co. 

{LLINOIS. Gilman—John H. Gleason has sold out to 
the Corn Belt Lumber Co., of Bloomington. 

Manlius—After Jan. 1, 1918, the name of the Manlius 
lumber Co. will be changed to A. M. Thompson. 

INDIANA. Leiters Ford—The F. S. Cressner 
Co. has been succeeded by the Home Lumber 
headquarters, J. 


Lumber 
Co., with 
A. Holzbauer, located at Plymouth. 


KENTUCKY. Henderson — The Henderson Wagon 
\Works are closing out. 
LOUISIANA. Transylvania—The Tensas Land & Lum- 


ber Co. has sold out to the Brown & Hackney Lumber Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn. 

MAINE. Guilford—The Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., 
whose mills are located at Great Works, has purchased the 
entire property of the Guilford Lumber Co., with the ex- 
ception of the box shook mill. The purchase includes 
50,000 acres of timberland and the sawmill at Guilford. 
The consideration involved is said to have been between 
$350,000 and $400,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—A change has been made in 
the Rittler Box Co., manufacturer of wooden boxes, Theo- 
dore Rittler having withdrawn from the business. William 
H. Rittler is left in sole charge. 

MICHIGAN. Power & Manufac- 
turing Co. has been succeeded by the Otsego Furniture Co. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The North Coast Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Great West Lumber Co. 

Wendell—Edward Mobraaten has sold his lumber yard to 
A. F. Hanson and C. A. Wild, of Hoffman, Minn., who 
will conduct the business under the name of Hanson & 





Wild, Mr. Hanson taking active management of the Wen- 
dell yard 
MISSOURI. Albany—The Gentry Lumber Co. has sold 


out to the Cousins Lumber Co. 

Kansas City—The Beekman Lumber Co. 
its capital from $20,000 to $40,000. 

St. Louis—The R. N. Collins Vehicle Woodwork Co. 
increased its capital to $150,000. 

MONTANA, Deer Lodge—George H. McMullin has sold 
his interest in the Deer Lodge Lumber Co. to H. C. 
Heinsch. 

NEW MEXICO. Nara Visa—The John Burns Lumber & 
Hardware Co. has sold out to W. H. Watts. 

OHIO. Columbus—The North Columbus 
has increased its capital to $75,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Marietta—The H. C. Draughon'’s Sons 
Co. has sold out to Carey Lombard Young & Co. (Inc.), of 
Norman. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Coudersport—The Hyslip Furniture 
Co. has changed its name to the Coudersport Furniture 
Co. 

New Castle—The Openn Lumber Co. has dissolved. 


TEXAS. Beaumont—The Neches Lumber Co. has filed 
an amendment to its charter, changing its name to the 
Neches Lumber & Building Co. 

Keltys—The San Augustine County Lumber Co. 
creased its capital from $200,000 to $400,000. 

Mayotown—The Hilgard Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Mayotown Lumber Co. 

Mertens—B. A. Crofford is out of business. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Donovan Lumber 
will increase its capital stock from $200,000 to $400,000. 

Coupeville—The Island Manufacturing Co. has sold out 
to the John Paul Lumber Co., of Seattle. 

Puyallup—C. W. Shuls, of Tacoma, has purchased the 
interest of C. F. Keller in the Columbia Box & Veneer Co. 
Mr. Keller will retire from active business. 

WISCONSIN. Algoma—J. L. Johns has sold his inter- 
est in the Plumbers Woodwork Co. 
Hudson—The Central Lumber 

capital to $200,000. 

West Bend—H. E. Cooley has sold his interest in the 
Cooley Manufacturing Co. to Edward J. Kreiger. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Andalusia—The Adams Lumber Co. was 
recently incorporated with an authorized capital of $200,- 
“00, which amount is fully paid in. The company will 
manufacture and carry on a wholesale lumber business, 
handling all kinds, sizes and grades of yellow pine, cypress 
ind hardwoods. 

Birmingham—Davis Bluff Land & Lumber Co. has been 
‘ncorporated with an authorized capital of $10,000. Jonas 
Schwab is president-treasurer of the company, and T. E. 
Brent, secretary. 

Selma—The Fremont Lumber Co. has been incorporated 
aa White and others with an authorized capital of 


has increased 


has 


Lumber Co. 


has in- 


Co. 


Co. has increased its 


hy 
S| 


ARKANSAS. McRae—McRae Box Co.; 
‘al $10,000; W. B. Beckwith, C. 
ers and others. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—Mutual Colonization & De- 
velopment Co., Ltd., authorized capital $1,000,000. 
FLORIDA. Fort Myers—Alapata Co.; authorized capi- 
- $250,000. W. G. Langford is president of the company; 
Clyde Gonzalez, vice president, and C. C. Pursley, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Charles T. Wilt a business here 
has incorporated as the Charles T. Wilt C 
MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—National | ‘Lamber Co.5 
authorized capital $100,000. Directors: Benjamin A. 
Ae president; Bertha Bernau, treasurer, and Maurice 
Chelsea—Massachusetts Mill Supply Co., Inc., was re- 
cently incorporated with an authorized capital of $6,000. 
The officers of the company are Robert Savsovitz, presi- 
dent; Samuel Bittel, treasurer, and Solomon Betel. 
MINNESOTA, Flensburg—Flensburg Lumber & Grain 


Co. in business here has been incorporated with an au- 
thorized capital of $50,000. 


MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Kaye-Slingley Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $10,000, was recently incorporated by 
Frank Kaye, W. H. Slingley and BE. O. Clark. 


MISSOURI. Kansas City—Mid-Continent Stave & Ex- 


celsior Co.; authorized capital $20,000; S. W. Noggle, B. R. 
3eall and D. Epinger. 


authorized capi- 
E. Brown, Charles Cham- 





St. Louis—Western Veneer Products 
capital $100,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Mitchell-Eastern Parquetry 
Corporation (to manufacture hardwood flooring); author- 
ized capital $10,000. Incorporators: Charles W. Dunfee, 
Hazel B. Dunfee and Clara Holtzmann. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Cheraw—Florence County 
ber Co.;. authorized capital $15,000; L. 
others. 

TEXAS. Brownsville—Brownsville Wood Co.; 
ized capital $1,000. Incorporators: 
Lyle, L. A. Tinnon and others. 

Dallas—Atlas Cabinet Co. was oe od incorporated by 
Ss. Fanning, William G. Breg and W. H. Flippen with 
an authorized capital of $30,000. 

WASHINGTON. Houghton—Lake Washington Ship- 
yards Co.; authorized capital $100,000; John L. Hall and 
E. L. Skeel. 

Seattle—Marysville Lumber Co.; authorized capital $50,- 
000; Osear P. Dix and J. H. Ballinger. 


WISCONSIN. Galesburg—Galesburg Lumber & Eleva- 
tor Co. has been incorporated with an authorized capital of 


$16,000. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Hamilton—Dominion 
Ltd., has been incorporated to carry on the lumbering 
business in all its branches. The company is capitalized 
at $40,000 and has as its incorporators Edward S. Smith, 
Herbert and P. S. Brennan and John Butler. 

South River—Eagle Lake Lumber Co., Ltd., 
incorporated. 

Toronto—Edward Clark & Sons, Ltd., 
recently with a capital stock of $500,000. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Sylacauga—R. L. Rumsey will rebuild the 
saw and planing mill recently burned. 

CALIFORNIA. Sisson—The Rainbow Mill & Lumber Co. 
will rebuild its sawmill, which was destroyed by fire a 
short time ago, just a few days after it had been com- 
pleted. The company will rebuild on the old site, a mile 
south of Siskiyou, and it is expected the mill will be ready 
for operation early next season. 

MISSISSIPPI. Columbus—The Columbus Lumber Co. is 
enlarging and repairing its plant. A new dressed lumber 
shed has been erected, four new dry kilns have been in- 
stalled and two new boilers have been added to the steam 
plant. A machine shop will be installed with full equip- 
ment of heavy machinery. Twelve miles of railroad are 
being constructed, and two locomotives and ten logging 
cars were added recently to the logging equipment. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Anderson & Slonaker 
are erecting four open lumber sheds, each 76 by 34 feet, 
at a cost of $4,000. 

Philadelphia—The Philip Haibach Contracting Co. 
erect a lumber shed, 53 by 112 feet in size, to cost $6,300. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Moore & MecFerren will re- 
build their sawmill recently burned at a loss of $25,000. 

TEXAS. Lufkin—The mill of the Cotton Belt Gin & 
Lumber Co., which was recently burned at a loss of $5,000, 
will be rebuilt. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—The Montague Manufacturing 
Co. will erect a brick factory building to cost $10,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—The Donovan Lumber Co. 
is building a lumber drying shed to cost several thousand 
dollars. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Badger Brush Co. has 
taken a long lease on a three-story factory building, 40 by 
100 feet in size, and will remodel the structure and equip 
it for its own purposes at a cost of about $15,000. 

Rhinelander—The Stevens Lumber Co. has completed its 
new sawmill, erected at a cost of about $50,000, to replace 
the plant destroy ed by fire last May. The mill was placed 
in operation on Dec. 12 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Andalusia—The Adams Lumber Co., domi- 
ciled at Andalusia, was recently organized with an author- 
ized capital of $200,000. The company will engage in the 
manufacture of lumber and will carry on a wholesale busi- 
ness, handling all kinds, sizes and grades of pine, cypress 
and hardwoods. G. W. Adams is president of the com- 
pany; C. C. Arnett, manager; H. C. Monroe, department 
manager, and H. Y. Hudson, traffic manager. The owners 
and directors of the new enterprise are the same as those 
of the National Lumber Co., but all transactions of each 
company will be independent of the other. 

Mobile—The Mobile Builders Equipment Co., of 
James K. Glennon is president, 
with machinery already installed, 
manufacture of doors, sash, 
pany contemplates the 
replace steam. 

ARKANSAS. Gillham—Phil P. Stevenson, manager of 
the Stevenson Lumber Co., of Mineral, will operate mills 
in this section, having already secured tracts of pine tim- 
ber. If sufficient timber can be secured the company may 
locate a planing mill in Gillham. 

CALIFORNIA. Oakland—The Hunter Lumber Co. has 
begun the retail lumber business here, with headquarters 
at Berkeley. 


Co.; authorized 


Lum- 
Cc. Treacy and 


author- 
S. T. Thomas, G. W. 


Lumber & Coal Co., 


has been 


have incorporated 


will 


which 
has acquired a building 
and will engage in the 
blinds and frames. The com- 
installation of electric power to 


GEORGIA. Albany—The Warden Lumber Co. recently 
began the wholesale yellow pine lumber business. 

IDAHO. Jerome—The Home Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Weiser, has engaged in the retail lumber 
business. 

KANSAS. Baxter Springs—The Hocker Lumber Co. has 


begun the retail lumber business. 


KENTUCKY. Ready—The Jones Hickory Co. recently 
began the sawmill business. 
LOUISIANA. Lake Charles—W. J. Chastine, J. W. Cos- 


ner and C. P. Fullington have purchased one of the Sil- 
verman sawmills at Apalachicola, Fla., which were oper- 
ated under the name of the Summit Lumber Co., together 
with a quantity of pine, hardwood and cypress timber and 
will begin operations immediately. 


New Orleans—The Reliance Lumber Co. has begun the 
commission lumber business with V. lL. McCarty as 
manager. 

MAINE. Pittsfield—A certificate of organization has 


been filed for the Gray Lumber Co. 
company are Sherman Gray, president; T. E. Getchell, 
clerk; directors, S. R. Haines, T. E. Getchell, Sherman 
Gray. The purpose of the company is the purchasing and 
manufacturing of lumber and wood. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Commonwealth Lumber 
Co. has begun the wholesale lumber business. 

MINNESOTA. Dotson—The H. Simon Lumber Co. re- 
cently engaged in the retail lumber business with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI. Tutwiler—The City Lumber Co 
ness at Grenada, has entered the trade. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Salem Depot—The Perry-Snow Co. 
has begun the manufacture of sash. 


NEW MEXICO. Grenville—The Star Lumber Co. 


The officers of the 


., in busi- 
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Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U. S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of the 
Inland Empire. 


Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 
ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 





If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 























Benson 


A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 





E._ believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 
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Rates, 
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and up. 
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KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 


tupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 
European Plan $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 











Richard W. Childs, Mer, PORTLAND, OREGON 
Meet Me at the For Value, Service 
TULLER Home Comforts. 
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N EW-HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
a Rooms, Private Bath, a. 4 Single, % ut) oe Double. 
100 =“ _ ™ 5 30 = % % | e 
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TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—Alll absolutely Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente, 
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BB. 


Wire Rope 
















YOU need strong 
dependable, durable log- 
ging lines. Specify B. & B. 
The great tensile strength, elasticity 
and flexibility of B. & B. Wire Ropes 
assure long, satisfactory service. Their 
durability means economy. 





Get posted. Send for Catalog 70. 


Broverick & Bascom Rope Co. 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Rope. 


Branches: New York and Seattle. 
Factories: St. Louis and Seattle. 












— (Quorect 


(Copyright 1914, Union Fibre Co., Winona, Minn.) 





The perfect building quilt for all buildings. 
As dependable as an armor plate for wear— 
as cozy as a quilt for warmth. 


Dealers—Handle Linofelt. Write us for facts. 
Union Fibre Co., 129 Union St., Winona, Minn. 


WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific GRAND a a4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROPFORGINGS. Daily fac- 


torycapacity 3500 Axes& Tools 











Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 °c": °f 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














begun the lumber business, with its purchasing depart- 
ment located at Liberal, Kan. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Wilmington—The East Coast 
Manufacturing Co., a recently organized concern, will erect 
a mill to manufacture lumber, staves, heading, lath, 
shingles and crating. T. C. McEachin is president of the 
Company; T. R. Crown, vice president; C. F. Howell, sec- 
retary, treasurer and manager. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—A. A: McLaughlin & Co recently 
began the wholesale and commission lumber business. 

OKLAHOMA. Buffalo-Freedom-Hutchinson-McKinley— 
The Kiowa Lumber Co., of Kiowa, Kan., is opening yards 
at these points, which are located on the Buffalo North- 
== Railroad, operating from Waynoke to Buffalo, 

la. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—The Hope Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. was recently organized by R. J. 
Worley, C. K. Callahan and Jesse W. Boyd. : 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The A. T. Hallock Lumber Co. 
purposes to establish a box factory at Jackson and place 
it in operation as soon as possible. A building has already 
been secured and the company is placing orders now for 
the necessary machinery. 

TEXAS. Booker-Follett-Perryton-Spearman—The Kiowa 
Lumber Co., of Kiowa, Kan., is opening yards at these 
points. The towns mentioned are located on the new 
railroad known as the North Texas & Santa Fe Railroad, 
operated by the Santa Fe Railroad Co., and runs from 
Shattuck, Okla., thru Lipscomb, Ocheltree and Handsford 
counties, Texas. 

WEST VIRGINIA. The Young Lumber Co. has entered 


the trade. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


QUEBEC. Terrebonne—Maglovie, Desjardins & Fils 
have established a lumber and sash and door business. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Sylacauga—R. L. Rumsey suffered a loss 
by fire recently. 

CALIFORNIA. Bella Vista—The planing mill and elec- 
tric power plant of the Shasta Land & Timber Co. were 
destroyed by fire on Dec. 14. The loss is estimated at 
$70,000, partly covered by insurance. The lumber burned 
included 200,000 feet in the yard and three carloads stand- 
ing on the railroad tracks. 

ILLINOIS. Forest City—The plant of J. A. White was 
visited by fire recently, causing damage to the amount of 
$15,000, of which $4,000 is covered by insurance. 

INDIANA. Evansville—On Dec. 16 fire completely de- 
stroyed the plant of the Indiana Cooperage Co., of which 
J. C. Rea is owner. The loss is estimated at $10,000 with 
$5,000 insurance on the building and stock. The origin of 
the fire is not known but investigation is being made as to 
its cause. Mr. Rea, who also operates a cooperage plant 
at Vincennes, Ind., states that he has made no plans for 
the rebuilding of the plant at present but expects to rent 
or lease a building so that operations may be resumed at 
once, 

KENTUCKY. Glasgow—Fire of unknown origin re- 
cently destroyed the plant of the Glasgow Flooring Co., 
valued at $50,000. The total loss amounts to $65,000, which 
is partly covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—The building occupied by 
the F. H. Newton Lumber Co., dealer in sash and blinds, 
and others was visited by fire recently, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $5,000. 

OHIO. Bellevue—Considerable damage to woodwork 
and partition in the office of the Gross Lumber Co. was 
caused by fire recently, which originated from a fireplace 
in the office building at the yards of the company. 

Cleveland—Fire starting in the plant of the Cleveland 
Box Co. on Dec. 15 threatened to be a duplicate of the 
catastrophes that in the last two decades have wiped out 
parts of the lumber district in The Flats. The flames 
spread with such rapidity that the entire establishment 
was soon consumed and started to attack other plants ad- 
jacent. The plant of the Smead Box Co. caught fire sev- 
eral times but the blaze was kept from spreading. The 
loss is estimated at $50,000. 

Bethesda—Fire completely destroyed the plant of the 
Bethesda Box Co., causing a loss of $10,000, partly covered 
by insurance. 

TEXAS. Asherton—The building of the Asherton Lum- 
ber Co. was destroyed by fire recently with a loss of stock, 
the extent of which is not known. ‘ 

Lufkin—Fire recently caused the destruction of the mill 
of the Cotton Belt Gin & Lumber Co., with a loss esti- 
mated at $5,000. The planer and stock of lumber in the 
yards were saved. 

WASHINGTON. Lufkin—The shingle mill of J. N. 
Moore was destroyed by fire Dec. 16. The loss is estimated 
at $50,000 with no insurance. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The plant of the American 
Sash & Door Co. was damaged to the extent of about $300 
on Dec. 12. The blaze originated from sparks from a 
grinding machine. Operations suffered no interruption. 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 18.—The Tacoma Mill Co., whose big 
mill on the north waterfront has ‘been idle for about three 
years, last week filed another suit in the superior court 
against the Northern Pacific Railway Co., asking $150,000 
damages. The first suit was the result of the railroad build- 
ing its Point Defiance watergrade line out of Tacoma across 
the mill company’s property in 1914. The case has been 
to the supreme court ending in victory for the railroad. Dif- 
ferent points are involved in the new suit. 





THorp, WASH., Dec. 18.—F. C. Porter, who operates a box 
factory, was penalized $962.50 by the State industrial insur- 
ance commission for permitting a boy 11 years old to work 
at a bandsaw in his mill. Mr. Porter appeared before the 
commission Monday to arrange for the payment of his fine. 
The boy’s case became known when he filed with the commis- 
sion a claim for industrial insurance for the loss of his 
right arm. The commission penalized the employer half the 
amount of the award to the boy for permitting him to work 
at a hazardous occupation when not yet of age. 


MARSHFIELD, ORE., Dec. 17.—The first of a number of pend- 
ing suits against the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. for damages incident to the loss of life in a fire which de- 
stroyed a rooming house, the property of the corporation, 
on Coos Bay the night of Feb. 16, 1915, was brought to trial 
recently before United States Judge Bean and a jury in the 
Federal court. The plaintiff is H. B. Askew, administrator 
of the estate of Roy E. Askew, one of the men who lost their 
lives in the fire. It is alleged that the building was not 
properly equjpped with fire escapes. Damages in the sum of 
$7,500 are asked. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., Dec. 19.—A receiver has been ap- 
pointed for the Cronk Manufacturing Co. 

New ALBANY, IND., Dec. 17.—Peter Jacobson & Sons; peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

PLANO, ILL., Dec. 19.—W. D. Steward has been appointed 
receiver for the Independent Harvester Co. 


Farco, N. D., Dee. 19.—--A receiver has been appointed for 
the Dakota Sash & Door Co. 


New York City, Dec. 17.—A petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed at Jacksonville, Fla., by G. S. Baxter & Co., whole- 
salers and exporters of lumber and ties. 





CuHIcAGO, ILL., Dec. 18.—Brenner Bros.; petition in bank. 
ruptcy. 


Somerset, Ky., Dec. iA. he. Humble & Son, manufac. 
turers of lumber and staves, have filed a petition in bank- 


ruptcy. 
TIMBERLAND SALES 


Smith & Brown, of Cornettsville, Ky., have purchased 
several hundred acres of rich hardwood timberlands lying 
along the waters of Big Leatherwood, below Cornettsville 
in Perry County, and announce that sawmills will be 
installed soon after the first of the year and the manu- 
facture of lumber begun. The tract is said to be one of 
the best boundaries of timber in Perry County and con- 
tains sufficient timber for at least a two years’ cut. 





The Blackwood Lumber Co., of Blackwood, Va., has 
closed deals on 600 acres of oak, chestnut, beech and other 
hardwood timber in the Guesses River and Pound Fork 
headwaters, adjacent to the Kentucky-Virginia border 
line, several miles from Whitesburg, Ky. Development of 
the tract will be undertaken soon after the first of the 
year. 


Adolph Jensen, Chilton, Wis., recently bought the timbor 
on a 40-acre tract in the town of Eaton, Manitowoc County, 
and will establish a camp at once. There is a sawmill on 
the property, which will be reopened as soon as sufficient 
logs are available. 


Everett Miner, of Browns, Ill., has purchased the walnut 
timber on the farm of Mrs. J. B. Jolly, a few miles south 
of Grayville, Ill., and a force of men has been put to work 
cutting the timber. The logs will be shipped away and 
used in the manufacture of gun stocks. It is estimated 
that about 16,000 feet of lumber will be cut from the tract, 








OBITUARY 











MAX MEHRLANDER.—One of the best known members 
of the lumber trade of northern Ohio, Max Mehrlander, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, died in that city on Tuesday, Dec. 17. 
Mr. Mehrlander was 44 years old and for the last twelve 
years was connected with the lumber trade of Cleveland. 
He was distinguished by a remarkable education, being 
able to speak six languages. He was a graduate of se\ 
eral of the leading educational institutions of Germany 
and was counted among the best American citizens of Ger- 
man type in this part of the country. During his career 
in the lumber trade, Mr. Mehrlander was connected with 
the Martin-Barriss Co., the Advance Lumber Co., the ©. 
H. Foote Lumber Co., the Brown-Graves- Vincent Co., sash 
and door manufacturers, and other large firms of Cleve- 
land. Funeral services were held at the Unitarian Church 
oo. attended by many representatives of the local lumber 
trade. 





GEORGE B. GETTY.—Veteran of the Civil War and 
pioneer lumberman of Shelby, Mich., George B. Getty 
passed away at his home recentlv. Mr. Getty was born 
in Jackson, Columbia County, Pennsylvania, Oct. 5, 1847, 
and spent the early years of his life in that state. He 
enlisted in the northern armies in 1864 at the age of 17, 
and served until the end of the war, when he was honor- 
ably discharged. Mr. Getty came to Michigan in 1878 
and engaged in the lumbering business until 1889, when 
his mill was destroyed by fire. He then engaged in busi- 
ness with the Shelby Milling Co. and was active with that 
concern until 1911. In 1916 he accepted an appointment 
as county agent of corrections and charities, which office 
he held at the time of his death. He leaves his wife, two 
sons, Charles E., of Shelby, and Harry B., of San Jose, 
Cal., and a daughter, Mrs. J. F. Wood, of Muskegon, Mich. 





COL. A. CROSBY KENNETT.—One of the best known 
and most successful business men of New Hampshire, Col 
A. Crosby Kennett died at his residence in Conway 
Wednesday morning, Dec. 5, following a long illness. Col 
Kennett was one of the largest “owners of timberland in 
New Hampshire and Maine, a prominent lumber manufac- 
turer and business man. At the time of his death he was 
extensively engaged in the lumber business and was also 
manager of the United Shoe Machinery Co.’s peg factory 
at Conway. In 1895 he represented Conway in the legis- 
lature, being chairman of the committee on county affairs 
and a member of the appropriation committee and in sub- 
sequent years held several other public offices. He had 
many friends in Rochester, as elsewhere, who will greatly 
mourn his untimely death. He is survived by his widow, 
two sons, Frank I. Kennett and Robert H. Kennett, of 
Conway; also two brothers, William C. Kennett, of Con- 
way, and Ernest E. Kennett, of Madison, N. H., and three 
sisters. Funeral services were held Dec. 8 and interment 
was at Madison, N. H. : 





DR. ALEXANDER M. WOOD.—At the age of 83 years, 
Dr. Alexander M. Wood, a prominent lumberman of Bos- 
ton, passed away at his home at 39 Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Dec. 14, following a long illness. Dr. 
Wood was the senior member of the A. M. Wood Co., of 
Boston. He was a graduate of Harvard Medical Schouvl 
and King’s College, New Brunswick, and led a most inter- 
esting and successful life. His activities in the lumber 
world began when he gave up his medical practice and 
devoted himself to the business. For several years his 
sons have been associated with him in the concern aiid 
the business will be continued under their manageme:'t. 
Dr. Wood leaves three sons and two daughters. 


CHARLES CRABBE.—Charles Crabbe, who had been ‘1 
the retail lumber business on Long Island, New York, ‘or 
thirty years, died Dec. 14. He was born in Stockport, 
Y., in 1853, started in business at Coxsackie, N. Y., in 
1871, and later removed to Southampton, L. I. In 1885 he 
went to Rockaway Beach, where he was actively engaged 
in business up to the time of his death. He was pro!- 
inently identified with local affairs, being a founder and 
only president of the Rockaway Beach Hospital, and ws 
also a founder of the Rockaway Pioneers and active in 
a church work. He is survived by a wife and six 
e ren. 








GEORGE BRENTON CEARFOSS.—The death of Georse 
Brenton Cearfoss, who was formerly well known in te 
timber trade, having for years made a specialty of walnut 
logs and maintaining offices in Baltimore, occurred at is 
home in that city Dec. 13. Mr. Cearfoss, who was 56 yeurs 
old, is survived by his wife, a son, Frederick H., and two 
daughters. He had lived in retirement for several yerrs 
on account of poor health. 





J. B. HUBBARD.—The death of J. B. Hubbard, aged 62, 
occurred Dec. 7 after a brief illness. He was a resident of 
Texarkana, Ark., for thirty years, most of which time he 
was engaged in the timber and shingle business. The de- 
ceased is survived by two daughters, Mrs. Y. E. Edmonds 
and Mrs. J. J. White, of Texarkana, and two sons, Guy M. 
a” of Texarkana, and J. B. Hubbard, jr., of Shreve- 
port, La. 





NELSON J. ARMSTRONG.—Well known retired luin- 
ber dealer and a resident of Anderson, Ind., for more than 
fifty years, Nelson J. Armstrong died at his home in An- 
derson, Wednesday, Dec. 12, at the age of 74 years, after 
an illness of only a few days. He is survived by his widow 
and one son, Howard Armstrong, who is the manager of 
the telephone plant at Anderson. His brother, Nathan 
Armstrong, who for many years was associated with him 
in the lumber business at Anderson, died recently. 
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| ‘THE MARKETS 
{ 


for Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
' See Page 28. 


From now on until after the first of the New Year 
trade is expected naturally to be quiet. This is true with 
most woods, but there are some exceptions, one being with 
yellow pine, as further advances have had an effect of 
\.vodueing inquiry that was not expected until later. 
This week witnessed a further advance of 50 cents on 
every item on the list, and as a result some of the 
vountry yards, especially the line yards, are out with 
inquiries to cover their spring requirements. The indus- 
irial demand for yellow pine also keeps up fairly well. 
As a rule, hardwoods are quiet, tho some war require- 
ents are being covered. Hemlock tho quiet is likely to 
cash in a little later if the yellow pine advances hold or 
vo up even farther. Cypress people are having trouble 

getting mills to accept what orders are offered. Red- 
wood wholesalers say the car shortage is the worst it 
has ever been with the California mills. At present the 
car shortage is the big factor with all the woods and in 
the East embargoes are restricting trade that is placed 
in this market. The market for the western pines is held 
down on account of the slack sash and door demand, tho 
mills seem to have all the business they can take care 
ot. Northern pine is having what might be termed a 
holiday period demand. Flooring is quiet except the 
faetory grade, while the outlook for the veneer business 
is exeellent, on account of the Government requirements, 
whieh will grow from now on heavily. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED DEC. 15, 1917 




















Lumber Shingles 
L9UT, coe wcilon cree ceases 44,439,000 sole, 
TOD Lae rary Sey ciate, See yc ar nee 64,631,000 12,599,000 
PROGRCRGE . .3 0% 6s wes eee 20,192,000 5,027,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 15 
Lumber Shingles 
DOU clita earn wig ustain stag ereiaee 3,270,041,000 600,229,000 
POE oer A sare cen amas 2,924,269,000 569,089,000 
TRORORHO™ 6 ioe Sc esas 345,773,000 4,140,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED DEC, 15 
Lumber Shingles 
NOT coin eee hicks ena wees 19,233,000 5,592,000 
RQ Seistcscnoue.o-s0s Sere awl aves etaceve 24,164,000 4,279,000 
NGI 8 cites Gta gueluiek wince hetereee eaters 1,313,000 
MIN 5 ae sa acsla deters ie Sore ore 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 15 
Lumber Shingles 
ES) 2 aa gee aa ree Nery ea 1,482,190,000 407,537,000 
BE os ais ose ecelaes CA gave “Slee pose erers 1,358,360,000 337,205,000 
PRORDASD: soishorere ios Sisvacersia-ais 123,830,000 70,332,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Dec. 19, 1917, were: 





CLASS No. Value 
iE Pe EO ee ear a ere 1 600 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 8 25,000 

5,000 and under RRR ae 2 14,000 

10,000 and under 0 ee 4 71,000 
25,000 and under ee 1 36,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 1 70,000 
Central Mfg. District First Natl. Bank 

Bldg., 3-story storage building....... 2 300,000 
A. J. Jordan, 111 W. Washington St., 

G-SIORY. ABREINONG 6 eis: 0:55-0:08 : oes s 05:58 3 150,000 
G. H. Gottschalk, 3-story theater, flats 

UNI oa a 5 ca ave auk castor baipes ous lore ve ose ee 1 125,000 

CN aE ee ee cere eae 20 $ 791,600 
Average valuation for week............ ace 39,580 
Totals: PTOVIGUS WERK oor sialic ecesiee wie 30 281,700 
\verage valuation previous week....... sie 9,390 
Totals corresponding week 1916........ 68 1,019,200 
Totals Jan... 1 to Dec. 19, TOUT. .6 6.00 3,7 234,970 
‘Yotals corresponding period 1916....... ‘ 24,019 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 1,402 
‘Totals corresponding period 1914....... ,169,110 
lotals corresponding period 1918....... 94,967,250 
fotals corresponding period 1912....... 8,349 87,041,935 
(otals corresponding period 1911....... 8,752 102,015,771 
‘Totals corresponding period 1910....... 10,461 102,689,450 
lotals corresponding period 1909....... 8,994 84,045,319 
‘Totals corresponding period 1908....... 9,574 64,642,740 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,622 59,963,270 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—Now that the holiday season is near 
i‘ hand much can not be expected in the way of trade, but 
‘rhaps northern pine shares in the existing business as 
ell as any other wood. The industrial demand ts most 
tive. Business would be better for wholesalers that deal 
northern pine were there not so many embargoes in the 
48st, Where the big markets are shut out. Prices are 
rong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 17.—Tho this is normally the 
ullest season of the year from a wholesale standpoint. 
‘ere is still considerable buying by factories. The mills 
ive had quite a volume of country yard business in the 
\y of mixed car orders to replenish short stocks, but re- 
ilers generally are out of the market now until after in- 
ntories, and probably for a month or two longer. How- 
ver, mill stocks are at the lowest point known for the 
‘:me of year, low grade lumber being especially low, and 
! Many cases practically cleaned out as far as dry stock 
concerned. Extreme cold weather has had the usual 
‘feet of tightening up business. 


New York, Dec. 18.—While orders from the strictly re- 
ail trade are few, wholesalers are receiving inquiries for 
sufficient stock to keep their supplies moving. Tona- 
vanda and Buffalo yards report good business, most of 
which results from Government work. The price trend 
is Satisfactory and, notwithstanding the heavy snows, 
shipments are coming along fairly well. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Random spruce covering boards 
Still are in good demand here; $32 seems to be the standard 
price and some are talking of $33. For matched spruce 
boards, of 10, 12, 14 and 16 feet there is a good demand at 
$36, altho some will not sell.as low as that. Round edge 
spruce box boards sell at $29; but itis believed that many 
are obtaining them at $28. '; Railroad shipments of spruce 
lumber are being sold as follows: Frames, 8-inch and un- 
der at $40; 9-inch at $43; 10-inch at $44; 11- and 12-inch at 
$46; random 2x3 and 2x4 is going at $32 to $34; 2x6 and 2x7 
at $32 to £34; 2x8 at $36; 2x10. at $39 to $40; 2x12 at $40 to 
$41. Spruce covering boards, +inch and up sell at $31 to 
$32; furring sells at $31 to $32 for the bundled 2-inch. 








We're Keeping Up With 
the Growing Demand for 


Langlade Hardwoods. 


and to insure adequate stock to supply our present customers 
satisfactorily, as well as to take on some new business in 1918, 
we are logging to maximum capacity this winter 


Thi c Soft Elm. and 


Hard Maple 


In these two itéms factory buyers will find 
‘*Langlade”’ quality offering big value and stock 
on hand promises quick deliveries; as do also 
our stocks of Rock Elm, Birch, Ash and 
Basswood. 


be 








In yard items we have ‘‘Langlade’’ Hemlock, 
Pine, Tamarack, Lath, Ceiling, Shiplap, Cedar 
Posts, and Pine, Tamarack and Hardwood 
Piling. 


We’ll mix ’em to suit. 


Langlade Lumber Co. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 





Some of our high grade wide Basswood. 











Hardwoods 


should not be compared with the hardwoods of older producing sections because 
Texas has nothing in common as with most other states whether it be cattle, 
onions, towns or what not you may have in mind. You'll always find Texas just 
a little different, maybe a little bigger or better—and that’s why we want you to 
order a car of hardwood from some one of the concerns shown below before you 
attempt to compare our 


White and Red Oak, Red Gum, Ash, Elm, Magnolia, 
Hickory,Cypress, with lumber produced elsewhere. 





Ask any of these six competitive mills for prices: 


SABINE TRAM COMPANY, Beaumont, Texas SOUTH TEXAS LUMBER CO., Houston, Texas 


(Mill at Deweyville, Texas) (Mill at Onalaska, Texas’ 


SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER CO., Texarkana, Tex. H. G. BOHLSSEN, a “ New Caney, Texas a 


(Mill at Diboll, Texas) 
PHILIP A. RYAN LUMBER CO., Lufkin, Texas BLOUNT-DECKER LUMBER CO., Alto, Texas 
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Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimum insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed by users. 


Send for descriptive matter and list of mills 
where these burners have been inst: 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 

















Marks You | 


Can Read 
Without 


a Glass 


That’s the kind every 
lumberman wants. For 
75 years lumbermen have used our crayons be- 
cause they are waterproof — will not brush or 
wash off. You too should use 


American Acme Crayons 
| LUMB ER CRAYON 








INP STRONGER 1 as 





fA Crayon For Every Purpose 


Our crayons are specially made for marking on 
green, wet, frosty, or dry lumber; made in any 
color and in hard, medium and soft grades. 


Write For Free Sample Today. 


\ The American Crayon Co. 
Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO 








Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 

alog. No dust—wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 

then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 

<t $6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
nC 
W))) 
SF 









; about 80 cts. one way. 
| Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W. H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 












Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


. Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 








American Lumberman pues. Chicago 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The wholesale yards are enter- 
ing upon winter with a smaller assortment of stock than 
common and they expect to see a big deficiency in supplies 
before spring, especially in the lower grades. Crating lum- 
ber can be moved as fast, or even faster, than it arrives, 
and the outlook is for extensive trade in this line all win- 
ter, so far as the stock can be secured. Pattern lumber 
is also in good demand. In the regular building lumber 
grades not much is being done. Prices in most grades are 
strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 18.—Calls for white pine have been 
more incessant of late and little material is available to 
meet them. The demand is broadening out, too, as stocks 
are being consumed and not replenished in all parts of 
the market. Car supply is such as to all but prohibit new 
stocks arriving for some time, the railroads being devoted 
almost entirely to necessities of the most vital character 
such as fuel and food supplies, and until this rush is over 
and congestion mastered, white pine is expected to be very 
hard to obtain. Prices are not mentioned where material 
is available, and lists are seldom followed. All prices are 
extremely high, one of the larger producers notifying the 
trade of an advance of the entire list from $1.50 to $2.50, 
effective Dec. 15. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—Advances in prices have 
been put into effect here. Demand for northern pine has 
been light this fall; and, as the mills are not pushing busi- 
ness, the market is not very active. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Dec. 18.—The demand for spruce is limited 
largely by the scarcity of stock and inability to obtain 
delivery. Assortments in yards are low and buyers are 
willing to pay asking prices. With so much uncertainty 
in connection with the transportation problem, retailers 
feel there is little use in trying to buy anything except 
what is needed for Government contracts. This class of 
business moves nicely, but stocks at mills are becoming 
badly broken. This, together with the difficulty of ob- 
taining satisfactory labor at manufacturing points, makes 
higher prices in the spring certain, and also accounts for 
the desire on the part of retailers to place some of their 
orders on today’s basis, even tho no promise can be made 
regarding shipment. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 18.—Compared with other lines 
spruce lumber has been a little quieter than it was last 
week. Little is to be had and such as is offered is of 
uncertain delivery. This, with the disposition of lumber 
consumers to seek substitutes wherever necessary, has 
affected some business that otherwise might have come 
out. The general tone of spruce is very firm and prices 
hold to list or better than list where some more important 
items are concerned. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 17.—Along with other woods the 
lower grades of spruce are in demand from the box 
makers. The high grades used for war purposes are also 
in good demand, which is evidenced by the large foreign 
movement. The quotations are well maintained. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—Conditions will remain quiet with 
posts and poles until the new year arrives and consumers 
have their inventory work over. Next spring conditions 
as to supply will be far different from those in any pre- 
vious year, as present stocks are far short of what usually 
prevails for this time of the year and it is a certainty that 
the new supply this winter will be far below normal. Con- 
sequently present prices not only ought to hold easily but 
quotations early next year will likely be stronger. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 17.—Post business is very light 
now and retail dealers evidently are waiting until after in- 
ventories before placing any restocking orders. However, 
wholesalers do not expect buyers to hold off as they often 
do until nearly spring, for the trade generally realizes 
that dry stocks are light and that the new cut is going to 
cost more money. Producers have less post stock on hand 
than ever before at this season of year, and poles are also 
comparatively scarce. Labor scarcity is cutting down the 


output seriously. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—Hardwood dealers have about become 
reconciled to the fact that the present period this year will 
be no different from others in respect to quiet, at least 
until after the first of the new year. There is some ac- 
tivity where stocks are needed for one war purpose or an- 
other and local wholesalers have managed to get some of 
that business, but generally speaking there is no aetive 
demand for hardwoods. It now looks as if the hardwood 
business more and more would climb in volume on war 
needs and that the usual consumers of hardwoods would 
lessen in their requirements. No doubt lumber, both north 
and south, will be bought next year in great quantities for 
war uses, but the hardwood dealers who plan to confine 
their solicitation among old customers may find business 
even more difficult to get than at any time yet, at least 
until the war is over. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 17.—There is no marked ac- 
tivity in the market here but some factory users are look- 
ing for supplies all the time, finding it difficult to fill their 
wants in some lines. Wholesalers are marking up prices, 
finding it a certainty that the mills will demand more for 
their product next season. Northern stocks suitable for 
factory use are very light, and dealers find it possible to 
sell almost anything now at a good price. All advices in- 
dicate that southern hardwood will be increasingly hard 
to get, and shipments from that section are very slow. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Hardwoods are not being sought 
by the buyers commensurate with the stories that are be- 
ing circulated. Caution is evidently the watchword. Prices 
are very firm all along the line and buyers refuse to stock 
up until they see a strong and good demand ahead. The 
following prices are quoted this week among the traders: 
Ash, 1-inch at $72 to $74; basswood, 1-inch, $59 to $65; 
birch, red, 1-inch, $72 to $75; birch, sap, 1-inch, at $62 to 
$65; maple, 1-inch at $60 to $62; quartered oak, 1-inch, at 
$92 to $95; plain oak, 1-inch, at $69 to $74; poplar, 1-inch, 
at $70 to $73. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 17.—Car shortage is hampering 
shipments and in some instances is interfering with pro- 
duction, but the mills are said to be getting by the ship- 
ping obstacle, wherever possible, by specializing in stocks 
for Government needs, which are given reasonably prompt 
dispatch. Demand for the box grades continues very 
active. Furniture stock is rated comparatively quiet. The 
specialty woods move well, in the items suited to war 
use. Some improvement in the call for gum is reported. 
Thick high grade ash is said to be commanding a premium, 
Prices rule firm, according to most reports. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—Local hardwood yards report a 
good business in all lines, the demand for oak, both thick 
and thin, for filling orders from manufacturers with Goy- 
ernment contracts being the greatest. Ash also has been 
in considerable demand. Manufacturers report an espe- 
cially good demand for car oak. The lower grades of gui, 
are also in demand by box manufacturers. Manufacturers 
are not eager to take on business, because of the shortave 
of cars. Embargoes are seriously interfering with business 
in this line, and it is impossible to make shipment thr 
Thebes or St. Louis except on Government business. The 
cold weather had the effect of closing down several of the 
mills in the Missouri hardwood belt. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—Government orders are :; 
sorbing about all the hardwood on the market, tho tix 
railroads are taking some timber, and there is a call for 
ship building timbers from Great Lakes yards. Coli 
weather caused a sharp falling off in the call for finix) 
and flooring and there is not much of a call expected fc) 
such items until after the New Year. Factories are scou 
ing the market for hickory and walnut. Boxmakers co: 
tinue to take gum in fair quantities. Other items in the 
hardwood list are quiet. Prices are firm all around, aici 
the mills report that there is a gradual decrease in the «:r 
supply. 


Louisville, Ky., Dec. 18.—Altho consumption of har }- 
woods as well as softwoods has been quiet with the bui 
ing trades, even this little demand has been reduced to an 
irreducible minimum by the cold weather, which has 
stopped all outdoor operations. Commercial demands are 
also very light, with the exception of such commercial 
buyers as have Government orders on hand. The lo: 
lumber trade is giving almost its entire attention to Gov- 
ernment orders, which are the only things that can be 
moved under present traffic conditions. At the same time 
trouble is being experienced in obtaining oak, ash, hick« 
gum, elm, walnut and some other woods for filling G 
ernment orders. Prices are high. 


New York, Dec. 18.—The situation is decidedly mixed. 
Building buying is almost at a standstill. There is a 
fairly good inquiry from large industrial sources, but the 
yards continue to get a nice volume of business from ile 
smaller class of consumers that would ordinarily buy in 
straight carload lots. Retailers find it difficult to keep 
their assortments in shape, and while many wholesalers 
would like to take on many a business at today’s prices, 
the transportation uncertainty and lack of labor at mill 
points offer a discouraging prospect for anything except 
that required for Government wants. The demand is well 
distributed and little complaint is made regarding prices, 
delivery being the essential point considered in placing in 
order. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The hardwood demand is on a 
fairly active basis for this time of year. Not much chanze 
from a month ago is reported. Oak is about the leading 
wood in the demand, with a fair sale for maple, tho this 
wood is not so plentiful'as it was. Almost everything 
wanted nowadays is for factories engaged in war work, 
and this covers a good many uses for wood. The furni- 
ture factories are asking for little stock. Prices are gen- 
erally firm and are strong in some cases. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 19.—With the exception of the 
oaks, which are very firm at recent advances, and some of 
the higher grades, other hardwoods show a slightly easier 
tone. The quartered stocks of both white and red oak are 
quoted at the same prices that prevailed’ a week ago, !t 
the FAS and selects of plain white and red are $2 higher 
on all thicknesses above 1 inch. The new prices follow: 
FAS—1-inch, $64; 14- and 1%-inch, $69; 2-inch, $78; 2'.- 
inch, $84; 8-inch, $88; 4-inch, $92. Selects—1l-inch, $52; 
14- and 1%-inch, $56; 2-inch, $59; 2%4-inch, $68. This 
picks up most of the decline in these grades shown in 
last week’s report of actual sales. There are no changes 
in any of the other grades at the Cincinnati gateway and 
no changes anywhere in the Cairo gateway prices. Bass- 
wood is $2 higher for FAS, which are quoted: 4/4 $56, 5 4 
and 6/4 $60 and 8/4 $62; while No. 3 common is $2 lower 
as follows: 4/4 $23, 5/4 and 6/4 $25. Ash has lost some 
of the big advances in price shown in the sales reports of 
a week ago in Nos. 1 and 2 common grades as follows: No. 
1 common, 4/4 $36, 5/4 $40, 6/4 $48, 8/4 $52, 10/4 $61, 12 4 
$67 and 16/4 $75. All of these are $3 lower; No. 2 common 
is $2 lower as follows: 4/4 $24, 5/4 $28, 6/4 $30 and 8/4 $35 
All other grades hold the big advances made during the 
last month, the thicker ones especially showing strengt!, 
with 16/4 still $100. Two grades of cottonwood show ¢:- 
clines of $2 as follows: FAS 6 to 12 inches, 1-inch $37, 1',- 
and 1%-inch $41, 2-inch $48; FAS 6 inches and up, 1-in«h 
$41, 14%- and 1%-inch $44 and 2-inch $54. All the other 
grades and thicknesses are firm at the recent advances. 
Taking everything into consideration, all the hardwoo:'s 
hold strong, and the price situation is on the whole s‘'- 
isfactory. The trouble is with transportation, as has bein 
the case for a long time. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 18.—Something like the conditic:s 
in yellow pine were reported in the hardwood market 1!:<t 
week. Some spots in prices have been found that show”! 
weaker than others, because the buyers happen to neil 
stocks for munition works or other Government orders 4:11 
are thus insured immediate car service and quick delive 
Under existing conditions it is hardly to be wondered « 
that the mills having available stocks that meet such « 
mands would desire to get the business. On general ' 
of trade all hardwoods are strong and held at the high: 
prices of the year. Low grade material is extremely. he 
to secure under any condition. 





Ashland, Ky., Dec. 17.-—Very little is doing in the har’ 
woods, due to the fact that railroads have embargo: 
against forest products of al! kinds. Cold weather h 
put a serious crimp in what little manufacturing was £0!!'- 
on. Inquiry for the entire list is strong and no doubt 
good volume of business would be moving were the rai 
roads in condition to accept the offerings. Prices are uw 
changed. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 17.—As the end of the year a) 
proaches, the hardwood men confess to a gradual slowins 
up. It is mainly a question of ability to supply hardwood:, 
and the dealer who can-do this is generally able to get the 
business and realize attractive prices. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—With trade very quiet, local whol 
salers find consolation in the fact that yellow pine is up !!' 
price and that so long as that condition prevails hemlock 
should find easier movement later on. The consensus 
among the trade is that the spring will witness as strons 
yellow pine prices as at present, if not stronger, ani 
should their prediction prove true hemlock should find a 
ready market in this territory. Prices remain about as 
they have been. 
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New York, Dec. 18.—Notwithstanding the need for more 
dwellings in this section, retailers can not see much build- 
ing in prospect; as a result the usual class of hemlock 
buyers is out of the market, but some good business for 
spring delivery is booked on firm prices. The interior 
points where there is less trouble with the railroad situ- 
ation show signs of buying ahead for spring delivery. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—Not much activity is shown in 
the hemlock trade, as building is much below the normal 
for the season. Where dealers have large timbers for 
sale they are able to get high prices, for a scarcity prevails. 
Retailers are not placing any big orders for hemlock at 
present and expect as a rule to purchase in small lots as 
needed during the next few weeks. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 18.—The full hemlock list is opera- 
tive in Pittsburgh and inquiries for this lumber are fair, 
tho shipments are becoming very difficult to obtain for 
strictly Pittsburgh delivery. The general feeling is in- 
clined to be bullish for hemlock for the spring, and future 
business has been talked of at $1 and better above the 
present list prices. Yards have been seeking some hem- 
lock, but there is little arriving except on Government 
business. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 18.—There has been very little 
ietivity in hemlock during the last spell of zero weather, 
but there have been no concessions in the lists as an in- 
ducement to buyers, because there is so little lumber in 
stock that those who have it are satisfied to wait for bet- 
ter weather and more favorable distribution conditions. 
increase of production has been practically impossible so 
that stocks at mills continue low. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—Conditions do not seem to vary much 
with poplar from week to week, there being a good demand 
for almost every grade and good prices prevail. The de- 
mand for box boards has been especially good. Prices are 
satisfactory. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 19.—There is no recession of 
strength in the poplar market and the heavy demand is 
sustaining prices on practically every grade and thickness. 
for months the poplar demand has been strong and the 
strength of prices remarkable. With a very few excep- 
tions all price changes the last week have been upward. 
‘he exceptions are declines of $1 in P&W No. 1, 18 inches 
und up, to $88; No. 1 common and selects, 2%-inch, to 
$54; 38-inch, to $58; No. 1 common, 2%-inch, to $52; 2-inch, 
to $56; also declines of $2 in 5g-inch to $54 and in %-inch 
to $60. Offsetting these are many advances in plain pop- 
lar, but the quartered grades held firm. The following 
advances of $1 are reported: Plain P&W No. 1, 18 to 23 
inches, 14- and 1%-inch, $85; saps and selects, 14- and 
114-inch, $54; 2-inch, $56; No. 2 common, 1-inch, $33; No. 
8 common, 1-inch, $28; 14- and 14-inch, $29; 2-inch, $30; 
and in wagon boards 9 to 12 inches, 1-inch, $62, and 13 to 
17 inches, 1-inch, $72. Advances of $2 follow: FAS 7 to 
17 inches, 14%-inch $71, 38-inch $83 and 4-inch $88; No. 2 
common, 1%4-inch $35; No. 4 common, 1-inch $22, 14-inch 
$23 and 2-inch $24. Advances of $3 follow: FAS 7 to 17 
inches, 1-inch $69, 2-inch $74, 24%-inch $79. Bevel and drop 
siding and dimension are reported in better demand and 
recent advances hold steady. 


Ashland, Ky., Dec. 17.—Demand continues strong, but 
all shipments of forest ‘products to all points have been 
embargoed, with the result that all business has stopped. 
Stocks are light with practically no lumber going on sticks. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 17.—Large quantities of low grade 
poplar are being absorbed for box purposes. The higher 
erades also are in very good request. The range of prices 
holds up well. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—The present market is on a holiday 
basis from the viewpoint of demand, but apparently it 
would make little difference if the market was more 
ctive, because mills are in no position to cater much to 
this territory. Lately orders for fir for industrial pur- 
poses have been more plentiful than for some time, but 
t is even likely that these will drop off until after the 
first of the year. As long as spruce is so high in price 
there will not be any lively demand here. Prices for red 
cedar shingles continue to fluctuate some. 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 15.—Manufacturers have not yet 
had time thoroly to digest the embargo placed on fir ship- 
ments by the Government and are waiting until definite 
instructions are forthcoming. Bad weather is setting in in 
earnest, and as a result production and shipments will 
vobably decrease. Orders are not coming in strongly, nor 

there much expectation of increases within a month. 
‘vices are naturally firm. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 14.—Fir lumber prices continue 
rm, with Government business increasing in volume and 
he bulk of the mills devoting their attention to it. There 
plenty of fir inquiry. Cars are exceedingly scarce for 
eoything but Government business. That fir prices will 
’ still higher for commercial business is the prediction 

millmen. Commercial orders are placed with difficulty. 
Yard stock trade is light. Ship yards here report lumber 
oming to them in improved volume, enabling them tu 
veed up as much as labor conditions will permit. Fir 
ogs are steady. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 15.—On account of the newly an- 
‘unced embargo on certain lumber, it is difficult to tell 
‘vhat conditions will prevail in the near future, but the 
arket situation today is about the same as it has been 
ior the last month, with values steadily stiffening some, 
‘nd clears very high on account of the demand for air- 
‘ane stock. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—The inquiry for fir continues 
Sood, but buyers find it quite difficult to place orders under 

‘nditions imposed by the mills. Enough business, how- 
ever, is being taken to fill all the cars the mills can get. 
“hipments from the West Coast are coming thru very 
‘owly, however, especially from Northern Pacific and 
“veat Northern territory. The Milwaukee also has begun 


‘o tighten up. 
WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—Demand is light here for all the west- 
‘rn pines, but even if the consumers were hungry for stuff 
‘nills would not be able to take the business under present 
conditions. So consequently the trade is halting for more 
than one reason, and there is very little satisfaction in the 
present situation. Warehouse business in Chicago con- 
sists mainly of wagon lots which indicates how much the 


pare and door business is being run on a “hand-to-mouth” 
Ss. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Box boards are causing the only 
change in the western white pine market in this city. 
Prices are rapidly soaring and for the pine 1-inch box board 
$30 is the price most often asked and obtained. The pro- 
duction of all-round edge box boards has increased, while 
square edge pine box board, 1-inch, sells at from $38 to $40 
on reliable authority. Some prices quoted are as follows: 
Uppers, 4/4, 5/6, 6/4 and 8/4 at $119; 2%4- to 3-inch for 
$134; 4-inch at $144; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 are going 
at $108 to $111; 214- to 3-inch at $124, and 4-inch at $134; 
common 4/4 sells at $80; 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 at $86 to $89; No. 1 
cuts of 4/4 are going at $60; 5/4 at $75; 7/4 at $77; 8/4 at 
$77; barn boards, No. 2 sell at $43 for the 5-inch, $49 for 
the 7-inch, and $50 for-.the 7-, 8- and 9-inch. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—None of the western pine 
mills appear to be very eager for business, and are accept- 
ing orders only to their liking. Stocks are reported to be 
in no better shape than several weeks ago. Prices con- 
tinue strong. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The supply of all lumber from 
the Pacific coast is small and wholesalers find difficulty 
in meeting their orders, as stocks in the East have become 
much depleted. The mills report they are unable to get 
the cars for long distance shipments, and there is also 
a good demand reported for lumber near home. Quota- 
tions show advances from time to time and everything 


is strong. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—There vill not be much in the way of 
redwood demand until after the first of the new year. 
Mills are suffering from a scarcity of cars and conse- 
quently find it difficult to ship out on old orders. Prices 
are firm. 


San Francisco, Dec. 15.—The market is very firm with 
good prospects for remaining so thruout the winter. Prices 
are well maintained in practically all grades. Common 
has just advanced $2 a thousand feet. The demand for yard 
stock is still below normal here, but it has improved more 
in southern California. The eastern market outlook for 
spring trade in remanufactured redwood is favorable. The 
export trade demand for rough clear lumber and ties is 
fair considering the high freight, with some inquiries from 
South America and Australia. The car shortage situation 
is quite bad but might be worse. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 18.—‘‘Selling North Carolina pine is 
simply selling transportation.’’ This is a statement made 
by many wholesalers and covers the shortleaf pine situ- 
ation in a nutshell. It is not difficult to get business, but 
no one wants to take orders except for strictly Govern- 
ment requirements because of the difficulty not only of 
obtaining permits but cars. The box demand is strong, 
and as most of it is needed for Government orders deliv- 
eries, tho delayed, are more certain. Ordinary building 
schedules are inactive, except from interior points that are 
more favored so far as railroad deliveries are concerned. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The buying of shortleaf stock 
continues to be restrained by the transportation difficulties. 


Embargoes are on at many points and mills are unable to 
gets the cars needed for quick delivery. Low grade lumber 
is moving as rapidly as it can be obtained, but in the 
general building trade the outlook remains poor, with 
small prospects for early improvement. Prices hold firm. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—Building is stagnant and trans- 
portation is still the controlling factor. Not many roofers 
are being sold, and business in rough edge and partition 
is hard to follow. Quotations are hard to get unless the 
seller is assured that the lumber is wanted for a Govern- 
ment order. North Carolina pine sells as near as can be 
ascertained as follows: Rough edge, 4/4, under 12-inch, at 
$44 to $45 for 1-inch; roofers, 6-inch, $32 to $33; roofers, 8- 
inch at $33 to $34. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 17.—There have been no changes 
in the North Carolina pine situation during the last week 
that might give it a materially different aspect. The Gov- 
ernment needs continue to absorb impressive quantities of 
shortleaf pine, and the conditions are against the mills 
making price concessions except where they are so situ- 
ated as to be able to ship only to one point, with the re- 
sult of a development of congestion. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—This week recorded further price ad- 
vances in yellow pine, the market going up approximately 
50 cents on everything on the list. At least three advances 
within the last thirty days indicate clearly the strength of 
the market. There has been more buying on the rising 
market than in many weeks previous, and even country 
yards, which buy little or nothing right before Christmas, 
are making inquiry. Some of the lineyards are lining up, 
it is said, with inquiries to cover their spring require- 
ments. Most of the present business in this territory con- 
sists of demands from different kinds of industrials. Al- 
most everyone in the trade expects that the war demands 
for yellow pine will be so big in early 1918 that now is the 
best time to cover requirements, if lumber is to be had 
when the consuming trade wants it in the spring. 


Alexandria, La., Dec. 17.—The following prices f. o. b. 
mill prevail in this section: Flooring—1x3-inch, A EG, 
$49; B & better EG, $45; B EG, $44.50; C EG, $37; D EG, 
$32; No. 1 EG, $33; No. 2 EG, $25; A FG, $34; B & better 
FG, $32.50; B FG, $32.25; C FG, $31; D FG, $30; No. 1 
FG, $30.50; No. 2 FG, $24; 1x4-inch, A EG, $48.50; B & 
better EG, $45; B EG, $44.50; C EG, $36; D EG, $30; No. 1 
EG, $31; No. 2 EG, $26; A FG, $35; B & better FG, $33.50; 
B FG, $33.25; C FG, $31.25; D FG, $29.50; No. 1 FG, $30; 
No. 2 FG, $23.50. Ceiling—5-inch, B & better, $30; No. 1, 
$27.50; No. 2, $23; %-inch, B & better, $27.50; No. 1, $25; 
No. 2, $21; %-inch, B & better, $33.50; No. 1, $31; No. 2, 
$26. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $33.50; No. 1, $31.50; 
No. 2, $25.50; 6-inch, B & better, $35.50. Bevel siding— 
1-inch, B & better, $27; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $21. Drop siding 
—6-inch, B & better, $33.50; No. 1, $30.50; No. 2, $25. 
Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $34; 1x6-inch, $36: 
1x8-inch, $36; 1x5- to 10-inch, $38; 1x12-inch, $38.50; 
14%4x4- to 12-inch, $41; 1144x4- to 12-inch, $39; B & better, 
15g-inch, $38.50; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $31; 1x6-inch, $33; 





We have for sale at Birmingham, Alabama, a complete 
Band Mill with Saws, Belts, etc., ready to operate imme- 
diately; also a good lumber yard, about ten acres, with good 
cinder alleys and fully equipped with good lumber founda- 
tions already to receive the lumber; elevated lumber load- 
ing dock, Railroad switches from the Southern and Q. & 
C., and Belt Line, which switches free from the Frisco; also 
a good Grand Rapids Brick Dry Kiln with a capacity of 
50,000 feet. 


with Steel kiln trucks. 
Terms: 


Will make attractive terms 
to responsible party. 





Complete Hardwood Band Mill For Sale 


ONLY SMALL CASH OUTLAY REQUIRED. 


Here is an opportunity for someone to immediately start into the Sawmill and Lumber 
business at a time when the market is right without a large outlay of Cash, and without 
waiting eight to ten months to build a Mill and Yard. 


Description of the Plant 


Large log yard equipped with Traveling Derrick for handling logs; Heavy log haul up Bull 
wheel; Hill Steam Nigger and Kicker; Three Block Carriage, Smith, Meyer & Schnier; Seven 
Foot Band Mill, Right-Hand; Live Rolls, Good double Stearns Gang Edger, four saws, Good two- 
saw Trimmer, Wood Cut-off saw, with Conveyor to take trimmings from rear edger table to cut- 
off saw; Lumber Conveyor Chains to sorting slip, Timber Skids direct from Mill to R. R. Switch, 
Wood Conveyor from cut-off Saw (good sale for wood), Three Boilers, Chain dust conveyor from 
Band Mill direct to furnaces, Buckeye Engine drives Band Mill, Regal Engine drives line shaft, 
Filing Room Equipment, Oil House, Office, Barn, Kiln, Elevated Lumber Dock, Kiln complete 


C 73 American Lumberman 
Address, CHICAGO 


Timber Supply 
Plenty of Hardwoods or Pine accessible to 
the mill on short Railroad haul, and with little 
competition. 


Local Lumber Market 
Good market for low grade lumber in Birming- 
ham; also close to’consuming trade in Tennessee 
and Georgia. 








Cost on 
Building 


Save 
















Timber Sse] 
Formerly Inaccessible 


on account of steep descents or the 
prohibitive cost of circuitous roads necessary 





Logging Roads 


Every mile of construction and haul cut out adds to your profits. You 
can not only save on road cost, but you will find you can 
greatly increase your hauling capacity with your 


to log, can now be brought down to landings at nominal 
cost. Every year finds more of these Barienger Brakes in use. 


Let us tell you where you can see them in use and give you an estimate on equipment for your needs. 


present equipment when you install the 
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ix8-inch, $33; 1x5- to 10-inch, $35; 1x12-inch, $35; 1%4x4- 
to 12-inch, $37; 114x4- to 12-inch, $36. Rough finish— 
1x4-inch, $32; 1x6-inch, $34; 1x8-inch, $34; 1x5-inch to 10- 
inch, $35.50; 1x12-inch, $36; 14%4x4- to 12-inch, $37; 1144x4- 
to 12-inch, $36.50. Casing and base—4- and 6-inch, $41.50; 
8- and 10-inch, $42.50. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $43; 14-, 
1%- and 2-inch, $45. Molding—60 percent. Fencing— 
No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $26; 1x4- 
inch, CM, 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $26; 1x6-inch, 16- 
foot, $30; other lengths, $29.50; 1x6-inch CM, 16-foot, $30; 
other lengths, $29. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20-foot), 
1x4-inch, $20.50; 1x4-inch CM, $21; 1x6-inch, $23; 1x6-inch 
CM, $23.50. Fencing—No. 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4-inch, 
$16; 1x4-inch CM, $16.50; 1x6-inch, $17.50; 1x6-inch CM, 
$18. Boards-——No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other 
lengths, $26.50; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other 
lengths, $26.75; 34x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other lengths, 
$26.50; 13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27; 
%4x12, 14- and 16-foot, $28; other lengths, $28.50; 13/16x12, 
14- and 16-foot, $29; other lengths, $30; No. 2 (all 10- to 
20-foot), %x8, $23; 13/16x8, $23; %x10, $23.50; 13/16x10, 





$23.50; 34x12, $24.25; 13/16x12, $24.75; No. 3 (all 6- to 20- 
foot), %4x8, $19; 13/16x8, $19; %x10, $19.25; 13/16x10, 
$19.25; 3x12, $19.75; 13/16x12, $20. Shiplap—No. 1, 1x8- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27; 1x10- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $27; other lengths, $27.50; 1x12- 
inch, 14- and 16-foot, $28.50; other lengths, $29; No. 2 
(10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $24; 1x10-inch, $24.25; 1x12- 


inch, $25; No. 3 (6- tu 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $19; 1x10-inch, 
$19.50; 1x12-inch, $20. Car material—All 1x4 and 6-inch: 
B & better siding, $35; No. 1 siding, $30; No. 1 roofing, 
$28; No. 1 lining, $29; No. 2 siding, $21.50; No. 2 roofing, 
$19; No. 2 lining, $20. All 2x6, 8- and 10-inch: No. 1 deck- 
ing, $24; No. 2 decking, $21; heart face decking, $26.50. 
Plaster lath—No. 1, $4; No. 2, $3.10. Byrkit lath—4- and 
6-foot, $15.50; 8- and 10-foot, $16.50; 12-foot and longer, 
$17. Stringers—90 percent heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 
14- and 16-foot, $38; 28-foot, $41; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16- 
foot, $35; 28-foot, $38. Caps—Rough heart, 12x14-inch, 
12-foot, $33; 14-foot, $34; 14x14-inch, 12-foot, $34; 14-foot, 
$35; No. 1 S4S, 12x14-inch, 12-foot, $31; 14x14-inch, 14- 
foot, $32. Sills—36-foot, $37.50; 38-foot, $38.50; 40-foot, 
$44; 50-foot, $55. Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, rough heart, $28; 
No. 1 square E&S, $24.50; 7x8-inch, 9-foot, rough heart, 
$30; No. 1 square E&S, $26; 6x8-inch, 8-foot 6-inch heart, 
S4S, $32; No. 1 rough, $25. Oil rig timbers—No. 1 square 
E&S, $27.25; 2x4- to 8x8-inch, $25.68; 2x10- to 10x10-inch, 
$28.15; 2x12- to 12x12-inch, $30.67; 2x14, 16-inch and up, 
$33.50. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&E, $23.50; No. 1 
square E&S, $24; rough heart, $25. Grooved roofing—No. 
1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26; other lengths, $27; No. 
2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), $24. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 
1 and 2, list and 50 cents above list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 
20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list and 50 cents above; 22- and 24- 
foot, Nos. 1 and 2, list; No. 3, all lengths and sizes, aver- 
age price $14. Timbers move in small volume on account 
of the demands for Government fleet schedules. 


Hattiesburg, Miss., Dec. 17.—The following f.o.b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring, 2%-inch, B 
EG, $46.50; B&better FG, $32; No. 2 FG, $21.50; No. 3 FG, 
$15. 34-inch, B&better FG, $32.50; No. 1 FG, $30; No. 2 
FG, $22.25; No. 3 FG, $13.25. Ceiling—%-inch, B&better, 
$28; No. 1 $26.25. 5 -inch, B&better, $30; No. 1, $27; No..2, 
$20; No. 3, $12.50. Partition—3%4-inch, B&better, $35.25; 
No. 2, $22.75. Bevel siding—%x6-inch, No. 1, $20; No. 2, 
$14. 5x6-inch, No. 1, $21.75. Drop siding—6-inch, B&bet- 
ter, $33; No. 2 $24.25. KFinish—B&better surfaced, 1x6- 
inch, $338.25; 1x8-inch, $35.25; 1x10-inch, $37; 1x12-inch, 
$36.75. Boards—No. 1, 1x6- to 12-inch, $29.50; 1x4-inch, 
$30; 1x6-inch, $28.25; 1x6-inch, CM, $30.50; 1x8-inch ship- 
lap, $27.75; 1x10-inch shiplap, $28; 1x12-inch, $30.25; No. 2. 
1x4-inch, $21.50; 1x4-inch, CM, $21; 1x6-inch, $23.25; 1x6- 
inch, CM, 22.75; 1x8-inch, $22.25; 1x8-inch shiplap, $24.25; 
1x10-inch, $24; 1x10-inch shiplap, $24.75; 1x12-inch, $24.50; 
No. 3, 1x6- to 12-inch, $19; 1x4-inch, $18; 1x6-inch, $18; 
1x8-inch, $18; 1x8-inch shiplap, $20; 1x10-inch, $20.25; 1x12- 
inch, $19.25. Dimension—No. 1, 2x4-inch, 10-foot, $22.75; 
12-foot, $21; 14-foot, $21; 16-foot, $20.50; 18-foot, $23.50; 
20-foot, $22.75; 2x6-inch, 12-foot, $20; 14-foot, $20; 16-foot, 
$21.25; 20-foot, $19.50; 24-foot, $23.75; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, 
$19.75; 14-foot, $21; 16-foot, $22.75; 18-foot, $20.25; 20-foot, 
$21.50; 2x10-inch, 12-foot, $21; 14-foot, $20.75; 16-foot, 
$22.50; 2x12-inch, 14-foot, $20.50; 16-foot, $24; 18-foot, $22; 
20-foot, $22. Number 2, 2x4-inch, 16-foot, $17.50; 2x6-inch, 
16-foot, $17.50; 18-foot, $21.75; 2x8-inch, 12-foot, $17.50; 
14-foot, $17; 16-foot, $17.25; 2x10-inch, 20-foot, $19; 2x12- 
inch, 16-foot, $21; 18-foot, $22.50. Number 3, 2x4- to 12- 
inch, $12.25. Plaster lath—%-inch, 4-foot, No. 1, $3.50: 
No. 2, $2.35. Car siding, lining and roofing—Bé&better, 4- 
and 6-inch, 10- to 20-foot, $36. Timbers—No. 1, 8-inch 
and under, 20-foot and under, $22.25; heart, $28; 10-inch, 
20-foot and under, $25.50; 22- and 24-foot, $27.75. Heart 
Ties—6x8-inch, 8-foot, $28.50. Grain door stock, $13. 





Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 17.—The following f. 0. b. mill 
prices prevail in this section: Flooring—1x3-inch, B&bet- 
ter, $31.25; No. 1 common, $29.25; No. 2 common, $21.50; 
1Ix4-inch, B&better, $31; No. 1 common, $29; No. 2 com- 
mon, $21; 1x6-inch, B&better, $22.50. Roofers—1x4- to 
12-inch, B&better D4S, $32; No. 1 common D4S, $28; No. 
2 common D458, $23; 1x6- to 8-inch, No. 2, $23. Ceiling— 
7/16-inch, B&better, $24; No. 1 common, $19; No. 2 com- 
mon, $15.50; 9/16-inch, B&better, $27; No. 1 common, $24; 
No. 2 common, $18. Switch Ties—7x9-inch, $22. Dimen- 
sion—6-inch, 20-foot and under, $20; 8-inch, $22.50; 10-inch, 
$26.50; 12-inch, $28. Shingles—No. 1 pine, $4.50; No. 2 pine, 
$2.50. Lath—No. 1 KD pine, $4.75; No. 2 KD pine, $2.75. 
Mill run KD boards, $19; mill run green boards, $18. S&SE 
decking, $22.50; S&SE KD decking, $26. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—A great many lumbermen 
believe that yellow pine prices have about hit the top on 
the present market, but most of them hesitate to make 
any predictions as to what the future may bring forth. 
Zero weather, which prevailed over most of the middle 
West all last week, caused a considerable slowing up in 
demand, except from Oklahoma, in which section business 
was quite brisk, and dealers had an opportunity to clear 
up somewhat on back orders. The market is expected to 
be somewhat dull until after the holidays, but after the 
first of the year there is expected to be a considerable 
volume of new inquiry. 

New York, Dec. 18.—So many uncertainties face the yel- 
low pine wholesaler that little business is booked, except 
for Government purposes. Mills are well sold ahead, and 
so many are disposing of their output to the Government 
that ordinary buying sources find little prospect of having 
their orders filled. Prices are firm enough and inquiries 
from dock builders and railroads show signs of increas- 
ing. The ship building demand is good, and there is no 
question that whatever yellow pine is permitted to reach 
the market can be disposed of at satisfactory profit. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—The southern yellow pine mar- 
ket is oppressively slow and quiet. Flooring is almost 





stagnant. Prices remain the same with no immediate in- 
dication of improvement. It is easy to get southern pine, 
hard to sell it and harder yet to get it transported. It is 
said that No. 2 common, 1x6, has been offered at $29.50 
if wanted for Government orders. The same concern to 
whom this car was offered had to pay $33 finally for a car 
in transit. Sales have been made, however, at $31.50 
and $32. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 18.—Distribution by the mills has 
been so bad the. last week that stocks of yellow pine here 
are further reduced and prices a little stronger. Latest 
quotations on boards are: 1x4, No. 1 clear, $48; No. 1 com- 
mon, $41; No. 2 common, $38; 1x8 and 1x10, No. 1 common, 
$48; No. 2 common, $42. Drop siding, clear, $48; No. 1 
common, $40; No. 2 common, $38; 1x8, No. 1 common, $45; 
No. 2 common, $40. Flooring—Four-inch, clear, $38; No. 1 
common, $37; No. 2 common, $35; 6-inch, No. 1 common, 
$44; No. 2 common, $42. Finish—%-inch, $58. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 17.—Shortage of cars continues 
the principal feature of the market situation, and book- 
ings for the last week seem to have registered some de- 
cline, due in part perhaps to the approach of the holidays 
and in part to the inability to secure deliveries. Produc- 
tion is also considerably below normal. Mills cutting 
ship-timbers and other Government material are complain- 
ing here and there of delayed shipments. There is like- 
wise some shortage of labor to aid in accounting for cur- 
tailment of cut. Prices seem to be firmly held, and with 
an easier car situation it is feclared that both bookings 
and shipments would register marked gain in spite of the 
holiday slackening and the inventory season. By some 
accounts there is growing inquiry for yard stock. Govern- 
ment needs absorb most of the timbers produced and a 
good deal of common stock. Stocks in retailers’ hands 
are said to be in general below consumers’ present or pros- 
pective requirements, but the car situation renders their 
replenishment rather uncertain. ; 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The car shortage continues to 
be the most serious factor in retarding the business in 
southern yellow pine, altho embargoes within the last 
week have added considerably to the difficulties of all en- 
gaged in that trade. The St. Louis gateway is now closed, 
and shipments thru this city or East St. Louis are cut off. 
Additional mills are closing down because of the embargoes 
and the car shortage, and because of their inability to 
fill them mills are refusing to take on any more orders. 
Transit cars are moving well and sales have been heavy 
within the last two weeks, the bad weather having had 
little effect to the contrary. Shiplap, 6-inch No. 2 CM and 
No. 2 boards continue to be most in demand. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 17.—With the Georgia pine trade 
being more and more confined to the requirements of the 
Government, the position of the dealers is not improved. 
The prices obtainable are attractive enough, and all that 
is needed to give the business a decided impetus is to re- 
move the obstacles in the way of transportation. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The movement of yellow pine 
has been much interrupted by the severe storms of the 
last week, as well as the presence of a good many em- 
bargoes. The various interferences with the natural order 
of trade have nearly put wholesalers out of business, unless 
they are able to make delivery from stocks at hand. Dif- 
ficulties in getting stocks are expected to continue for 
some time. The mills are asking advances from time 
to time and turning down orders at recent quotations. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Dec. 18.—With uncertain deliveries and 
the railroad situation so much disturbed, yellow pine de- 
mand has been active, and stocks are far below actual re- 
quirements. The matter of prices is left alone much of 
the time, but they have been averaging higher each week 
for some weeks, and now wholesalers will make no quota- 
tions without getting their suppties covered by contract. 
Yards show rather depleted stocks. Embargoes are run- 
ning a race with every part of the southern pine territory 
and keep consignments of pine stocks from getting very 
close to Pittsburgh. <A feature, however, that is quite 
marked in this lumber is that where inquiries cover needs 
coming under Government priority orders, prices can often 
be obtained at a surprisingly low figure. This is especially 
the case where the mills have large stocks held up for cars 
and are unable to ship on commercial orders. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 17.—Millstocks are below normal 
volume and badly broken, while general demand seems 
to be well up to or above seasonable average. Business 
is still offered for delivery at manufacturers’ convenience, 
and some of the mills are still declining to load their order 
files under present transportation conditions. Cars are 
increasingly scarce. The mills are still working out ship 
flitches, which are lifted with reasonable promptitude in 
most cases, and some other material required for Govern- 
ment use is moved as carloads accumulate, but cars to 
handle ‘‘unofficial business’ are said to be few and far 
between. Prices are held firmly at recent advances, and 
on some items the price tendency is still upward, due to 
active request and low supply at the mills. 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—Wholesalers are having a little bit 
more inquiry, indicating that some consumers, country 
yards especially, are a bit anxious over the cypress sup- 
plies for spring. There is also some industrial demand. 
The local trade, however, still finds many of the mills re- 
luctant to book any more business and several of the mills 
are out of the market entirely. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—The market went skyrocket- 
ing again this week with advances which cover practi- 
cally the whole list. The new list, which is dated Dec. 14, 
is said to be due largely to the fact that the Government 
is increasing its requirements of cypress and taking stock 
so fast that the mills are very low on general yard stuff. 
It was only on Nov. 20 that a considerable increase on 
cypress was put into effect. Government requirements 
being largely for high grade stock, 2-inch timbers and 
other dimension stuff show the biggest advances, running 
up to $15, while fencing shows advances of $3.50. Com- 
mon stuff is quoted around $2 higher and the prices range 
from that up. The mills report that the car shortage is 
hitting them harder, and that there is likely to be consider- 
able delay in filling orders. Inquiry has been very good, 
but the new list has slowed down orders to some extent. 





New York, Dec. 18.—Cypress continues in fair demand 
and prices are good, but the demand is restricted largely 
to the local distributing yards. In many cases, however, 


stocks are becoming badly broken, which result in a higher 
price trend, especially for thick sizes, which are becoming 
very scarce. 








Baltimore, Md., Dec. 17.—Relative quiet prevails in the 
cypress trade, tho the movement as a whole attains fair 
proportions. Local dealers show a disposition to increase 
their assortments. “The range of prices is about the same 
as it has been. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—Within the last week there has 
been a substantial increase in prices all down the lin: 
from tank to lath, especially in 2-inch and thicker A, 1; 
and C. Stocks are low at some yards, and it is expecte: 
that there will be considerable buying after the first of th 
year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 18.—There is more optimism in th. 
cypress trade as to next spring business, inquiries seemin. 
to indicate a coming improvement in the way of activii 
in demand, and on that account prices hold firm. Reta 
stocks are very low with no prospect of an increase befor« 
there is a break in the weather to more favorable cond, 
tions for distribution. Bevel siding, 6-inch, clear, is quote | 
$42; select, $37; 8-inch bungalow, $40; finish, %-inch, $6°% 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The cypress trade is in fa 
volume for this season, tho many customers are limitins 
their orders to stock for immediate shipment. It still re- 
mains difficult to get anything forwarded from the mill! 
because of the scarcity of cars and numerous embargo«r 
Prices hold steady. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 17.—If they could only get more c\ - 
press thru the dealers could sell a lot more. The market 
is firm and the demand fine, but there is more of the stuf 
wanted than can be obtained because of the transport: 
tion bugbear. The demand is much more favorable thai 
for other southern lumber. Prices are quoted as follow 
Cypress, ones and twos, 1-inch at $58 to $60; 14- and 1%- 
inch at $60 to $62; 2-inch at $64.75 to $68; cypress No. | 
shop, 1-inch at $36.25 to $38.50; 14- and 1%-inch at $44 


to $45. 
: SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Dec. 19.—This week’s quotations on red cedar 
clears are $4.06 and on stars $3.72, which is a recession of 
5 cents on clears and an advance of 5 cents on stars. 
There is no change with white cedars, the quotations being 
$4.40 for extras, $3.20 for standards and $2.30 for sound 
butts. All the quotations are on a Chicago basis. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 17.—Transit cars are few anid 
far between and there is no feature to the shingle market 
at either end, as demand is almost unnoticeable just now 
Wholesalers are having hard work to tell where they stand 
as to shingles, and would have difficulty in protecting their 
customers if demands on them were such as to amount to 
anything. Prices are rather uncertain, but show no 
marked change. 





Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 17.—Considerable purchases |} 
wholesalers strengthened the shingle market last week 
Present prices range around $2.80 for stars and $3 for 
clears, Coast basis, with larger cars offered at a conce 
sion and small cars at a premium. Reports received from 
the mills indicate unusually large shipments last week, 
due to a fortunate ‘‘find’’ of cars on the Coast. Business 
at the country yards fell off somewhat under the influence 
of the weather, and the taking of inventories. Scarcity 
of lath continues and orders are not very easily placed 
California mills report their stocks very low, but Idaho 
mills apparently are in better condition. Southern mills 
also are short on stock. As a result, lath prices rule very 
strong. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 17.—The outstanding development 
in shingles is an advance of $1 in the quotations on the 
standard grades, putting hearts, H B short, up to $16 and 
No. 1 saps, H B short, up to $13. This advance is pro}- 
ably due not so much to an active demand as to conditions 
of supply, and difficulty of making shipment. The pros- 
pect is that quotations will remain firm. Lath continue 
about as they have done, with the offerings large enough 
to meet current needs, and with the buying not especial! 
active. 


Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 14.—Demand for red cedar shing!cs 
at the mills this week has been light and mill prices are 
lower. Cars are very scarce and the situation acute i 
that respect, and dominating prices are quoted to tlie 
trade by wholesalers and jobbers. Most mills are piling up 
shingles. Cedar shingle logs are scarce and firm at $!t 
and better. 








Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—Weakness has been developius 
of late in the red cedar shingle market. Clears, which a 
short time ago sold for $4.65, are now quoted here at $4.2). 
Little demand is in evidence and unless the building tra:le 
improves a good deal the outlook is for small sales dur- 
ing the winter. Stocks are much below normal and 1°- 
ceipts by rail amount to little or nothing. 





Seattle, Wash., Dec. 15.—Orders for shingles continue 
at a minimum, due of course to bad weather at easte n 
consumption points. Since this condition, together w ‘h 
inventory season, will not ease up until the middle of 
January, it is expected that the market will remain in ‘\s 
present weak condition for a few weeks. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 18.—The shingle market is a’\- 
where from $2.75 to $3 on clears, Pacific coast base, ‘¢ 
price being based on the necessities of shippers who h: -e 
cars in transit. Thus it is largely an auction market. ‘he 
demand is light. 


New Orleags, La., Dec. 17.—The cypress shingle sit\4- 
tion is practically unchanged, mill supplies being low 24 
badly broken, some of the shingle items being practica ly 
sold out of stock. Call for cypress lath is not so brisk #5 
for shingles, but active enough to prevent accumulaticn, 
and mill stocks remain much below normal volume. Prices 
are firm all round, recent advances being easily ma'ii- 
tained. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 18.—Distribution is very low, |!t 
there are a fair number of inquiries in hand from wh' ‘h 
some good business is expected for next spring. Prices 
are strong, with Washington clear cedar quoted at $'.90 
for 5/2 and $5.50 for stars. There is a light distribution 
of lath, with cypress quoted as follows: 32-inch, No. 1, 
$3.75, and 48-inch, No. 1, $7 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 19.—The newspaper publicity give? 
to the shortage of wheat supplies this winter is causins 
some improvement in the slack cooperage trade. Family 
buying of flour in barrel lots is on a larger scale than 
since August, 1914, and this movement is likely to con- 
tinue on account of the fact that future flour supplies are 
uncertain. All cooperage stock is strong and prompt de- 
livery is uncommon because of embargoes. 
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